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DESCRIPTION 

O   F 

ENGLAND  and  WALES. 
NORFOLK. 

'    ^^^     A  R  MOUTH  makes  a  very  good 
^  4^   appearance   from    the   fea,    and    is 

'^       Y      "^  eileemed  the  neateft,  the  mod  com- 
\k^  ^  pact,  and  the   mod  regularly   built 

'^^^^  town  in  England  ;  for  the  ftreets 
being  ftreight  and  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
viev/  is  carried  through  them  from  the  quay  to 
the  fea,  the  town  being  feated  on  a  peninfula, 
b'jtween  the  fea  and  the  harbour.  Tne  quay  is 
the  handfomeft,  and,  perhaps,  the  largeft  in  Eu- 
rope, that  of  Seville  in  Spain  only  excepted  :  it 
is  fo  extremely  commodious,  that  people  may 
flep  directly  from  the  fhore,  into  any  of  the 
fhips,  and  walk  from  one  to  another,  as  over  a 
bridge,  fometimes  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  together, 
and  is  fo  fpacious,  that  in  fomc  places,  it  is  near 
A  2  a  hun- 
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a  hundred  yards  from  the  wharf  to  the  houfcs.  On 
the  wharf  is  a  cuftom-houfe  and  town-hall,  with 
fevcral  merchants  houfes,  that  are  extremely  well 
built,  and  make  a  fine  appearance,  yarmouth  Is 
walled,  and  there  is  a  fmall  platform  of  guns  on 
a  flip  of  land,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
■which  is  the  principal  defence  of  the  town  ;  the 
great  guns  that  were  round  the  walls  having  been 
removed  by  king  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  de- 
fended on  the  land  fide  by  the  river  or  haven, 
which  is  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  with  a 
draw-bridge  over  it.  The  port  or  entrance  is  to 
the  fouth,  and  the  fea  on  the  eaft  ;  but  the  north, 
which  joins  to  the  main  land,  is  covered  only  by 
a  fingle  wall,  and  fome  old  demolifhed  works. Here 
is  one  of  the  fineft  and  beft  furniflied  market-places 
in  England,  for  its  extent,  and  the  market  is  kept 
on  Saturdays. 

In  this  town  are  two  churches,  of  which  that 
of  vSt.  Nicholas,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  Firft,  has  fo  high  a  fteeple,  that 
it  ferves  for  a  fea-mark.  There  is  here  a  fine  hof- 
pital,  and  two  charity-fchools,  for  thirty-five 
boys,  and  thirty-two  girls,  all  clothed  and  taught, 
the  boys  to  make  nets,  and  the  girls  fpinning, 
knitting  and  plain-work. 

The  feamen  employed  here  by  the  merchants 
are  efleemed  the  beft  in  England,  and  tho*  Yar- 
mouth is  not  fo  large  as  Norwich,  it  is  generally 
reckoned,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  fuperior  in 
trade  and  wealth  ;  for  upwards  of  half  a  century 
ago,  above  one  thoufand  one  hundred  veflels  be-' 
longed  to  this  port,  befides  the  fliips  which  the  mer- 
chants of  this  town  were  owners  of,  or  concerned 
in,  at  other  ports.  Indeed  its  fituation  is  exceeding- 
ly commodious  for  trade,  itbeingfeated  on  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  which 
is  navigable   from   hence   to   Norwich ;    befides 

which, 
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^'hlch,  there  is  a  navigation  from  this  town  by 
the  Waveny,  to  the  fouth  parts  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  north  of  Suffolk,  while  the  inhabitants  trade 
to  the  north  part  of  the  county,  by  means  of 
another  river  called  the  Thyme.  This  port  is 
the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  colliers  between  New- 
caftle  and  London  ;  for  though  there  are  fome 
dangerous  banks  of  fand  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  roads  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town  are  fo  fafe, 
that  they  are  much  frequented  by  veffels  that  pafs 
and  repafs,  and  the  inhabitants  are  at  the  expence 
of  between  2  and  3000  1.  a  year,  to  keep  the  har- 
bour clean.  Yarmouth  carries  on  a  great  trade, 
both  to  France,  Holland,  the  North  and  Eaft  feas, 
and  exports  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  corn  and 
malt,  that  many  years  ago,  thefe  articles  are  faid 
to  have  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  quarters  a  year.  This  town  has^ 
the  whole  herring  fiftiery  of  this  coaft,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  employ  a  hundred  and  fifty  veffels, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  fail,  in  the  exporta- 
tion ;  fifty  thoufand  barrels  of  herrings,  whicii 
fome  magnify  to  forty  thoufand  lafts,  containing 
forty  millions  of  herrings,  are  generally  taken  and 
cured  here  in  a  year.  Thefe  herrings  are  chiefly 
■exported  by  the  merchants  of  Yarmouth,  and  the 
reft,  by  thofe  of  London,  to  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Italy,  which,  with  the  crapes,  camblets,  and 
other  Norwich  fluffs,  occafion  much  bufinefs,  and 
employ  a  great  number  of  hands  and  (hipping. 

The  fifhing  fair  here,  or  the  feafon  for  catching 
herrings,  begins  at  Adichaelmas,  and  lafts  all  the 
month  of  Odlober,  during  which  time,  all  the 
veffels  that  come  to  fifti  for  the  merchants,  from 
any  part  of  England,  as  many  do  from  the  coafts 
of  Kent,  Suffex,  and  other  counties,  are  allowed 
to  catch,  bring  in  and  fell  their  fifh,  free  of  all 
toll  or  duty.  In  the  fpring,  here  is  almoft  as 
A  3  great 
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great  a  fifhlng  for  mackrel ;  befides  which,  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  fifhing  trade  to  the  North 
leas,  for  white  fifh,  called  the  North-fea  cod,  and 
they  have  likewife  a  confiderable  trade  to  Norway 
and  the  Baltic,  for  oak,  deal,  pitch,  tar,  and 
all  other  naval  ftores.  Thefe  are  chiefly  confum- 
ed  in  this  port,  where  every  year  many  (hips  are 
built.  In  fliort,  Yarmouth  has  more  trade  than 
any  other  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  England,  ex- 
cept Hull  in  York(l:iire. 

In  this  town,  and  its  neighbourhood,  were  fe- 
verai  reli2;ious  houfes,  particularly  on  the  north 
fide  of  St.  Nicholas's  church,  bifhop  Herbert 
placed  a  priory  of  three  or  four  Black  monks,  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  monaftery  at  Norwich,  before  the 
year  nor.  About  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  was  built  a  houfe  of  Black  fri- 
ars, at  the  fouth  end  of  the  tovy'n  :  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  king  Edv/ard  the  Firft, 
Thomas  Faftolff  founded  an  hofpital  here,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  confifting  of  a  warden, 
eight  brethren,  and  eight  fiflers.  There  were 
likewife  in  or  near  this  town,  two  fpjtals,  or 
houfes,  for  the  fupport  of  poor  lazers  or  lepers, 
before  the  year  1374. 

In  the  manor  houfe  of  Castor,  near  Yar- 
mouth, was  an  ancient  free  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  Baptift,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Firif,  and  there  is  faid  to  have  been  a  chantry 
in  Caftor-hall,  founded  by  Sir  John  Faftolff,  Knt. 
which,  at  the  diffolution,  was  valued  only  at  2I. 
13  s.  4  d.  per  annum. 

At  Heringby,  a  village  near  Yarmouth,  Hugh 
Attefenne,  by  his  laft  will  and  teftament,  made  in 
1475,  (^oun'^cd  a  college  or  hofpital,  called  God's 
poor  alms-houfe,  for  a  mafter,  three  priefts,  eight 
poor  men,  and  two  fervants,  which,  at  the  diiTo- 

lution. 
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lution,  had  a  revenue  of  23  I.  6  s.  3d.  per  an- 
num. 

Sir  John  Faftolff,  a  valiant  and  renowned  ge- 
neral of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  in  or  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  year  1377.  He 
ferved  his  apprenticefhip  in  arms,  in  the  wars  in 
France,  under  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  one  of 
the  mofl  illuftrious  heroes  of  the  age  ;  and  on 
this  military  theatre  he  afterwards  continued  to 
fignalize  himfelf  for  the  fpace  of  forty  years.  In 
I4<3,  he  was  intrufted  with  the  government  of 
thecaftle  and  dominion  of  Vcires  in  Gafcony  ;  and 
rifing  gradually  thro"  other  preferments,  he  was 
at  laft  appointed  a  general  officer,  and  the  king's 
lieutenant  in  Normandy.  Soon  after,  as  a  reward 
of  his  merit,  he  was  created  a  knight-banneret, 
and  eledled  a  companion  of  the  moft  noble  order 
of  the  garter.  In  the  famous  battle  of  Herrings 
(fo  called,  becaufe  the  greatell:  part  of  the  convoy, 
which  Sir  John  conducted  upon  that  occafion, 
confifted  of  Herrings)  this  gallant  foldier,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  defeated  a  large  body  of  French 
and  Scots,  and  put  moft  of  them  to  the  fvvord.  In 
1440  he  returned,  for  the  laft  tim^e,  to  England  ; 
and  being  now  of  an  advanced  age,  he  pafled  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 
He  died  September  the  6th,  1459,  ^^'^  ^^^^  buri- 
ed in  the  abbey-church  of  St.  Bennct  at  the  Holm 
in  Norwich.  Some  people  think,  from  the  fimi- 
larity  of  the  names,  that  Shakefpeare's  famous 
character  of  Sir  John  Faiftaff  was  drawn  for  this 
gentleman  ;  but  the  more  general  and  probable 
opinion  is,  that  that  character  was  intended  for 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  lord  Cobham,  and  that  the 
name  was  changed  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  fome 
of  his  defcendants. 

Eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Yarmouth  is  Toft- 

MoNACHORUM,  The  manor  and  church  of  which 

A  4  is 
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is  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  were,  in  the  relgft 
of  king  Henry  the  Firft,  given  by  Robert,  earl 
of  IVIellent  and  Leicefter,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Pe- 
ter and  St.  Paul,  at  Preaux  in  Normandy. 

We  fhall  now  turn  back  to  Norwich,  and  pro- 
ceed from  thence  fouth-eaft  eleven  miles  to  Lod- 
DON,  which  is  a  fmall  town,  that  has  a  market 
on  Fridays,  and  two  fairs,  the  firfl  held  on  Eafter- 
Monday,  for  petty  chapmen ;  and  the  other  on 
the  Monday  after  November  ii,  for  horfes  and 
hogs. 

At  Raveningham,  fouth-weft  of  Loddon,  Sir 
John  of  Norwich,  Knt.  about  the  feventeenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  founded 
a  chantry  or  college  of  eight  fecular  priefts,  who 
were  to  perform  divine  offices  in  the  parifli  church 
of  St.  Andrew  :  but  this  college  was  foon  after  re- 
moved to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Norton-Sub- 
Crofs,  when  a  chapel,  and  other  necefi'ary  build- 
ings, were  ere£led  for  the  priefts,  who,  in  1387, 
amounted  to  thirteen  ;  but  in  the  feventeenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  they  were 
tranflated  to  the  caftle  of  Mettingham,  near  Bun- 
gay in  SuiFolk. 

At  Alby,  fouth-weft  of  Loddon,  bifiiop  Her- 
bert, or  Agas  de  Belfo,  the  wife  of  Robert  de 
Kia,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  gave  the 
church,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  to  the 
cathedral  monaftery  of  Norwich  ;  upon  which  a 
rrior  and  three  Black  monks  were  fettled  at  this 
village,  as  a  cell  to  that  houfe,  which  continued 
till  the  diffolution. 

At  Langley,  to  the  north  of  Loddon,  Ro- 
bert Fitz-Roger-Helk,  built  and  endowed  an  ab- 
bey of  Premonftratenfian  canons,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  1198.  In  this  abbey  were  fiftcea 
religious  at  the  fuppreilion,  when  their  yearly  re- 
venues were  rented  at  104  1.  j6  s.  5d. 

Fourteen 
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Fourteen  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Norwich  is 
Harleston,  a  little  dirty  town,  feated  on  the 
river  Waveny,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  at  the 
diftance  of  ninety-four  miles  from  London.  It 
has  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  and  two  fairs,  held 
on  the  5th  of  July,  and  the  9th  of  September, 
for  horfes,  fheep,  and  petty  chapmen. 

At  the  fame  dirtance  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Nor- 
wich is  New  Buckenham,  which  is  thus  call- 
ed to  diftinguifti  it  from  Old  Buckenham,  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  de- 
rived this  name  from  the  beach-trees  growing  there, 
called  by  the  Saxons  Bucken,  while  others  derive 
jt  from  the  number  of  bucks  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  Here  was  anciently  a  fine,  flrong  cafile, 
and  the  lords  of  the  manor  claim  the  extraordi- 
nary privilege  of  being  butlers  at  the  coronation 
of  our  kings.  It  has  a  marker  on  Saturdays,  and 
two  fairs  :  namelv,  one  on  the  2gth  of  May,  for 
cheefe  and  cattle ;  and  the  other  on  the  22d  of 
November,  for  cheefe  and  toys.  At  the  village 
of  Old  Buckenham,  William  de  Albini,  earl  of 
Chichefter  or  Arundel,  buik  a  priory  of  Black 
canons,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  St.  James  the  i\po[i:le  ;  in  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  difToIution,  were  a  prior  and  eight 
canons,  whofe  revenues  amounted  to  108  1.  10  s. 
2d.  per  annum. 

Six  miles  to  the  fouth  of  New  Buckenham  1. 
Dis,  which  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  by  the 
river  Waveny,  on  the  moft  fouthern  borders  of 
the  county.  It  has  a  charity-fchool,  and  a  mar- 
ket on  Fridays,  with  a  fair  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, for  cattle  and  toys. 

Eight  miles  fouth-weft  of    Norwich  is    Wi- 

MONDHAM,    or  WiNDHAM,    a   fmall   town,  in 

which  the   inhabitants  are  generally  employed   in 

making  of  fpindles,  fpigots  and  faucets,  fpoons, 

A  5  trenchera. 
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trenchers,  and  other  wooden  ware,  in  v/hich  both 
the  women  and  children  work.  They  enjoy  a 
v/rit  of  privilege  as  an  ancient  demefne,  from 
ferving  at  affizes  or  fefiions.  In  this  town  is  a  free- 
fchool,  founded  and  well  endowed  by  king  Hen- 
ry the  Firft's  butler;  and  Matthew  Parker,  arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury,  gave  a  fcholarfliip  in  his 
college  of  Corpus  Chrifti  in  Cambridge,  in  favour 
of  a  fcholar  born  in  this  town,  provided  he  con- 
tinued two  years  without  interruption  at  Wind- 
ham fchool,  and  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  Here 
is  alfo  a  charity-fchool,  for  teaching  thirty  chil- 
dren, and  likewife  a  houfe  of  correction,  the 
keeper  of  which,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
had  forty  (hillings  a  year  paid  him  by  the  treafurer 
of  the  county. 

Here  was  a  monaflery  of  Black  monks,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Bennet,  built  by  William  de  Albini 
Pincerna,  butler  to  king  Henry  the  Firft,  wha 
annexed  it  as  a  cell  to  St.  Alban's.  However  th'; 
founder  made  thefe  referves,  that  they  fhoulcl 
choofe  their  prior  from  among  themfelves,  and 
that  the  monks  here  fhould  only  pay  a  mark  of 
iilver  yearly  to  the  abbot  oi  St.  Alban's.  In  the 
icign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  was  difcharged  from 
any  dependance  upon  that  abbey,  and  was  valued 
at  the  difTolution  at  about  2i2,\.  a  year,  by  Dug- 
dale.  Its  chapel  is  now  the  parifh  church,  and  has 
two  lofty  tower  {leeples. 

Ket  the  tanner,  who  headed  the  rabble  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  wa^  an  inhabitant  of 
this  town.  His  followers  amounted  to  about 
1 5,000  in  number,  and  he  fat  as  chancellor  or  fu- 
premc  judge,  with  his  council,  under  a  great  oak> 
calkd  the  Tree  of  reformation,  and  there  pre- 
tended to  decide  all  controverfies,  and  ifTued  oui 
his  orders.  He  took  Norwich  without  much  op« 
{>ol;tton,  and  afterwards  pilla-^ed  and  fet  it  on  f.rc^ 

Tiife 
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The  earl  of  Warwick,  after  hanging  threefcore 
of  the  rebels  that  fell  into  his  hands,  offered  them 
a  general  pardon,  upon  which  they  laid  down 
their  arms  ;  but  Ket  flying,  was  taken  foon  after 
in  a  barn,  and,  with  his  brother  William,  was 
brought  to  London,  where  they  received  fentence 
of  death  :  they  were  then  fcnt  back  to  this  town, 
when  William  Ket  was  hanged  on  the  ftecple  of 
Windham  church,  and  his  brother  Robert,  the 
arch  rebel,  hung  in  chains,  upon  the  caftle  of 
Norwich.  This  town  afterwards  fuffered  other 
calamities  ;  for  on  the  iith  of  June  1615,  it  was 
fet  on  fire  by  incendiaries,  when  above  three  hun- 
dred dwelling- houfes  were  confumed,  and  in  1631, 
it  was  vifited  by  a  fevcre  pefrilence. 

Proceeding  five  miles  farther  to  the  fouth-wefi, 
we  come  to  Attle borough,  which  is  feated 
fourteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Thetford,  fifteen 
fouth-wcft  of  Norwich,  and  ninety-three  north- 
eaft  by  north  of  London.  It  was  anciently,  not 
only  a  city,  but  the  chief  town  in  the  county,  and 
had  a  palace  and  collegiate  church.  It  is  ftill  a 
confiderable  town,  and  has  a  good  market  for  fat 
bullocks,  flieep,  other  cattle  and  provifions ;  and 
has  three  fairs,  on  April  11 ,  Holy  Thurfday,  and 
Auguft  15,  for  cattle  and  toys.  In  the  parifh 
church  of  this  town,  the  executors  of  Sir  Robert 
Mortimer,  Knt.  agreeably  to  his  will,  erected  a 
chantry  or  college,  <ledicated  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  Crofs,  and  endowed  it  for  amafter  or  warden, 
and  four  fecular  priefts,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  ;  its  revenues  at  the  diilolution  were 
valued  at  21  1.    j6s.   3d.  per  annum. 

Six  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Attleborough  is 
East  Harling,  which  is  thus  called  to  diftin- 
gui(h  it  from  two  villages,  that  lie  to  the  weft  of 
if,  and  are  called  Wcft-Harling,  and  j\liddle-Har- 
liii'^.  It  lias  a  market  on  Tuefdays,.  chiefly  for 
A  6  linen- 
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linen-yarn,  and  linen-cloth,  and  two  fairs,  one 
held  on  the  4th  of  May,  for  horned  cattle  and' 
toys,  and  the  other  on  the  24th  of  Odober,  for 
ftieep  and  toys. 

At  RusHFORD,  a  village  on  the  fouth-weft  fide 
of  Eafl-Harling,  Sir  Edmund  de  Gonville,  re61or 
of  the  parifh,  built  a  chapel  or  college,  upon  the 
fite  of  the  parfonage  houfe,  about  the  year  134?^ 
for  a  mafter  or  warden,  and  fix  fecular  priefts.  \t 
was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  EvangeliR,  and  va- 
lued on  the  fuppreiTion  at  85  1.   15  s.  a  year. 

Nine  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Harling  i& 
Thetford,  which  took  its  name  from  its  being 
feated  on  a  fmall  river  called  the  Thet.  It  is  di- 
vided by  the  Little-Oufe,  which  here  feparates 
it  from  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  ftands  in  a 
pleafant  open  country,  at  the  diftance  of  eighty 
miles  from  London.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
have  arifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sitoma- 
gus,  a  Roman  city,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Danes:  but  Dr.  Gale,  and  others,  place  that  city 
at  Wool  pit.  However,  here  are  ftill  many  marks 
of  antiquity,  particularly  a  large  mount,  called 
CafrlehiJ],  thrown  up  to  a  great  height,  and  for- 
tified by  a  double  rampart :  according  to  tradition 
it  had  walls,  though  now  there  is  no  appearance 
of  them,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  aDanifli 
camp.  T'his  town  was  once  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  and  in  672,  the 
archbifiiop  of  Canterbury  held  a  fynod  here.  In 
the  year  870,  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  king  Edmund.  Some  years  after 
they  returned  again,  took  Thetford,  and  fet  it  on 
fire  ;  but  for  want  of  provifions,  v/ere  forced  to 
return  back  to  their  fhips.  In  the  year  J  099, 
they  came  again,  when  they  burnt  Thetford  and 
Cambridge,  and  rifled  all  the  abbeys  and  churches 
in  their  way,  gaining  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  witli 

which 
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which  they  returned  to  their  (hips.     After  Canute 
the  Dane  became  king,  Thetford  began  to  reco- 
ver, and  was    fo  profperous  in  the  reign   of  Ed- 
ward the  ConfefTor,  that  there  were  nine  hundred 
and    forty-feven    burgelTesj  and    in  the    time    of 
WilHam  the  Conqueror,  it  had  fcven  hundred  and 
twenty  manfions,    and   the   chief   magiftrate  was 
Hiled  conful.     It  was  a  bifhop's  fee  for  fometime, 
when  HerbertLofinga,  being  made  bifhop of  Thet- 
ford by  vVilhara  Rufus,    removed  the  fee  to  Nor-  . 
wich,  where  it  has  continued  ever  fmce.     Yet  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the   Eighth,   Thetford   was  a 
phice  of  fuch  confequence,  as  to  be  made  a  fuf- 
fragan  fee  to  Norwich  ;  but  it  continued  fo  only 
during  that  reign. 

Thetford,  in  its  flourlfhing  (late,  had  eight  mo- 
nafteries.  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary's  at  Thet:- 
ford  was  a  fociety  of  religious  fo  early  as  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  if  not  before  j  and 
hither  Arfaftus,  bifhop  of  the  Eaft -Angles,  re- 
moved his  epifcopal  feat  from  North  Elmham  in 
1075;  but  it  continued  here  only  nineteen  or  twen- 
ty years  before  its  being  tranflated  to  Norwich  i 
after  which,  about  the  year  1 104,  a  monafiery  for 
Cluniac  monks  was  built  here  by  Roger  Bigod^ 
or  Bigot,  and  made  fubordinate  to  the  abbey  of 
Cluny  in  France;  but  the  place  being  found  in- 
convenient, they  began  a  more  ftateiy  monaftery 
without  the  town,  on  the  other  fide  the  river. 
This  was  finiflied  in  1114,  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  was  made  denifon  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  Upon 
the  diflolution  of  religious  houfes  its  revenues,  ac- 
cording to  Dugdale,  amounted  to  312  1.  14s.  4d. 
a  year  ;  but  according  to  Speed,  to  418  1.  6  s. 
3d.  A  priory  of  regular  canons,  of  the  order  of 
the  Hnly  Sepulchre,  or  the  Crofs,  was  founded 
hereby  William,  earl  of  Warren,  in  the  reign  of 

kins: 
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Jcing  Stephen,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  fuppref- 
fion,  had  fix  religious,  whofe  annual  revenue  a- 
mounted  to  39  1.  6  s.  8d.  Of  this  priory  we  have 
given  an  engraved  view.  On  the  Suffolk  fide  of 
the  town,  was  an  ancient  houfe  of  regular  ca- 
nons, dedicated  to  St.  George  ;  but  becoming 
ruinous  and  forfaken,  abbot  Hugh  de  Narwold, 
and  the  convent  of  St.  Edmundlbury  in  Suffolk^ 
placed  nuns  here  ;  and  at  the  diffolution  there  was 
a  priorefs  and  ten  nuns,  whofe  revenue  amounted 
to4ol.  IIS.  2d.  per  annum.  Tov/ards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  a 
houfe  of  friars  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
town  by  Henry,  earl,  afterwards  duke  of  Lancaf- 
ter.  Without  the  town  was  an  hofpital,  dedica- 
ted to  St.  Mary,  endowed  at  the  fupprelTion  with 
only  I  1.  13  s.  6  d.  per  annum.  Here  was  an 
hofpital,  called  God's  houfe,  before  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  Edward  the  Firft.  In  the  reign  of  Ri- 
chard the  Second,  here  was  a  houfe  of  Auguftine 
friars,  founded  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter ;  and  here  was  likewife  a  college,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  confifting  of  a  mafter  and  fellows, 
which,  at  the  fuppreffion,  was  valued  at  109  1.  per 
annum. 

Thetford  had  likewife  formerly  a  mint.  It 
was  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  grant- 
ed the  inhabitants  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  ten  al- 
dermen,  twenty  common-council  men,  two  of' 
whom  are  generally  chamberlains,  a  town-clerk, 
a  fword-bearer,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  It 
has  been  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  many  of 
our  fovereigns,  particularly  Henry  the  Firft-, 
and  Henry  the  Second..  Q^ieen  Elizabeth  and 
king  James  the  Firft,  made  it  one  of  their  hunt- 
ing feats,  and  the  latter  had  a  palace  here,  which 
is  ilill  called  the  King's-houfe* 

II 
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It  is  ftill  of  confiderable  extent,  though  it  is 
far  from  being  fo  populous  as  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  theThird,  when  it  had  twenty  churches, 
and  the  above-mentioned  religious  houfes.  All 
the  churches  now  left  are  only  one  on  the  Suf- 
folk, and  two  on  the  Norfolk  fide  of  the  town. 
An  a(5l  of  parliament  was  pafled  for  founding  an 
hofpital  and  a  grammar-fchool  here,  and  for  main- 
taining a  preacher,  to  preach  four  days  in  the 
year  for  ever,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Sir  Richard 
Fulmerfton  :  and  here  is  an  hofpital  for  fix  poor 
perfons,  built  and  endowed  by  Sir  Charles  Har- 
bord,  and  his  fon  William.  Sir  Jofeph  William- 
fon,  fecretary  of  ftate  to  king  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, eredled  a  council- houfe,  and  prefented  the 
corporation  afword  and  mace.  The  Lent  aifizes 
tor  the  county  of  Norfolk  are  commonly  held  in 
the  Guildhall  of  this  town,  and  here  is  a  common 
jail,  a  Bridewell,  and  a  work-houfe.  The  chief 
manufacture  in  this  town  is  woollen  cloth.  The 
Oufe  is  navigable  hither  from  Lynn,  by  lighters 
and  barges.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturdays  ; 
and  there  are  three  fairs,  on  May  14,  Auguft  2, 
and  September  25,  for  cheefe,  cattle  and  toys. 

From  hence  a  road  extends  thirteen  miles  north- 
ward to  Watton,  a  town  eighty-nine  miles  dif- 
tant  from  London.  It  has  a  church,  only  twen- 
ty yards  long  and  eleven  broad  ;  and  the  fteeple, 
which  has  three  large  bells,  is  round  at  botton), 
and  octangular  at  top.  In  ity^  ^  dreadful  fire 
breaking  out  in  this  town,  confumed  upwards  of 
fixty  houfes.  The  town  has  a  market  on  Wed  • 
nefdays,  and  three  fairs,  held  on  the  29th  of 
June,  the  29th  of  September,  and  the  28th  of 
OvStober,  for  toys,  &c. 

About  a  mile  a-nd  a  half  to  the  northward  of 
Watton  is  Carerook,  a  village,  which  was 
probably  a  much  more  important  place  than  it  is 
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at  pre  fen  t,  fince  it  had  formerly  two  churches,  ds'* 
dicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  Baptift,  which- 
Maud,  countefs  of  Clare,  gave  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
rv  the  Second,  fome  nuns  were  placed  in  an  hof- 
pital  near  the  fmaller  church,  but  were  afterwards 
removed,  and  a  preceptory  of  a  mafter  and  fe- 
veral  brethren  continued  here  till  the  diflblution: 
of  religious  houfes,  when  the  eftate  belonging  to- 
it  was  valued  at  65  1.  2  s.    1 1  d.  a  year. 

In  the  parifli  church  of  Tompson,  which  is 
feated  to  the  fouth  of  Watton,  Sir  Thomas  de 
Shardelow,  knight,  and  his  brother  John,  efta- 
bHfhed  and.  endowed  a  perpetual  chantry,  or  col- 
leo-e,  of  a  mafter  and  five  chaplains,  dedicated  tcv 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  All  Saints,  in  the  twenty- 
third  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  at  the  difiblu- 
tion  was  endowed  with  52 1.  15  s.  yd.  per  an- 
num. 

HiNGHAM  is  feated  fix  miles  north-eaft  of 
Watton,  in  the  road  to  Norwich,  ninety-four 
miles  north-eaft  of  London,  and  at  the  begin- 
nino-  of  the  prefent  century,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  burnt  down  j  but  it  was  foon  rebuilt,  in  a 
much  handfom.er  manner  than  it  was  before,  and 
the  inhabitants,  not  many  years  ago,  were  rec- 
koned a  genteel  people,  who  drefled  fo  much  in 
the  fafliion,  that  the  town  was  called  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood Little  London.  It  has  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  three  fairs,  held  on  the  6th  of 
March,  on  Whitfun-Tuefday,  and  on  the  2d  of 
Odiober,  for  toys,  &c. 

From  Kingham  a  road  extends  ten  miles  north 
to  Der-eham,  Market-Dereham,  or  East- 
Dereham,  which  is  thus  diftinguifticd  from  a 
village  named  Dereham,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
Downham.  This  town  had  alfo  the  misfortune 
of  being  burnt  down  to   the   ground   not  many 

years 
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years  ago,  but  has  been  fince  rebuilt  in  a  very 
handfome  manner,  and  is  a  fine  large  town,  with 
feveral  hamlets  belonging  to  it.  It  has  a  market 
on  Fridays,  and  two  fairs,  held  on  the  3d  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  the  28th  of  September,  for  cattle  and 
toys.  In  this  town  Witburga,  the  youngeft 
daughter  of  king  Anna,  founded  a  monaftery  be- 
fore the  year  743,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Danes. 

At  Wendling,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Eaft-Dere- 
ham,  was  an  abbey  of  the  Premonftratenfian  or- 
der, built  by  William  de  Wendling,  clerk,  before 
the  fifty-fecond  year  of  king  Henry  the  Third, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  little  be- 
fore the  dilTolution  it  had  an  abbot  and  four  ca- 
nons, and  its  revenues  were  valued  at  the  diflblu- 
tionat55l.   18  s.  4  d.  per  annum. 

Six  miles  north-eaft  of  Dereham  is  Repeham, 
which  was  formerly  remarkable  for  having  three 
fine  churches  in  one  church-yard,  belonging  to 
three  feveral  lordftiips,  but  they  have  been  long 
demolilhed,  fo  that  the  ruins  of  one  is  all  that  re- 
mains. The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  malt, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  fold  in  this  market, 
which  is  held  on  Saturdays,  and  it  has  a  fair  on 
the  29th  of  June,  for  ordinar'y  horfes  and  petty 
chapmen. 

St.  Bexxet's  in  the  Holme,  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  R.epeham,  was  given  by  a  petty  prince, 
called  Horn,  to  a  fociety  of  religious  hermits, 
about  the  year  8co,  who  built  a  chapel  here,  but 
it  was  deiiroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870.  In  the 
next  century  a  rtligious,  named  Wolfric,  rebuilt 
the  chapel  and  houles,  and  brought  fome  other  re- 
ligious thither,  and  before  the  year  1020,  kin^j" 
Canute  endowed  this  place,  and  rendered  it  an  ab- 
bey of  Benedictine  monks,  the  revenues  of  which, 
at   the  diilblution,    amounted  to  583  1.  17  s.  per 

annum. 
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annum.  This  monaftery  was  foftrongly  fortified 
by  the  monks,  that  it  relembled  rather  a  caftle 
than  a  cloyfter,  and  held  out  a  long  time  againll: 
William  the  Conqueror,  till  it  was  betrayed 
to  him  by  one  of  the  monks,  on  condition  of  his 
being  made  an  abbot ;  but  inftead  of  meeting 
with  this  reward,  the  Conqueror  caufed  him 
to  be  hanged  for  his  treachery. 

At  R'loivTjoy,  fouth-weft  of  Repeham,  Wil- 
liam de  Gifneto  founded  a  chapel,  in  the  reign  of 
king  John,  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  and  gave 
it  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Windham,  who 
fettled  in  it  a  prior  and  feveral  Black  canons. 

From  Repeham  a  road  extends  three  miles  north- 
eaft  to  Cawston,  or  Caston,  a  fmall  market 
town,  only  remarkable  for  its  bridge  over  the 
Bure,  and  its  having  a  market  on  Tuefdays,  and 
three  fairs,  held  on  the  loth  of  January,  the 
14th  of  April,  and  the  28th  of  Auguft,  for  fheep 
and  petty  chapmen. 

1  hree  miles  north-eaftof  Cawftonis  Alesham, 
which  is  feated  thirteen  miles  to  the  north-eaftv/ard 
of  Norwich,  and  a  hundred  and  nineteen  miles 
north-eaft  of  London.  It  is  a  very  populous,  but 
poor  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  knitters  of  ftock- 
ings.  Here  is  a  court  kept  here  for  the  dutchy  of 
Lancafter,  the  manor  having  been  granted  by  king 
Edward  the  Third,  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancafter.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  two 
fairs,  the  firft  held  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  the 
other  on  the  laft  Tuefday  in  September,  for  lean 
cattle,  ordinary  horfes  and  petty  chapmen. 

At  Oxenhead,  a  little  to  the  fouth-eafi:  of 
Aleiham,  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1667  feveral 
urns,  about  two  feet  under  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  alfo  a  fquare  piece  of  brick  work,  each 
fide  of  which  meafured  two  yards  and  three  quar- 
ters. _^Ithad  upwards  of  thirty  holes,  each  about 
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two  inches  in  diameter;  and  as  it  was  one  entire 
piece,  without  any  joininjr,  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  formed  and  burnt  in  the  place  where  it  was 
found.  Upon  breaicing  it  open,  there  appeared 
feveral  apartments  one  above  another,  in  which 
were  placed  fmall  pots,  and  in  the  lower  partition 
■was  one  larger  than  the  reft,  which  had  a  very  fmall 
mouth,  and  contained  near  two  gallons  of  water, 
which  was  clear,  and  without  either  tafte  or  fmell  ; 
after  the  water  was  poured  ofF,  there  remained  in 
the  veflel  a  heavy  lump  of  a  crufty  fubftance. 

We  fhall  now  turn  back  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
pafling  by  Cawfton,  Repcham  and  Dereham,  pro- 
ceed 13  miles  on  the  fame  road  to  Swaffham, 
which  is  fituated  thirty-four  miles  north-eaft  of 
Newmarket,  and  is  efteemedone  of  the  beft  towns 
in  the  county.  It  ftands  in  an  air  highly  com- 
mended by  the  phyficians,  who  fend  their  pa- 
tients hither  for  the  recovery  of  their  health.  The 
church  is  a  fumptuous  ftrudlure,  and  the  north 
ifle,  which  is  very  fine,  is  faid  to  have  been  built 
by  a  travelling  pedlar.  The  town  is  famous  for  the 
making  of  fpurs,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are 
frequent  horfe  races.  It  has  a  market  on  Satur- 
days, and  three  fairs,  one  held  on  the  i2th  of 
May,  for  fheep,  cattle  and  toys  ;  and  the  others 
on  the  21  ft  of  July,  and  the  3d  of  November,  for 
cattle  and  toys. 

At  SpARLE,  a  village  on  the  north  fide  of 
Swaff^ham,  was  an  alien  priory  of  Black  monks, 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Florence,  near  SaU 
mur  in  France,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

At  Marham,  weft  of  Swaff'ham,  was  a  con- 
vent of  the  Ciftercian  order,  built  and  endov/ed 
in  1 251  by  Ifabella  de  Albini,  countefs  of  Arun- 
del, and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which, 
about  the  time  of  the  difiblution,  was   an  abbefs 

and 
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and  eight  nuns,  whofe  annual  revenues  amounte«i 
to  13I.   6s.  id. 

Four  miles  to  the  weft  of  Swaffham  is  Nar- 
FORD,  the  feat  of  Price  Fountain,  Efq;  built 
and  furnifced  by  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Fountain. 
The  houfe  is  a  good  one,  but  is  moft  to  be  admi- 
red for  the  curiofities  it  contains,  among  which  is 
a  cabinet  of  earthen  ware,  done  after  the  defigns 
of  Raphael,  a  eolle£tion  of  antique  urns,  vafes,: 
fphynxcs,  and  ftatues,  among  which  i§  afmall  mo- 
dern fleeping  Venus,  in  white  marble,  by  Dclveau,. 
which  is  admired  for  its  female  foftnefs  and  deli- 
cacy. Here  is  a  capital  collection  of  prints,  and 
a  number  of  fine  paintings,  by  the  greatefl:  maf- 
ters. 

About  a  mile  from  Narford  is  NARBORCUGHy 
a  village,  which  John  Bramis,  a  monk  of  Thet- 
ford,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,. 
tells  us,  was  a  city  about  the  year  500  ;  but  this 
circumftance  is  mentioned  by  no  other  author,  and 
even  in  Doomfday-book,  it  is  called  a  village,  yet 
near  it  is  a  ftrong  and  military  intrenchment  upon 
a  high  hill,  conveniently  feated  to  command  the 
neighbouring  fields. 

A  little  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Narborough  is 
Pentney,  where  Robert  de  Vallibus,  orVaux, 
who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
erected  a  priory  of  Black  canons,  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  which,  about  the  time  of  the 
diflblution,  had  twelve  canons,  whofe  annual  re- 
venues were  valued  at  170  1.  4  s,  9  d. 

Four  miles  to  the  north-eail  of  Pentney  is  Cas- 
tle-a.cre,  a  village,,  which  received  its  name 
from  its  caftle,  which  is  feated  in  afield,  and  was- 
the  ancient  feat  of  the  earls  of  Warren.  John, 
the  laft  ead  of  that  name,  gave  this  manor  and 
all  his  lands  to  kino-  Edward  the  Second.  After- 
•wards  king  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  year  1328, 
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^*anted  the  above  donation  to  Richard  Fitz- Allen, 
earl  of  Arundel,  the  fon  of  Alice,  filler  and  heir- 
cfs  to  John  the  laft  earl  of  Warren  ;  in  which  fa- 
mily it  continued  till  the  firrt  of  queen  Eliiiabeth, 
when  Henry,  earl  of  Arundel,  fold  it  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Grefhara.  It  lately  belonged  to  the  right 
honourable  the  lord  Level.  Of  this  caftle  we  have 
given  a  view. 

Here  a  priory  was  founded  by  Vv^illiam  War- 
ren, earl  of  Surrey,  in  the  year  1090.  It  was 
Subordinate  to  Lewes  in  SulTex,  and  Herbert,  bi- 
/hop  of  Norwich,  placed  in  it  Cluniac  monks, 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  It  was  feized  as 
an  alien  priory  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Edward 
the  Firft,  but  in  the  thirty -fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
proof  beir^g  made  that  it  was  in  no  refpe£l  fubjecl 
to  the  power  or  aflefTinents  of  any  foreign  king  or 
monaftery,  except  only,  that  whenever  the  abbot  of 
Clugny  came  into  England  he  ufed  to  vifit  this 
priory,  it  was  reftored  to  its  former  privileges  and 
pofleilions.  Its  annual  value,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  was  306  1.  IIS.  4  d.  and  according  to 
Speed,  304  1.  17  s.  5  d.  This  priory  alfo  lately 
belonged  to  the  lord  Lovel. 

About  thirteen  miles  fouth  by  weft  of  Swait- 
ham  is  Methwold,  which  is  ninety-feven  miles 
diilant  from  London,  and  is  remarkable  for  breed- 
ing excellent  rabbits,  called  Mewil-rabbits  :  it  was 
even  fo  remarkable  for  thefe  in  the  time  of  Canute 
the  Dane,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaflercontraded  to 
have  his  family  fupplied  with  them  for  two  months 
every  year.  This  town  has  a  marketonThurfdays, 
and  a  fair  on  the  25th  of  April,  for  cattle  and  toys. 

About  feven  miles  fouth  weft  of  Methv/ald  is 
Weeting-All-Saints,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  a  village,  named  Weeting  Stv  Mary.  This 
is  a  village  about  half  a  mile  from  Brandon  Ferry, 
and  has  an  old  ruiaed  caftle.     At  about  a  mile  dif- 
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tance  Is  a  hill,  with  trenches  or  ancient  fortifica* 
tions ;  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  this  place,  on  the 
edge  of  a  fen,  is  a  bank  and  ditch,  which  extend 
for  fome  miles.  In  the  fields  of  Weeting  is  aplea- 
fant  path,  called  Walfingham-way,  it  being  the 
road  the  pilgrims  ufed  to  pafs,  who  went  to  vifit 
the  lady  of  Walfmgham;  and  at  about  a  mile 
northward  is  another  way  like  the  former,  on 
which  were  two  crolTes  of  ftone,  fuppofcd  to  be 
ere6led  for  the  direftion  of  pilgrims. 

HocKOLD,  or  HocKVVOLD,  is  another  village 
feated  on  the  Little  Oufej  and  has  a  fair  on  the 
25th  of  July,  for  toys. 

At  Bromhill,  near  Methwold,  was  a  priory 
of  Auftin  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  but  was 
fupprefled  in  May,  1528,  by  a  bull  of  pope  Cle- 
ment. 

At  Slevesholm,  in  the  parifh  of  Methwold, 
William,  earl  Warren,  about  the  year  1222, 
placed  a  prior  and  fome  Cluniac  monks ;  and  here 
was  alfo  a  cell  or  hcfpital,  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  fubordinate  to  Caltle-acre. 

At  Newbridge,  north-eaft  of  Methwold,  was 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Laurence, 
with  a  fmall  religious  houfe  adjoining,  in  which, 
about  the  year  1373,  lived  a  mafter  and  brethren 
lepers ;  but  afterwards,  about  the  year  1449,  a 
mafter,  wardens  and  friars  hermites.  At  length 
it  became  fo  decayed,  that,  at  the  diffolution,  it 
was  valued  as  a  free  chapel,  at  only  3  1.  7  s.  6  d, 
per  annum. 

Befides  the  great  men  already  mentioned  in  treat- 
ing of  the  towns  of  this  county,  it  has  produced 
the  following. 

John  Baconthorp,  furnamed  the  Refolute  Doc- 
tor, and  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time, 

was 
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was  born,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  at  Baconthorp,  an  obfcure  village  in 
Norfolk,  from  which  he  took  his  name.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Black- 
ney  ;  and  afterwards  became  provincial  of  the 
Englifh  Carmelites.  He  was  efteemed  the  head 
of  the  Aveiroifts,  the  followers  of  the  philo- 
fopher  Averroes.  Of  his  works,  which  were  nu- 
merous, fome  were  publifhed,  and  others  never 
faw  the  light.  He  died  at  London  in  the  year 
1346. 

Sir  Richard  Grefliam,  father  of  the  famous  Sir 
Thomas  Grefham,  founder  of  Grefham  college, 
and  himfelf  a  very  eminent  merchant,  was  the 
Ion  of  John  Grefham  of  Holt,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  Efq;  He  entered  early  into  trade,  and 
carried  it  on  with  fuch  uncommon  fuccefs,  that 
he  foon  acquired  a  very  plentiful  fortune.  He  was 
chofen  flierifF  of  London  in  1531,  when  he  recei- 
ved the  honour  of  knighthood  from  king  Henry 
the  Eighth  ;  and,  about  fix  years  after,  difcharged 
the  important  office  of  lord  mayor  of  that  city. 
It  was  he  that  firft  projected  the  fcheme,  which 
was  afterwards  fo  happily  executed  by  his  fon,  of 
building  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  died  at  his 
houfe  at  Bethnal  green  near  London,  February  the 
2ift,   1548. 

Sir  John  Grefham,  brother  to  Sir  Richard 
above-mentioned,  a  very  eminent  merchant,  and 
arhunificent  patron  of  learning,  was  born  at  his 
father's  feat  of  Holt  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
During  his  brother's  mayoralty  in  1537,  he  fer- 
ved  the  honour^ible  office  of  fherifFof  London, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  in 
1546,  was  chofen  lord  mayor  of  that  city.  He 
founded  the  free-fchool  of  Holt,  endowed  it  with 
the  manor  of  Holt-Hales,  and  vefled  the  govern- 
ment of  it  in  the  worfhipful  company  of  fiihmon- 

gers 
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gers  in  London.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber,  1556,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  Baffifhaw. 

John  Aylmer,  bifhop  of  London  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  was  born,  of  honourable  parents, 
at  Aylmer-hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
y^ar  152 r.  After  finifhing  his  ftudies  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  v/as  admitted  into  the  family  of  Hen- 
ry Gray,  marquis  of  Dorfct,  afterwards  duke  of 
Suffolk,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  inftruit,  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  that  excellent  la- 
dy, Jane  Gray,  fometimes  ftiled  queen  Jane.  By 
the  intereft  of  this  nobleman,  he  obtained  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stow,  in  the  dioccfe  of  Lincoln  j 
the  profits  of  which,  however,  he  did  not  enjoy 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  when  he  thought 
■proper  to  retire  beyond  feas  ;  but  returning  to  his 
native  country,  on  the  acccffion  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, he  was  promoted,  firfl  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  to  the  fee  of  London, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  He  feem?  to  have 
been  a  man  of  learning  and  integrity,  but  of  a 
"warm  and  pafHonate  temper,  which  expofed  him 
to  many  difficulties ;  for  he  was  almoft  alwaysen- 
gaged  in  a  quarrel  either  with  the  clergy  or  laity, 
of  his  diocefe.  He  wrote  an  anfwer  to  a  book  of 
the  famous  John  Knox,  intitled,  the  Fir/}  Blajl 
againji  the  Monflrous  Reghnen  and  Etnpire  of  IVo- 
tnen.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  June,  1594,  and  was 
interred  in  his  own  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  oracle  of  the  law, 
and  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King's-bench  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  the  Firft,  was  the  fort  of  Ro- 
bert Coke,  Efq;  of  Milcham  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  born  at  his  father's  ieat  in  the  year 
J 550.  He  received  his  education  at  the  free- 
fchool  of  Norwich,  and  at  Trinity- college  in 
Cambrit-ge,  whence  he  removed  to  Clifford's  Inn 
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l;ondon,  and  was  entered  a  ftudent  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  laft  place 
before  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  extraordinary  abili- 
ties J  for  a  cafe  relating  to  the  cook,  of  the  Tem- 
ple, which  had  puzzled  all  the  lawyers,  was  Ha- 
ted by  him  in  fuch  a  mafterly  manner,  as  attraclcd 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  bench  of  judges.  It 
was  probably  on  account  of  this  proof  of  his  abi- 
lities, that  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  when  but  of 
fix  years  (landing  ;  and  having  married  a  wife  v/ith. 
a  very  large  fortune,  he  was  foon  advanced  to  the 
moft  confiderable  dignities.  The  cities  of  Nor- 
wich and  Coventry  chofe  him  their  recorder;  the 
county  of  Norfolk  ele<5led  him  one  of  their  re- 
prefentatives ;  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons  made 
him  their  fpeaker  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  That  princefs  ap- 
pointed him  her  folicitor-general  in  1592,  and  her 
attorney-general  the  year  following.  In  Pvlay> 
2603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James  the  Firli, 
and  in  November  of  the  fame  year  he  managed  the 
trial  againft  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom,  it  muft 
be  confefled,  however  little  to  his  honour,  he 
treated  with  a  fcurrility  of  language,  which  caii 
by  no  means  bejuiUhedj  calling  him,  with  a  viru- 
lence almoft  beyond  example,  traitor,  monfter, 
viper,  and  fpider  of  hell.  In  1606  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chief  juftice  of  the  Common-Pleas  ; 
and,  in  1613,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King's- 
Bench,  and  a  member  of  the  privy-council;  but 
happening  to  give  offence  to  the  court,  partly 
byadifpute  which  he  had  with  the  lord  chancellor 
Egerton,  concerning  the  jurifdii3:ion  of  their  re- 
i'pcciive  courts,  partly  by  his  too  eager  profecu- 
tioii  of  the  murderers  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
and  partly  by  an  opinion  he  had  delivered  vvith  re- 
gard to  the  king's  power  in  eccleliaftical  affairs  ; 
Vol.  VII.  B  h^ 
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he  was  not  only  removed  from  his  office  in  1616, 
but  was,  feme  time  after,  thrown  into  the  Tower. 
Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in  1625, 
the  miniftry,  to  prevent  his  being  chofen  a  mem- 
ber, took  care  to  have  him  appointed  Iheriif  of 
Buckinghamfhire;  but  he  found  means  to  procure 
a  feat  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  1628,  and 
ailed  in  it  with  his  ufual  fpirit  and  vigour.  He 
fpoke  warmly  for  theredrefs  of  grievances,  argued 
boldly  for  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  and  ftrenu- 
oufly  fupported  the  privileges  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  ;  and  in  this  parliament  it  was  that  he 
did  his  country  the  greateft  fervice,  which  not  on- 
ly himfelf,  but  perhaps  any  other  fubjeffc  ever  per- 
formed ;  I  mean  his  framing  the  Petition  of 
Rights,  that  great  bulwark  of  the  Englifli  con- 
ftitution.  By  this,  however,  and  feveral  other 
Heps,  he  again  drew  upon  himfelf  the  refentment 
of  the  minillry ;  for,  by  an  order  of  council,  his 
papers  were  feized,  and  even  his  laft  will,  while 
he  lay  upon  his  death  bed.  He  expired  at  his 
houfe  at  Stoke-Pogey's  in  Buckinghamihire,  Sep- 
tember the  3d,  1634,  aged  eighty-fix.  He  was 
always  at  variance  with  the  great  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con, whom  he  feems  to  have  excelled  as  much  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  the  other  did  him 
in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature.  It 
muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  remarked,  to  his  cre- 
dit, that  in  his  numerous  contefts  with  his  dif- 
ferent adverfaries,  he  generally  came  off,  if  not 
■with  honour,  at  leaft  with  fafety ;  fo  that  king 
James  had  reafon  to  fay  of  him,  that  which  ever 
way  he  zuas  thrown  he  would  fall  upon  his  feet.  His 
works  are  well  known  and  greatly  efteemed,  par- 
ticularly his  Reports,  and  his  Injiitutes  of  the  Laws 
of  England^ 

Sir 
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Sir  Henry  Spelman,  an  eminent    antiquary  in 
ihe  end  of  the  lixteenth  an<l  beginning  of  the  le- 
venteenth  century,  was  defcended  of  an   ancient 
and    honourable    family,  and    born,    in   the  year 
1562,  at  Congham,  a    fmall    village  near  Lynn- 
Regis  in  Norfolk.      He  had  his  education  in  Tri- 
nity college,  Cambridge,  where,  however,  hecon~ 
tinued  not  above  two  years  and  a  half.     Thence 
removing,   upon  the  death  of  his   father,  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  London,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently 
to  theftudy  of  the  law;  but  confined  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  more  liberal  parts    of  that  fcience^ 
Soon    after   he   returned   to   his    native  country, 
where  be  pofTeffed  in  his  own  right,  and  in  that  of 
his  wife,  a   confiderable  eftate  ;  and  fettling  as   a 
country-gentleman    and  farmer,  divided   his  time 
equally  between  fludy  and  bufmefs.     In  1606,  he 
was  appointed  high  flieriff  of  Norfolk  ;  and  about 
three  years  after  was  named  one  of  the  commiffi- 
oners  for  determining  the  difputed  titles  to  lands 
and  manors  in  Ireland.  At  about  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age  he  returned   to  London,  where  he  conti- 
nued to  refide  during  the  rem.aining  part  of  his  life; 
and   this   he    employed,  with   unwearied  applica- 
tion, in  preparing  for  the  prefs,  thof'2  many  learn- 
ed works,  which    he   had  already  begun,  and,  in 
ibme  meafure,    compleated.      In   compliment  to 
his  merit,  which  was   univerfally    allowed,  king 
Charles  the   Firft  offered    him  the   maftcrfhip  of 
Sutton's  hofpical  ;  but  this,  as   he  was  now  old, 
and  in  tolerable  good  circumftances,  he  thought 
proper  to  decline,  though  with   many  expreilions 
of  gratitude.     He  died  m  the  year  1641,  and  was 
interred   in  Weftminller-abbey.     His  works  are 
numerous,  and  all  of  them  valuable  in  their  kind. 
The  principal   are,  Jjpihgia,    a   Difcourfe  con- 
cerning thofe  marks  of  honour,  now  called  Jr/^is  : 
Dc  non  tem^jrmdis  EccUftis :    D$  Sepultura,  or  Of 
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Burial  fees  :  the  Hijlory  of  the  Englifn  councils  : 
A  Treatife  concerning  tythes  ;  another  concerningTe- 
mires  :  but  his  moft  capital  performance,  and  that 
by  which  he  is  beft  known,  is  his  G!  fary,  a 
work  replete  with  the  moft  profound  erudition. 

Sir  Cloudedcy  Shovel,  a  gallant  Tea-ofHcer  in 
the  end  of  the  laft,  and  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  was  born  of  obfcure  parents  at  a  fmali 
town  near  Clay  in  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1650.  He 
was  firil  bound  apprentice  to  a  fhoemaker  ;  but 
his  high  fpirit  difdaining  fuch  a  mean  employ- 
ment, he  foon  after  left  it,  and  went  to  fea  as 
cabin  boy  to  the  famous  Sir  John  Narborough. 
Bv  this  gentleman  he  was  promoted,  for  his  bra- 
very, to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  j  and  rifing  gra- 
dually by  the  force  of  merit,  through  the  inferior 
commiflions  of  captain,  commodore,  and  vice-ad- 
iviiral,  he  v/as  at  laft  advanced  to  be  rear-admiral 
of  England,  and  admiral  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  fleet.  From  the  time  of  his  entering  into 
the  fervice,  to  that  of  his  death,  he  had  a  capital 
fliare  in  all  the  naval  battles  that  were  fought  by 
the  Engliftl.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  particular- 
ly before  Algiers,  in  Dublin-bay,  in  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  in  the  redudlion  of  Gibraltar,  in  the 
a»5tion  at  Malaga,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Toulon  ; 
but,  in  his  return  from  this  laft  enterprize,  his 
{hip,  the  Jjjociation^  unhappily  ftriking  on  the 
rocks,  called  the  Bifl)op  and  his  Clerks^  was  in- 
ftantly  fliipwrecked,  and  himfelf,  and  all  his 
crew  amounting  to  nine  hundred  men,  perifhed  in 
the  ocean.  This  unfortunate  event  happened  Oc- 
tober the  22d,  1707.  The  admiral's  body  being 
thrown  aftiore  on  one  of  the  Scilly  iflands,  was 
ftripped  by  fome  fifliermen  and  buried  in  the  fand  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  taken  up  and  removed  to 
London,  where  after  lying  fome  time  in  ftate,  it 
was  interred  with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  Weft- 

miniler- 
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iPhfVrfter-abbey,  and  a  monument  was  ere6led 
fo  his  memory,  by  the  exprefs  appointitient  of  her 
majefty  queen  Anne. 

Robert  Brady,  a  noted  hiftorian  and  phyficlan  of 
the  fcventeenth  century,  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  and  educated  in  Caius-college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  took,  his  degrees.  He  was 
fucceffively  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  Regius  profelTor  of  phyfic  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge,  and  phyfician  in  ordinary  to 
king;  James  the  Second.-  He  is  chiefly  known  for 
his  Compleat  Hljhry  of  England  from  the  fir jl  eri- 
trance  of  the  Romans,  unto  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
king  Richard  the  Second,  in  three  vols.  fol.  lit 
died  on  the  19th  of  Auguft,    1700. 

John  Pearfon,  a  learned  divine,  and  bifliop  of 
Chelter  in  the  feventeenth  centary,  was  the  fon  of 
Pvlr.  Robert  Pearfon,  rector  of  Creake  and  Snoring 
in  Norfolk,  and  born  at  this  laft  place  February 
the  28th,  1613.  After  finifliing  his  education  at 
iuon  and  Cambridge,,  he  entered  into  orders,  and 
v/as  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Netherbaven  in  the 
church  of  Sarum.  In  1640,  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  lord  keeper  Finch ;  and,  about 
three  years  aft^r,  was  appointed  minifter  of  St. 
Clement's  Eaft-Cheap  in  London.  In  1657  ^'^ 
and  A4r.  Gunning,  maintained  a  difpute  with  two 
Roman  Catholic  priefts,  concerning  the  natureof 
fchifm  :  a  falfe  and  fpurious  account  of  which  waa 
afterwards  printed,  at  Paris.  Upon  the  refloration 
he  was  created  doilor  in  divinity,  and  inftalled 
archdeacon  of  Surrey  ;  and  rifing  gradually  through 
other  preferments,  he  was  at  laft  advanced  to  the 
bifiiopric  of  Chefter.  This  he  enjoyed  above 
thirteen  years,  and  dying  July  the  16th,  1686, 
was  interred  in  his  own  cathedral.  Befides  his 
Expofition  of  the  Creed,  which  is  well  known,  he 
B  3  -■         wrote 
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wrote  a  vindication  of  St.  Ignatius's  epiftles,  and 
fome  other  trails. 

Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange,  a  well  known  writer  m 
the  feventeenth  century,  was  the  Ton  of  Sir  Ha- 
anond  L'Eftrange,  and  born  at  Hunftanton  in  this 
county,  December  the  17th,  1616.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  efpoufed  the 
joyal  caufe,  for  which  he  was  a  remarkable  fuf- 
ferer,  and  was  once  in  the  moft  imminent  danger 
of  lofing  his  life;  for  having,  in  1654,  obtained 
a  commiflion  of  his  majefty  for  furprizing  Lynn 
in  Norfolk,  then  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  parlia- 
ment, his  defign  was  difcovered  by  two  of  his  afibci- 
ates ;  and  he  was  accordingly  feized,  condu6lcd  to 
London,  and  tried  hy  a  court  martial,  v/ho  con- 
demned him  to  fufxer  death  ;  but  he  was  afterwards 
reprieved,  and  continued  in  Newgate  for  upwards 
of  three  years.  Efcaping  thence  in  1648,  here- 
tired  beyond  feas ;  and  returning  to  England  about 
five  years  after,  he  applied  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
before  whom,  having  once  happened  to  play  on  a 
bafs-viol,  he  was  from  that  circumftance  nick- 
named Oliver^ s  Fuller.  Being  naturally  a  man  of 
lively  parts,  and  of  a  fluent  ftyle,  he  begun,  foon, 
after  the  reftoration,  to  eftablifti  a  news-paper, 
called,  the  Public  Intelligencer  and  the  News  ;  but 
this  v/as  laid  down  to  make  room  for  the  London 
C}azette,  the  firft  paper  of  which  appeared  on  the 
-  4th  of  February,  1666.  Mr.  L'Eftrange,  how- 
ever, by  way  of  compenfation,  was  appointed 
Licenfer  of  the  Prefs ;  a  poft,  at  that  time,  of 
fome  truft  and  profit.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  pe- 
riodical paper,  called  the  Ohfervator^  in  defence 
cf  the  government  j  and,  upon  the  acccflion  of 
king  James  the  Second  to  the  throne,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  the 
revolution  he  met  with  fome  trouble  on  account  of 
his  attachment    to   the  abdicated  prince  j  but  he 
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V'as  fuffered,  neverthelefs,  to  go  to  the  grave  in 
peace.  He  died  December  the  nth,  1704,  in 
the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  original 
compolitions  are  but  little  efteemed  j  his  tranfla- 
tions  are  better  known  ;  particularly  his  Zeneui's 
Morals^  and  Mfop's  Fables. 

Thomas  Shadwell,  poet  laureat  to  king  Wil- 
liam the  Third  and  queen  Mary,  was  defcended 
of  an  ancient  family  in  StafFordfhire,  and  born  at 
Lanton-hall  in  Norfolk  in  the  year  1640.  Ha- 
ving compleatcd  his  education  at  Caius-college, 
Cambridge,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  law  ;  but  he  had  not  fpent  much  time  in  this 
laborious  occupation,  when  he  fet  out  on  his  tra- 
vels ;  and,  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  fell 
into  the  acquaintance  of  the  moft  celebrated  wits 
of  the  age  Being  naturally  poflefled  of  a  good 
taftc,  and  fome  genius,  he  refolved  to  cultivate 
the  favour  of  the  mufes,  and,  in  1668,  his  come- 
dy, called,-  the  Sullen  Lovers,  or  the  Impertinents^ 
made  its  appearance.  From  this  time  forwards, 
he  continued  to  advance  in  reputation  till  after  the 
revolution,  when  he  was  appointed  poet  laureat 
and  hifi:oriographer  to  their  majefties,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.Dryden.  Thefehonourable  employments  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  Nov.  1692, 
in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  Befides  the  play 
above-mentioned,  he  wrote  fixteen  others,  among 
which  were  the  Humourljh^  the  Virtiiofo,  the  Squire 
of  Jlfatia,  &c.  He  likewife  wrote  feveral 
poems.  An  edition  of  his  works  in  four  volumes 
^vo,  was  publifhed  in  1720.  Mr.  Dryden  treats 
him  with  great  feverity  in  his  fatire,  called  Mac- 
Flecknoe. 

Thomas  Hern'ng,    archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 

was  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Mr.  John   Herring, 

redor  of  Walfoken  in  Norfolk  ;  and  was  born  at 
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that  place  in  the  year  1693.  He  had  his  educa;- 
tion  at  the  fchool  of  Wifbech  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely, 
and  at  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge.  In  1717  he 
commenced  mafter  of  arts,  and  entering  into  holy 
orders,  became  fucceffively  chaplain  to  Dr.  Fleet- 
wood, then  bifhop  of  Ely,  re6tor  of  Rettingdon 
in  Efiex,  of  Barley  in  Hertfordfliire,  and  of  All- 
Jiallows  the  Great  in  London  ;  preacher  to  the 
fociety  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  chaplain  to  the  king, 
<lean  of  Rochefler,  and  in  1737  was  advanced  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Bangor,  In  1743  he  was  tianf- 
lated  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York.  Here,  du- 
ring the  rebellion  in  1745*  he  diftinguiflied  him- 
felf  remarkably  by  his  loyalty  and  a(5livity.  He 
formed  an  aflbciation  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy  of  the  county,  to  defend  the  government^ 
and  oppofe  the  rebels.  His  merit,  by  this,  and' 
feveral  other  means,  was  rendered  fo  confpicuous,, 
that,  upon  the  death  of  archbifliop  Potter  in  1747, 
iic  v/as  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Caiiterbury.  This 
liigh  dignity  he  enjoyed  about  fix  years,  and  dying 
in  1753,  was  interred  privately,  according  to  his 
cwn  defire,  in  Croyden-church.  He  was  dillin- 
guifhed  as  an  excellent  preacher,  and  his  fermons 
were  publifhed,  in  1763,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 

Humphry  Hody,  a  learned  divine  in  the  end  of 
the  feventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
century,  was  born  January  the  ift,  1659,  atOd- 
ccmbe  in  this  county,  and  educated  at  Wadham- 
college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chofen  a  fel- 
low. He  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Stil- 
jingfieet,  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  and  then  to  Dr. 
Tillotfon,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  as  alfo  to 
Dr.  Tennifon,  his  fucceflbr.  By  the  intereft  of 
this  lall  prelate,  h6  was  advanced  fucceflively  to 
tiie  united  red^ories  of  St,  Michael-Royal  and  St. 
Martin's  Vintrey  in  London,  to  the  re£lory  of 
,i\Ionks-Rifborou^h  in  Buckinghamfliircj  and  to 

the 
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the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford.  He  was  likewife 
e]e<5led  profeflbr of  Greek  in  that  univerfity,  where 
he  founded  in  Wadham- college  ten  fcholarfhips  ; 
five  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew,  and  five  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  Greek  language.  He  died  January 
20,  1706,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the 
college,  to  which  he  had  been  a  benefacf^or.  He 
wrote  a  diflertation  againft  Arifteas's  hiftory  of 
the  feventy  intrepreters  3  a  difcourfe  of  the  origi- 
nal text  and  tranflations  of  the  Bible  ;  and  an  ac- 
count of  thofe  learned  Grecians,  who  retired  into 
Italy  before  and  after  the  taking  of  Conftantino- 
ple  by  the  Turks* 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

F^^^ORTHAMPTONSHIRE  tookits 
h^  Tsj  ^  name  from  Northampton  the  county 
)^  ^-   town.  It  is  feated  in  about  the  middle  of 

^^^-^  England,  and  extending  in  a  long  nar- 
row tra6l  to  the  north-eaft,  borders  on  more  coun- 
ties than  any  other  in  this  part  of  Britain.  On 
the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  Cambridgefhire,  Hun- 
tingdonfhire,  Bedfordfhire  and  Buckinghamfliire  j 
on  the  fouth  by  part  of  Buckinghamfliire  and  Ox- 
fcrdfl^ire  j  on  the  wefl  by  Oxfordfhire  and  War- 
wicklbire,  and  on  the  north  by  Leicefterfhire, 
Rutlandfhire  and  Lincolnfliire.  Extending  m 
length  from  the  fouth-wefl:  to  the  north-eaft  fifty- 
iive  miles,  and  in  the  broadeft  part  from  eaft  to 
weft  twenty-fix  miles,  and  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  circumference. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  county  made  a 
part  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Coritani,  and 
under  the  Saxons  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia.  There  are  Roman  remains  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  county,  as  camps,  foundations  of 
buildings,  and  Roman  urns,  coins,  and  many 
other  antiquities.  Likewife  there  are  two  Ro- 
man roads  which  crofs  it,  the  one  where  it  is 
fcroadeft,  and  the  other  where  it  is  narroweft. 
The  firft  is  generally  allowed  to  be  VVatling- 
iheet,  and  the  'other  only  a  vicinal  way.  How- 
ever, it  muft  have  been  a  road  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  becaufe  it  branches  out  into  two,  before 
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it  leaves  the  county,  the  one  road  running  north" 
eaft,  and  the  other  north.  The  traces  of  many 
houfes  and  villas  are  to  be  found  upon  the  mili- 
tary way,  that  were  ufed  by  the  Romans  for  plea- 
fure  or  retirement. 

This  county  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Nen,  the  Welland, 
the  Oufe,  the  Learn,  and  the  Charwell.  The 
Nen,  the  Learn  and  Charwell,  have  their  fourccs 
on  one  hill,  near  Cotefby  and  Herridon,  on  the 
fouth-weft  of  Daventry.  The  Nen,  the  moil 
confiderable  of  thefe  rivers,  runs  almoft  due  eaft, 
till  having  pafled  the  town  of  Northampton,  it  by 
various  windings  direils  its  courfe  north-eaft,  and 
traverfing  the  whole  length  of  the  county,  fepa- 
rates  Cambridgefliire  from  Lincolnfhire,  and  after 
receiving  three  large  rivulets  in  its  way,  called 
Ire-brook,  Harper-brook,  and  Willow- brook,  be- 
fides  a  multitude  of  fmaller  ftreams,  falls  into  a 
bay  of  the  German  ocean,  called  the  Wafnes  or 
Lyn-Deep.  The  Learn,  which  directs  its  courfe 
weftward  into  Warwickfhire,  and  the  Charwell, 
which  flows  to  the  fouthward  into  Oxfordfhire, 
will  be  defcribed  in  thofe  counties.  The  Wel- 
land rifes  in  the  hundred  of  Rothwell,  near  a  vil* 
lage  named  Howthorp,  on  the  weftern  borders  ot 
this  county,  and  running  north-eaft  paffes  by 
Harborough  In  Leicefterfhire,  Rockingham  in 
this  county,  and  Stamford,  where  it  begins 
to  be  navigable ;  and  from  thence  paffes  on  to 
Spalding,  when  having  thus  divided  this  county 
from  Leicefterfhire,  Rutlandfhire,  and  Lincoln- 
fhire, it  falls  into  the  Nen  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Peterborough.  The  Oufe  rifes  near  Brackley  in  this 
county,  and  rifes  from  a  fpring  called  Oufe- Well, 
in  the  hundred  of  Sutton,  then  running  north- 
eaft  through  the  counties  of  Buckijigham,  Bed- 
B  6  furd. 
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ford,  Cambridge   and    Norfolk,  falls    into  Lyn- 
Deeps. 

Thefe  rivers  fupply  the  county  with  plenty  of 
frefti  water  nfh,  fuch  as  perch,  roach,  dace,  gud- 
geons, eels,  chubs,  and  pikes.  There  are  fome 
iifh  that  are  not  very  common,  fuch  as  that  call- 
ed the  Shallors,  found  in  the  river  Charwell,  the 
ted-eel  in  the  Nen,  as  alfo  the  burbot  and  the 
riifF.  Now  and  then  there  are  fturgeon,  falmon,- 
fmelts,  a.nd  lampreys,  that  proceed  from  the  fea, 
but  thefe  are  not  very  common. 

There  are  but  few  medicinal  fprings  in  this 
county,  one  of  which  is  at  King's-cliff,  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Stamford,  which  both  fmells  and' 
taftes  of  iron.  It  will  let  fall  a  v/hite  fedimcnC 
with  oil  of  tartar;  and  with  galls  it  precipitates- 
a  purple  fediment ;  but  turns  of  an  opake  red 
with  logwood,  and  of  a  deep  green  with  fyrup  of 
violets.  A  gallon  yields  a  hundred  and  forty 
grains  of  fediment,  feventy-five  of  which  arc  lime- 
itone  and  oker,  and  fixty-five  a  calcarious  nitre. 
From  various  experiments  it  appears,  that  this- 
water  is  of  a  chalybeate,  laxative,  nature,  im- 
pregnated with  iron  and  calcarious  nitre,  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  fea  fait,  and  a  earthy  fub- 
ftance.  It  will  not  purge  a  ftrong  perfon,  unlefs 
he  drinks  from  three  to  five  quarts  j  but  it  has 
been  ufed  with  great  fuccefs,  in  diforders  from 
obftru£tixDns,  and  in  eruptions  of  the  fkin  j  it  bas- 
al fo  cured  feveral  lame  perfons^ 

Aflrop  wells  have  been  lately  in  great  efteem  ; 
this  mineral  water  is  a  brifk,  fpirituous,  cl-ear, 
and  well-tafted  chalybeate.  It  lets  fall  a  white 
fediment  with  oil  of  tartar  ;  and  a  gallon  after 
evaporation  yields  feventeen  grains  of  fediment^ 
containing  nitre  and  calcarious  earth.  Drank  at 
the  fountain  head,  it  is  a  certain  cure  for  all  fe- 
male obftrudionsj  and  in  tlie  iirft  and  fecond 
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ftages  of  confumptions.  It  feldom  fails  in  the 
jaundice,  and  beginning  of  a  dropfy ;  and  it  re- 
ftores  a  conftitution  weakened  by  hard  drinking  • 
the  dofe  is  very  large,  that  is,  from  three  quarts 
to  five  in  the  forenoon.  Some  affirm  it  will  cure 
madnefs  and  melancholy. 

In  the  pariih  of  King's-Sutton,  four  miles  fouth 
by  eaft  of  Banbury  in  Oxfordfhire,  is  a  mineral 
fpring,  that  has  an  intolerable  ftrong  fmell  like 
rotten  ecras  :  but  the  tafte  is  faltifh,  warm  and 
pungent,  like  fait  of  tartar.  A  gallon  yields  a 
hundred  and  fixty-fix  grains  of  fediment.  of  which 
nine  are  earth,  and  the  reft  fait,  of  a  pungent^ 
brackifh,  and  bitter  tafte,  with  all  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  an  alkali.  It  is  a  purging  water,, 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  fulphur,  and  an  alka- 
line fait  mixed  with  fea-falt.  It  is  famous  for  dif- 
culling  and  healing  of  tumours,  ulcers,  and  all 
difeafes  of  the  fkin. 

The  new  well  at  Northampton  was  difcovered 
in  1703  ;  it  is  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town, 
and  appears  to  have  been  very  fuccefsful  in 
curing  the  gravel.  There  are  feveral  other 
fprings,  that  in  the  Popifh  times  had  the  name 
of  holy  wells ;  but  though  the  waters  are  exceed- 
ing good,  they  are  not  famous  for  any  particular 
virtues. 

The  air  of  Northamptonfhire  is  fo  pure  and 
healthy,  that  there  are  here  more  feats  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  than  in  any  other  county  of  the 
fame  extent  in  England.  There  is,  however,  a 
fmall  tract  of  country  called  Fenland,.  to  the 
north-eaft  of  Peterborough,  where  there  is  fenny 
land,  which  joins  to  the  great  fent,  of  Cambridge- 
fhire  and  Lincolnftiire  j  however,  this  part  is  not 
fo  unwholefome  as  formerly,  the  marfhes  and  wa- 
try  grounds  having  been  drained,  and  in  a  great 
meafure  eonvtrted  into  firm  land. 

There 
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There' are  feveral  forts  of  earths  under  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  which  prove  to  be  good  ma- 
nures for  poor  land,  or  fuch  as  is  worn  out.  A- 
mong  thefe  are  the  marley  earth  at  Adfton,  the 
clayey  earth  at  Defborough,  the  flatty  clay  at 
Eaft  Farndon,  and  a  foft  white  earth  at  Chad- 
ftone,  and  Wood  Newton.  There  are  other  earths 
proper  for  mechanical  ufes ;  as  loams  of  divers 
forts,  at  Thorp  and  elfewhere,  for  bell-founders  ; 
penny-earth  in  many  places,  which  makes  floors 
as  hard  and  lafting  as  plafter  of  Paris ;  it  alfa 
ferves  to  make  comb-pots,  for  the  combers  of 
jerfey.  There  is  likewife  lamb-earth,  with  which 
they  make  earthen  floors,  at  Lilford  and  other 
places.  There  is  clay  fit  to  make  bricks,  at  Eaft- 
Farndon  and  Kettering ;  tobacco-pipe  clay  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  Northampton  field,  and  potters 
earth  at  Oakely  barn.  There  are  yellow  aftd  pur- 
ple okers  at  Thingdon,  and  of  other  kinds  near 
Kettering  ;  as  alfo  red  oker  at  Clipfton.  The 
pipe  clay  is  accounted  as  good  for  medicinal 
ufes,  as  the  fealed  earth  that  was  formerly  brought 
from  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  pur- 
ple oker  at  Thingdon  is  as  aftringent  as  bole-ar- 
moniac  ;  and  the  white  earth  of  Chadfton  is  as 
good  as  cerufe  for  excoriations.  They  have  a 
great  deal  of  ftone  fit  for  building  and  other  ufes, 
in  feveral  places,  and  lime-ftone  at  Eafton  near 
Stamford,  which,  when  burnt,  makes  very  good 
lime.  Near  Calliwefton  the  inhabitants  dig  up 
flates  for  covering  houfes.  This  county  alfo  pro- 
duces falt-petre.  The  rag-ftone  is  fo  fine,  that 
it  is  little  inferior  to  marble,  and  is  got  out  of 
Weldcn  quarry. 

This  is  a  fine  fporting  country,  and  abounds 
with  v/oods,  lawns,  fields,  meadows,  chafes,  parks 
and  gardens.  It  is  in  general  a  champain  coun- 
try, fit  both  for  tillage  and  pafture,  and  is  fruit- 
ful 
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ful  both  in  corn  and  grafs  j  but  it  having  no  coal- 
pits, fuel  is   fcarce,  few  of  its  rivers  being  navi- 
crable.     It   is    generally   faid,  that  wood  is    very 
fcarce  in  this  county,  which  is  fomewhat  furpriz- 
ino-,  confidering   there  are  fuch  large  forefts  ;  for 
Rockingham   foreft    is   fourteen  miles  long,  and 
five  broad.     Sacy  foreft  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  mile  broad  ;  and  Whittlebury  foreft  is  in 
fome  places  nine  miles   long,  and  three  broad, 
though  not  fo  much  in  others.  Befidcs  thefe,  there 
is    wood    in   chafes    and    parks,    and  about    the 
towns  and  villages,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  fo 
exceflively  dear,  any  where   as   at  Northampton^ 
where   travellers  always    complain   of   the    great 
price  of  firing,  when  they  make  any  ftay  at  that  , 
town.    In  fome  places,  in  (lead  of  coals  and  wood, 
they  ufe  peat  or  turf  for  firing  ;  which  is  dug  up 
in  the  fens  in  the  eaflera  part  of  the  county,  where 
it  is  in   fome  places  fix  feet  deep,  and  in  others 
fcarcely  one. 

The  cattle  of  this  county  are  much  the  fame  as 
in   other   parts,  but  ftieep  are  in  greater  plenty, 
and  yet  all  the  profit  they  make  of  their  wool  is, 
in  general,  felling  it  into  other  counties,  where 
the  clothing   trade  is  carried   on.     The  inhabi- 
tants have,  however,  in  fome  few  places,  fet  up 
woollen  manufactories,  particularly  at  Kettering, 
where  they   make  ferges,  tammies  and  flialloons, 
whereby  many  are  employed  in  combing  and  fpin- 
ning  the  wool,  as  well  as  in  weaving  and  drefling 
the  iluffs.     Sir  Matthew  Dudley  likewife,  many 
years  ago,  fet  up  fuch  manufactures  at  Oundle,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  that  town  and  neighbour- 
hood.    In  this   county  are  alfo  made  great  num- 
bers of  boots  and  (hoes,  many  of  which  are  ient 
up  to  London,  and  exported  to  our  plantations  in. 
America, 

Among 
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Among  the  fcarce  plants  that  grow  wild  In 
Northamptonfhire,  are  the  following. 

Common  eryngo,  Eryngium  vulgare^  J.  B.  vul- 
gare  et  Camcrarii^  C.  B.  Not  far  from  Daventry, 
by  the  fide  of  the  old  Roman  way  calkd  VVatlino— 
ftreet,  near  a  village  named  Brookhall. 

Hollow-leaved  i^ientian,  or  rather  fopewort,  Gew 
i'lana  concava^  Ger.  Saponaria  concava  ^nglica, 
C.  B.  This  was  firft  found  in  a  fmall  grove  of 
a  wood,  called  the  Spinney,  near  Lichbarrow. 

Mountain-cudweed,  or  catsfoot,  Gnaphalium 
montanum  five  pes  caii.  Park.  On  Bernake  heathj. 
not  far  from  Stamford. 

Common  pafque-flower,  P ulfati Ha  Jnglica  pur- 
purea^ Park,  parad.  Jlore  claufo  caeruleo^  J.  B.  On 
the  fame  heath,  in  great  plenty. 

Hooded  water-milfoil,  Millefol'ium  paluflre fiore 
luteo  galericulato.  In  the  ditches  by  the  river's  lidCy. 
as  you  go  from  Peterborough  to  Thorp. 

This  county  is  divided  into  twenty  hundreds, 
and  contains  the  city  of  Peterborough,  and  eleven 
market  towns,  viz.  Brackley,  Daventry,  Higham- 
Ferrers,  Kettering,  Northampton,  Oundle,  Rock- 
ingham, Thrapfton,  Towcefter,  and  Welling- 
borough. It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
and  diocefe  of  Peterborough,  and  has  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  parifhes.  It  fends  nine  members 
to  parliament,  that  i&,  two  knights  of  the  fhire  for 
the  county,  two  citizens  for  Peterborough,  two 
burgefles  for  Northampton,  two  for  Brackley,  and 
one  for  Higham- Ferrers. 

We  {hall  enter  this  county  by  the  London  road, 
which  leads  from  Newport-Pagneli  to  Northamp- 
ton. 

Northampton,  the  chief  town  in  the  coun- 
ty, to  which  it  gives  name,  was,  according  to 
Camden,  fo  called  from  its  northern  fituation  on 

the 
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the  river  Nen,  upon  whofe  banks  it  is  featcd,  and' 
where  another  river  named  North  Fandon,  falls- 
into  it  on  the  weflern  fide  of  the  town  :  others 
maintain,  that  it  was  anciently  called  Hamtun  in; 
the  Saxon  annals,  and  that  north  was  prefixed 
to  it  foon  after  the  conqueft,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
i^outhampton,  which  was  alfo  before  that  time  on- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  Hamtun.  It  is  feated 
fixty-fix  miles  north-wefl  of  London,  and  appears 
to  have  been  an  obfcure  place  till  after  the  con- 
queft j  yet  tt  is  thought  to  have  been  very  ancient, 
though  no  mention  is  made  of  it  during  the  Saxoa- 
heptarchy;  but  Henry  of  Huntington  obferves, 
that  it  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground  by  the 
Danes  :  yet  was  foon  after  rebuilt  by  the  afTillance 
of  king  Canute;  and  we  find  in  Domefday-book, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  there 
were  in  this  town  fixty  burgelTes,  who  had  as- 
many  manfions  here.  It  has  fent  members  to  par- 
liament ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft, 
and  as  it  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  feveral 
parliam.ents  have  been  held  there.  The  barons 
began  their  rebellion  againft  king  Henry  the  Third 
in  this  tov/n,  and  that  prince  took  it  by  affaulr^ 
About  the  end  of  that  reign  fome  difcontented 
fcholars  retired  thither  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and,  with  the  king's  leave,  profecuted 
their  ftudies,  during  three  years,  and  formed  a 
college  here,  fo  that  there  appeared  to  be  an  uni- 
verfity  in  Northampton,  till  this  fociety  was  fup- 
prefled,  by  a  fpecial  prohibition,  as  being  injurious 
to  both  univerfities. 

Leiand  obferves,  that  in  his  time  it  was  encom- 
paffed  with  a  wall,  and  had  four  gates,  named 
Eaft,  Weft,  North  and  South  Gate  ;  but  that  the 
Eaft  Gate  was  the  handfomeft  of  them  all.  It 
bad  then  a  caftle,  which  ftood  near  the  Weft 
Gate,  and  had  a  large  keep.     There  were  alfo 

ievea 
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feven  parifli  churches  within  the  walls,  of  whicf? 
Allhiillows  was  the  principal,  and  ftood  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  In  the  fuburbs  were  two  pa- 
rifh  churches  ;  thus  this  town  had  nine  churches^ 
hefides  St.  Catharine's  chapel,  which  flood  in  a 
church-yard  within  the  walls,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
].irge  chapel  without  the  North  Gate,  Befidcs 
thefe  churches,  there  were  here  many  religious  foun- 
dations :  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew  for  Black 
friars  ftood  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  near 
the  North  Gate  :  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  by  Simon  Seinliz,  the 
firfl  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  Maud  his  wife, 
Hugh,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  confirmed  the  churches 
and  tythes  given  to  this  priory,  and  Henry  the 
Firft,  added  his  royal  affent  to  that  confirmation, 
and  granted  the  monks  many  liberties  and  fran- 
chifes.  This  priory,  which  was  for  Cluniac 
monks,  had  been  fubordinate  to  the  foreign  abbey 
of  St.  Mary  de  Caritate,  but  had  been  made  de- 
nizen in  the  fixth  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  af- 
terwards, at  its  diffolution,  its  revenue  was  valu- 
ed by  Speed  at  334  1.  a  year  ;  but  by  Dugdale  at 
263  I.  In  the  weft  part  of  the  town  was  an  ab- 
bey of  Black  canons  dedicated  to  St.  James,  builc 
by  William  F''everell,  natural  fon  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  before  the  year  1112,  which  was  va- 
lued at  the  diflolution  at  175!.  8s.  2d.  a  year. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  town,  a  little  above  the 
South  Gate,  was  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptift,  for  poor  and  infirm  perfons,  founded  by 
Walter,  archdeacon  of  Northampton,  about  the 
year  II 37,  and  rated  at  the  fuppreflion  at  25  1. 
6  s.  2d.  per  annum.  The  friars  minors  had  hired 
an  habitation  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Giles  in  1224, 
but  afterwards  fixed  northward  of  the  market 
place,  upon  ground  given  them  by  the  town. 
This  houfe  was  valued  at  the  fuppreflion  at  6  U; 
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17  s.  4  c].  a  year.  In  the  horfe-market  was  a 
priory  of  friars  preachers,  before  the  year  174O, 
to  which  John  Dabington  was  either  a  founder, 
or  a  confiderable  benefactor,  which  at  the  dillolu- 
tion  was  valued  at  5I.  7  s.  10  d.  a  year.  St. 
Mary's  was  a  priory  of  Carmelite  friars,  found- 
ed and  endowed  by  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  I  ci- 
cefter,  in  the  year  1271  :  it  was  feated  within 
the  wails,  and  was  valued  at  the  diflblution  at 
icl.  10  s.  a  year.  A  houfe  of  Black  friars 
was  in  the  ftreet  v/here  a  horfe-market  was  kept 
once  a  week,  and  was  endowed  with  great 
privileges  :  it  had  but  few  benefactors,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  difiblution  was  valued  only  at 
5  1  a  year.  In  Brigg-ftreet,  near  the  South  Gate, 
John  Longville,  in  <  322,  gave  a  meffliage,  with 
the  appurtenances,  for  a  chapel  and  priory  of  Au- 
guftine  friars.  On  the  fouth  hde  of  the  town  was 
an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  for  a  mafter 
and  leprous  brethren,  before  the  year  1240.  There 
was  alio  a  coUco-e  belonging;  to  the  church  of  All- 
Saints,  which  v/as  valued  at  the  difiblution  at  2I. 
13  s,  4d.  a  year.  An  hofpital,  near  the  Weft 
Gate,  was  founded  by  the  citizens  about  the  year 
1450  ;  and  without  the  walls  of  the  town  was  the 
abbey  de  la  Pre  for  Cluniac  nuns,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  by  Simon  Seinliz,  the  fe- 
Cjond  earl  of  Northampton,  and  dedicated  to  St» 
Mary.  At  the  time  of  the  fuppreflion  here  were 
ten  nuns,  when  the  revenue  of  the  houfe  amount- 
ed to  1 19  1.  9  s.  7  d.  a  year. 

The  walls,  gates,  and  religious  houfes,  though 
ftanding  in  the  time  of  Leland,  who  died  in  the 
year  1552,  are  now  entirely  demolifhed  j  but  011 
the  weft  iide  of  the  town  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the 
ruins  of  the  caftle. 

Ofl 
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On  the  third  of  September,    1695,  Northamp-^^ 
ton   was   burnt  town  ;   but  was  foon  rebuilt  in  3' 

,  regular,  and  more  handfome  manner,  and  is  nov/' 
a  very  neat  agreeable  town.  Of  the  abo\'e 
churches  only  four  remain,  Allhallows,  St.  Giles's, 
St.  Sepulchre's,  and  St.  Peter's,  the  largeft  of 
which,  called  Allhallows,  or  All-Saints,  ftands  in' 
the  center  of  the  town,  at  the  meeting  of  four 
fpacious  ftreets.  It  has  a  dome,  and  a  noble  por- 
tico, with  eight  lofty  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,, 
erected  at  the  expencc  of  king  Charles  the  Second, 
The  top  is  encomp7.ired  with  a  baluftrade,  adorn-* 
ed  with  vafes,  and  a  ftatue  of  the   above   prince. 

•  Here  is  the  town  and  county  hall,  which  laft  is  a" 
magnificent   ftone   building,    a<lorned    with    co- 
lumns and  pilaftefs  of  the  Corinthian  order  j  ancf 
the  market-place  is  fo  regular  and  fpacious,  as  to; 
be  accounted  one  ot  the  fineft   in   England,  the- 
buildings  being  neat,  uniform,  and  of  a  confider- 
ab'e  hei-ght.     Here  are  alfo   a  county  jail,  three" 
liofpitals,  an-d'  an   inn,    called   George -Inn,    the 
building  of  which  cod  200g}.  and  was  given  bv 
John   Dryden,  Efq;  towards    th-e  endowment  of 
a   charity-fchool,  for   thirty  boys  and  ten  girls. 
The  town  has   two  bridges  over  the  Nen,  which* 
has  been  made  navigable  for  lighters,  by  which 
means  coals  are  brought  by  water  to  the  town.  It 
has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  which  is  efteemed  the 
moft  confiderable  horfe-market   in  the  kingdom  ; 
for  being  fituated  between  York  and  London,   it 
is  tb.e  rendezvous  for  the  jockiesof  both  places.  Its 
fairs  are  held  on  February  20,  for  horfes,  horned 
cattle  and  toys ;  on  April  5,  May  4,  and  Auguft  5, 
which  are  all  great  horfe- fairs  ;  on  Auguft  26,  for 
ai-1  forts  of  merchandize;  on  September  19,  chief- 
ly for  cheefe  and  flieep  ;  on   November  28,  and 
December  19,.  for  all  forts  of  cattle,     On  a  neigh- 
bouring; 
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'bouring  down,  called  Pye-Leys,  are  frequent 
horfe-races,  and  about  the  town  are  a  great  nuni^ 
ber  of  cherry-gardens. 

Robert   Browne,    an   Englifli  divine,  and    the 
founder  of  the  feet  called  Brownilis,  was  dcfcend- 
€d  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and  born 
in  the  town  of  Northampton.     He   had  his  edu- 
cation in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards  became    a    fchoolmafter  in  the  borough   of 
Southwark.     In  1580,  he    began    to  promulgate 
his  peculiar  doctrines,  for  which   he  was   thrown 
into  prii'on  ;  but  being  a  near  relation  of  the  lord 
treafurer  Burleigh,  he  was  foon  fet  at  liberty.    He 
then  went  over  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  fettled 
at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand,  where  he  publiflied  a 
book,  entitled,    A  Treatife  cf  Refor?7uition    zvith- 
out Jlay'ing for  any  Alan.     Coming  back    to    Eng- 
land about  the  year  1585,  he  refumed  his  former 
talk  of  propagating  his  tenets;  but  being  excom- 
municated   by    the   bifbop  of    Peterborough,    he 
thought   proper  to  return  into  the  bofom   of  the 
church  ;  and  even  to  accept  of  a  benefice  in    it. 
Being  thrown,  for  an  aliault  upon  the  conftable  of 
the  parifh,  into  Northampton  goal,  when  above 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  there  fickened,  and    died 
in  1630  ;  declaring,  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  had 
been    committed   to  thirty- two   prifons^    in  forne    of 
which  he  could  not  fee  his  hand  at  noon- day. 

James  Hervey,  the  celebrated  author  of  tlie 
Meditations  among  the  To?nhsy  was  the  fon  of  a 
clergyman,  and  born  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1 7 14,  at  Hardingltone  near  Northampton.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  grammar- fchool  of 
that  town,  and  at  Lincoin-coljege,  Oxford.  Ha- 
ving finilhcd  his  ftudies,  and  tai^en  the  degree  of 
arts,  he  became  curate  to  his  father,  who  was 
then  poiTeired  of  the  livingcf  Wcfton-Favell,  near 
Northampton,     He  afterwards  ferved  as  curate  in 

two 
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two  other  pariflies  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  his  fa* 
thcr  in  1752,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  livings  of 
Wefton-Favcll  and  Collingtree.  He  Teemed  to 
be  naturally  of  a  delicate  conflitution,  which  he 
weakened  ftill  more  by  his  application  to  his  ftu- 
dics  ;  and  having  been,  for  fome  time,  afflicted 
with  a  cramp  and  a  heilic  cough,  he  was  feizcd 
with  his  laft  illnefs  in  December  1758,  and  expi- 
red on  Chriftmas-day  of  that  year,  aged  forty- 
four.  Befides'  his  Meditations  among  the  Tom'hsy 
he  wrote  RefieHions  on  a  Flower  Garden^  a  Def- 
rant  on  Creation^  Contemplations  on  the  Night  and 
Starry  Hca'vens^  Thcron  and  Afpacia^  &c. 

Within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Nor- 
thampton is  one  of  the  crofl'es  erected  by  king 
Edward  the  Firfl,  in  memory  of  Eleanor  his  queen, 
whofe  corps  was  refted  here,  in  its  way  to  Weft- 
minfter ;  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  north  of 
the  crofs,  feveral  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up. 

At  CoGENHoo,  about  five  miles  to  the  eaftward 
of  Northampton,  have  been  dug  up  a  Roman  urn, 
covered  with  a  flat  flone,  containing  a  mixture  of 
allies  and  earth  j  and  in  the  fame  field  feveral  Ro- 
man coins  have  been  found,  one  of  which  had  a 
head  of  Fauflina. 

At  Little  Billing  near  Northampton,  was 
a  Ciflercian  priory,  built  by  William  the  Conque- 
ror, and  dedicated  to  St.  Augufline,  but  was  only 
a  cell  to  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew  at  Northamp- 
ton. Thomas  Sorrell  gave  to  this  houfe  fe- 
veral gifts,  which  were  confirmed  by  king  Hen- 
ry the  Firft.  In  the  fixteenth  year  of  Kdward 
the  Third,  1322,  Johnde  Longavile  enlarged  this 
priory;  and  befides  repairing,  gave  feveral  lands 
tor  maintaining  the  fame.  Jt  was  lately  in  the 
pofleflion  of  VVilliam  Thurfby,' Efq; 

Five  miles  to  the  weft  of  Northampton  is  Al- 
THORP,  a  noble  feat,  belonging  to  the  family  of 

the 
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the  Speticers.  It  was  built  by  Robert,  earl  of 
Sunderland,  in  the  midll  of  a  delightful  park, 
laid  out  and  planted  after  the  manner  of  that  at 
Oreenvvich.  There  is  here  a  noble  piece  of  wa- 
ter, in  which  is  a  fine  Venetian  gondola.  The 
houfe  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a  magnificent 
gallery,  furnifaed  with  curious  paintings  by  the 
greatefi:  matlers. 

At  KiNDSTHORP  near  Northampton,  an  hof- 
pital  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims, 
and  poor  indigent  and  fickly  perfons,  by  the  prior 
and  convent  of  St.  Andrews  in  Northampton, 
They  were  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  procurator, 
two  chaplains,  and  fix  lay-brothers.  In  this  houfe 
there  were  two  chapels,  one  dedicated  to  the  '^I'ri- 
nity,  and  the  other  to  St.  David.  The  revenues 
of  this  hofpital  were  valued  at  the  fupprefiion 
at  32  1.  4  s,  5  d,  per  annum. 

Six  miles  fouth-weft  of  Northampton  is  HoLf 
denby-Palace,  which  was  built  by  Sir  Chrifl:o- 
pher  Hatton,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
privy  counfellor  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  knight 
of  the  garter.  It  is  fituated  on  a  plcafant  hill, 
commanding  a  delightful  profpecl,  and  called 
Holdenby  Houfe,  in  remembrance  of  his  great 
grandmother,  heirefs  of  that  ancient  family  the 
Holdenbys  :  but  Sir  Chriftopher  dying  unmarried, 
left  Sir  William  Newport,  knight,  his  fifter's 
fon,  his  heir,  who,  in  default  of  male  ifiue,  gave 
his  eftate  to  Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  his  godfon, 
and  neareft  kinfman  ;  afterwards  it  became  a  pa- 
lace to  king  Charles  the  Firft  ;  and  when  he  was 
delivered  to  the  parliament,  he  was  three  months 
kept  prifoner  there.  This  palace  was  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  her  grace  the  late  dutchefs  dowager  of 
Marlborough,  and  its  remains,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  vicv/,  fliew  that  it  was  a  very  magnificent 
ilructure. 

At 
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At  Northampton  all  the  principal  roads  in  the 
county  meet*  The  only  towns  of  any  confidera- 
tion  in  this  county,  to  the  ibuth  of  Northamp- 
ton, are  Towoefter  and  Brackley. 

TowcEsTER  is  feated  about  nine  miles  to  tlie 
fouth  of  Northampton,  and  was  thought  by  Cam- 
den to  be  the  Tripontium  of  Antoninus,  but 
fome  later  authors  place  that  iiation  at  Rugby, 
and  others  at  Dowbridge.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tainly built  upoti  the  Roman  military  highway, 
called  Watiing-ftrcet,  which  is  vifible  in  feveral 
places  between  this  town  and  Stony-Stratford. 
Moft  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a 
Roman  ftation,  though  not  one  of  thofe  mention- 
ed in  the  Itenarary ;  becaufe  Roman  coins  have, 
2t  different  times,  been  dug  up  there.  In  the  Sax- 
on times  Towcefter  was  fo  well  fortified,  that  the 
Danes  were  not  able  to  take  it.  Afterwards,  Ed- 
ward the  Elder,  furrounded  it  with  a  flone  wall, 
which  is  now  entirely  demolifiied.  It  probably 
received  its  name  from  the  Tove,  a  fmall  ftream, 
which  is  alfo  fomctimes  called  the  Wedon,  which 
almoft  furrounds  it,  and  the  word  cefter,  which 
fignifies  a  fort  or  town.  It  is  fixty-one  miles 
north-wefl  of  London,  and  feven  north- weft  of 
Stony-Stratford,  and  is  a  handfome  populous 
town,  in  the  great  road  froqi  London  to  Chefter, 
on  which  account  it  has  feveral  good  inns.  The 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  making  bone-lace.  It 
has  a  good  market  on  Tucfdays,  and  two  fairs, 
held  on  the  i2th  of  May,  and  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, for  all  forts  of  cattle  and  merchandize.  Here 
was  an  hofpitai  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  before 
the  year  1240. 

Edv/ard  Bernard,  a  learned  aftronomer,  linguift, 
and  critic,  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born 
on  the  1 2th  of  May,  1638,  at  Perry  St.  Paul, 
commonly  called  Paulcr's  Ferry,  near  Towcefter, 

and 
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aitd  educated,  firil  at  Merchant-taylor's-fchool, 
London,  and  afterwards  at  St.  John's  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  where,  in  1673,  he  was 
chofen  Savilian  profefibr  of  Aflronomy  upon 
the  rerign?,tion  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wr^n.  This 
important  place  he  had  not  held  above  three  years, 
w.hen,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Ar- 
lington, he  was  fent  to  France  by  king  Charles 
the^econd,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to  the  dukes  of 
Grafton  and  Northumberland,  natural  Tons  of 
that  prince  by  Barbara  ViUiers,  dutchefs  of  Cleve- 
land, who  then  refided  with  her  children  at  Pa- 
ris. Here,  however,  he  did  not  long  continue; 
for  the  gravity  of  his  temper  notfuitingthe  gaiety  of 
the  dutchefs's family,  he  returned  to  England  in  lefs 
thanatwelvemonth.  From  this  time  forward  he  dif- 
charged  his  duty  as  profclTor  till  169 1,  when  be- 
ing prefented  to  the  rich  re<5lory  of  BrightwcJl  in 
Berkfhire,  he  refigned  his  chair  in  favour  of  Mr, 
David  Gregory,  profefTor  of  mathematics  at  Edin- 
burgh. Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  was 
afflicted  with  the  ftone  ;  and  falling  into  a  con- 
fumption,  attended  with  a  dyfentery,  he  died  at 
Oxford  January  the  12th,  1697,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  and  publilhed 
a  great  number  of  books  in  feveral  branches  of 
learning;  particularly  in  mathematics,  aftronomy, 
philology,  &CC. 

At  East  Neston,  a  little  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Towcefter,  is  a  villa  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Pomfret.  This  is  a  (lately  building,  defigned  by 
Inigo  Jones,  and  is  pleafantly  feated  amidlt  plan- 
tations of  wood,  villas,  and  delightful  profpedls. 
On  the  back  front  beyond  the  garden  is  a  large 
canal,  and  the  meadows  through  which  the  river 
winds  its  ftream,  lie  open  to  the  view  of  the 
houfe.  Here  was  a  magnificent  colleilion  of 
Greek,  Roman,  and    Egyptian   Itatues  of  white 

Vol.  VIL  C  marble. 
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marble,  being  the  moft  ornamental  part  of  the 
Marmora  Arondeliana,  which  were  lately  prefent- 
ed  by  the  countefs  dowager  of  Pomfret,  to  the 
univcrfity  of  Oxford.  The  hall  is  a  fine  lofty 
room,  and  the  great  flaircafe  is  painted  in  frefco, 
by  Sir  James  Thornhill. 

AtWEEDEN  PiNKNEY,  on  the  wcfi:  fide  of 
I'owcefter,  was  a  Benedi£line  priory,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  which  was  a  cell  to  St.  Lucian  near 
Beauvois  in  France,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Hcii' 
ry  the  Firft. 

Cmipping-Warden^,  a  village  fix  miles  weft 
of  Towcefter,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
}iad  formerly  a  market.  The  inhabitants  have  a 
tradition,  that  the  old  town  of  that  name  ftood  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  diftant,  at  a  place,  called  the 
Black-ground,  and  that  it  was  entirely  confumed 
by  fire.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  plough  often 
difcovers  foundations  of  houfes,  and  hewn  ftones 
for  building,  with  pieces  of  Roman  coin.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  town  is  a  vallum,  called  Wal- 
iow-bank,  fuppofed  to  be  raifed  againft  a  weftern 
enemy.  It  is  a  rampart  of  earth,  refembling  a  high 
wall,  pointing  northwards,  directly  towards  Af- 
ton  in  the  wall,  but  there  is  now  only  a  fmall  part 
of  it  remaining,  about  twenty-four  paces  in 
length.  It  has  a  narrow  ridge,  and  on  the  wef- 
tern  fide  is  almoft  perpendicular.  From  the  foot 
to  the  ridge  is  nine  paces,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  having  reached  as  far  as  Afton  in  the 
wall,  which  the  name  plainly  (hews  ;  and  that  it 
was  a  Roman  work,  appears  from  its  form,  and 
the  Roman  coins  found  about  it. 

Near  it  is  Edgecott,  orEDCEcoTE,  a  village 
feated  upon  Dane's-moor ,  which  is  a  fpacious 
valley,  in  which  two  bloody  battles  have  been 
fought;  one  by  a  party  of  the  Danes  and  an  army 
of  iiaxonsj  who  united  to  oppofe  their  depredati» 
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ons  ;  the  other  by  the  Lancaftrian  party,  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Conyers,  and  Robert  Hil- 
lyard,  againft  the  followers  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
commanded  by  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, when  live  thoufand  of  the  king's  forces 
wereflain,  and  the  earl  himfelf,  together  with  Sir 
Richard  Herbert  his  brother,  Richard  Widville, 
earl  of  Rivers,  and  John  his  brother,  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  four  days  after  beheaded. 

Three  miles  fouth  of  Towcefler  is  Whittle- 
BURY-FoREST,  which,  according  to  an  accurate 
furvey,  is  nine  miles  long  and  three  broad,  where 
widell,  and  is  divided  by  the  woodmen  into  5  walks  j 
namely,  Wakefield,  where  the  duke  of  Grafton 
has  a  houfe,  called  Wakefield-lodge  ;  Sholebrook, 
Hazleberry,  Shrob,  and  Hanger-walks;  and  each 
of  thefe  is  divided  into  feveral  copices.  There 
are  alfo  two  lawns  and  large  pallures  for  the  deer, 
which  are  railed  in.  Fourteen  townfhips  were, 
till  lately,  allowed  a  right  of  common  here  for 
their  cows  and  horfes,  in  the  open  copices  and  ri- 
dings. 

On  the  borders  of  this  foreft  is  Pottersper- 
RY,  an  ancient  Saxon  town,  where  in  the  year 
661  a  battle  was  fought  between  Cornwall,  king 
of  the  Weft-Saj^ons,  and  Wolfere,  king  of  the 
Mercians. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
Towcefler  is  Grafton,  a  village  feated  on  the 
road  which  leads  from  Stony  Stratford  to 
Northampton,  and  remarkable  for  giving  the 
title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family  of  Fitzroy. 

From  Towcefter  a  road  extends  upwards  of  fe- 
ven  miles  to  Brackley,  which  is  feated  on  a 
place  full  of  brake  or  fern,  whence  it  is  fuppolcd 
to  have  taken  its  name.  Itisfituatcd  fifty-feveii 
miles  north-weli  of  London,  and  is  fuppofcd  to 
C  a  be 
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be  the  third  borough  creeled  in  England  ;  it  was 
once  famous  for  its  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  was 
alfo  formerly  a  great  ftaple  for  v/ool,  but  that 
trade  is  almoil  loft.  It  is  pleafantly  watered  by 
the  fprings  of  the  river  Oufe,  which  rife  near  the 
town  ;  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  fix  aldermen,  and  twenty- 
fix  burgeffes.  The  mayor  is  annually  chofen  by 
the  burgeffes  of  the  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  ma- 
jior.  Here  are  two  parifh  churches,  and  a  free  gram- 
mar-fchool.  The  family  of  theZouches  built  a  col- 
lege here,  which,  though  much  decayed,  is  kept 
from  falling  to  ruins  by  Magdalen  college  in 
Oxford.  It  has  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  for  fat 
hogs,  provifions,  boots  and  (hoes  ;  with  five  fairs, 
held  on  the  25th  of  February,  for  horfes,  cows 
andflieep;  on  the  third  Saturday  in  April,  for 
horfes,  cows  and  fwine  ;  on  the  Wednefday  after 
the  22d  of  June,  for  horfes  and  cows  ;  on  the 
Wednefday  before  the  icth  of  0(5fober,  for  hor- 
fes, cows,  and  the  hiring  of  fervanis  ;  and  on  the 
11th  of  December,  for  horfes,  cows  and  fhcep. 
In  this  town  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  gave  a  piece  of 
ground  for  building  an  hofpital  upon  it,  which  was 
endowed  by  his  fon  Robert,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  Magdalen, 

At  Ay  NO,  or  Ano,  a  village  about  four  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Brackley,  on  the  borders  of  Oxford- 
fjiire,  vvas  an  hofpital,  dedicated  to  St.  John  and 
St.  James,  founded  in  the  leign  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, and  united  to  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford 
in  the  year  1484. 

We  fliall  now  return  back  to  Northampton, 
from  which  a  road  extends  north-weft  to  Banbury 
in  Oxfordftiire. 

At  two  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  this  road,  and 
at  ten  miles  fcuth-wcft  of  Northampton,  is  Ash- 
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by-Canon,  where  was  a  priory  of  Black  canons, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augufline,  and  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  before  the  reign  of  king  John* 
It  is  uncertain  by  whom  it  was  founded,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  dilToIution  it  had  thirteen  religious^ 
and  its  revenue  was  valued  at  119  1.  by  Dugdalej 
but  at  128  1.  by  Speed. 

PVom  Northampton  a  road  extends  nine   miles 
weft  to  Daventry,  or  Daintry,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  feventy-three  miles  north-weft  of    London^ 
and  being  a  great  thoroughfare  from  Towcefter  to 
Coventry,  has   many  good  inns,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  a  fteward,  and  twelve  free- 
men.    Here    is    a  charity-fchool,    and   near    the 
town  is  a  courfe   for  horfe-races.     It  is    feated  011 
the    fide    of  Borough-hill,    which  is    thus  called 
from  avery  large  ancient  fortification,  from  whencf; 
is  a  profpe6l  of  all   the  country  round.     On   the 
eaftfide  is  a  military  mount,  calledby  the  inhabitants 
Spelwel,  which  inclofes  within   a  bank   two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  and   is  reckoned  about   three 
miles   in   compafs  ;     and    in  the    breaches  of  the 
trenches,  Roman  coins  havefometimes  been  found. 
Below  this  encampment,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of 
the  hill,  is  a   fmaller  camp,    furrounded    v^'ith   a 
fingle  trench,  with  a  bank  of  earth  on  the  infide. 
To  the  fouth,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
rampart,  is    a  place,  called   by  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants    Burnt-walls,    where  many   loads   of 
ftone  have  been  dug  up  and  carried  away.     This 
camp  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  Roman   ftation, 
and  the  Bennavenna  of  the  Romans,  and  was  af- 
terwards made  ufe  of  by  the   Saxons.     Daventry 
has  a  market  on  Wed ne (days,  and  five  fairs,  held 
on  Eafter-Tuefday,  for  horfes    and  horned  cat- 
tle ;  on  the  6th  of  June,  for  fwine,   and  all  forts 
of  goods  ;  on  the  third  of  Auguft,  for  horned  cat- 
tle, horfes  and  Iheep  ;   on  the  2d  of  Oulober,  for 
C  3  cattle. 
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cattle,  ehecfe,  onions,  &c.  and  on  the  27  t?r  of 
OvSlober,  chiefly  for  fheep  ;  this  laft  is  called  Ram- 
fair.  This  town  had  a  priory,  which  was  firft 
founded  at  Prefton  by  Hugh  de  I.eicefter  (called 
the  vifcount)  but  that  place  being  found  inconve- 
nient, it  was  by  licenfe  from  Simon  de  St.  Liz? 
the  Elder,  carl  of  Northampton,  removed  to  this 
place,  and  a  monaftery  built  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Auguftine  J  he  alfo  endowed  it  with  thefe  feveral 
churches  all  in  the  fame  county  (viz.)  Foxton,- 
Lubeuho,  Scalford,  Guthmundley,  Bitlefbroc, 
2nd  Braybroc  ;  many  were  benefa^ors  to  this 
houfe,  as  Maud  de  St.  Liz,  Richard  de  Foxton, 
Stephen  de  Wei  ton,  and  Henry  de  Braybroc. 
"The  revejiue  belonging  to  this  priory  now  belongs 
to  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford.  Its  annual 
■value  at  the  diflblution,  according  to  Speed,  was 
236].  7  s. 

John  Wilkins,  a  learned  and  ingenious  prelate 
in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  in  the  year 
1 614,  at  Daventry,  and  educated  at  Magdalen- 
hall,  Oxford.  Having  finiflied  his  (ludies,  and 
taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chaplain,  firft  to 
the  lord  vifcount  Say  and  Scale,  then  to  George 
lord  Berkeley,  and,  laft  of  all,  to  Charles  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  refidence  of  that 
prince  in  England.  It  was  his  profound  know- 
ledge in  mathematical  learning  that  recommended 
him  chiefly  to  this  laft  poft  ;  his  eletfloral  highnefs 
being  a  great  lover  of  the  mathematics,  and  a  gene- 
rous patron  of  all  who  excelled  in  them.  In  1638 
Mr.  Wilkins  commenced  author,  by  publifhing  a 
book,  intitled,  A  Dif cover y  of  a  neiv  World \  or 
a  Difcsurfe  tending  te  prove,  that  it  is  probable  there 
viay  be  another  habitable  World  in  the  Moon  :  with 
a  Dijcourfe  concerning  the  pojjibility  of  a  pajjage 
thither.  This  paflage  he  propofed  to  effect  by 
m€S.ns  of  ?i  Jlying-chariot )  not  confidering,  that, 

at 
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fit  a  certain  height,  there  is  no  air  to  fupport  any 
thing.  In  1640  he  favoured  the  public  with  a 
Difcourfe  concerning  a  New  Planet  j  tending  to 
prove,  that  it  is  probable  our  Earth  is  one  of  the  Pla- 
?rets ;  and  this  was  followed,  the  enfuing  year, 
with  a  third  piece,  intitled,  Mercury  ;  or  the  fe~ 
cret  and  fiuift  Mejfenger :  fl)eiving^  hoiu  a  man  may., 
nvith  privacy  and  fpeed,  communicate  his  thoughts  to  a 
friend  at  any  dijiance.  This  fcheme  he  propofed 
to  accomplifb  by  means  of  fignals  and  other  con- 
trivances. During  the  time  of  the  civil  war  he 
adhered  to  th€  parliament,  but  acSted,  through  that 
whole  period,  with  uncommon  lenity  and  modera- 
tion ;  employing  his  time  partly  in  the  difcharge 
of  his  ecclefiaftical  function  (for  he  had  now  ob- 
tained fome  preferments)  partly  in  applying  to  his 
philofophical  ftudies,  and  eftablifhing  thofe  private 
meetings  of  learned  men,  which  afterwards  gave 
birth  to  the  Royal  Society:  after  the  reftorationof 
king  Charles  he  was  ejedled  from  the  malterfhip  of 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  to  which  he  had  been 
prefented  by  Richard  Cromv/ell  ;  but  though  his 
promotion  was  ftrongly  oppofed  by  archbifhop 
Sheldon  and  others,  yet  v/as  he,  in  a  very  little 
time,  appointed  preacher  to  the  fociety  of  Grav's- 
Inn,  reciorof  St.  Lawrence-Jewry,  dean  ofRip- 
pon  ;  and  in  1668,  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of 
Chefter.  Upon  the  firft  inflitution  of  the  Royal 
vjociety  in  1663,  he  was  nominated  one  of  their 
council,  and  in  1668  he  publifhed  his  EJfay  to- 
zuards  a  Real  CharaSier  and  a  Philofophical  Lan^ 
guage.  He  died  November  the  19th,  1672,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 
Befides  the  worics  above-mentioned,  he  wrote  fe- 
veral  other  trails.  His  Principles  and  Duties  of 
Natural  Religion,  and  a  volume  of  his  Sermons^ 
were  publifhed  after  his  death,  by  Dr.  Tillotfon. 

C  4  'At 
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At  Catesby,  a  village  three  miles  to  the 
fouthward  of  Daventry,  Robert,  the  fon  of  Phi- 
lip deEffeby,  built  a  priory  of  Benediiline  nuns, 
<ledicatc?d  to  St,  Mary  and  St.  ILdmund,  which, 
at  the  diflblution,  had  ten  nuns  ;  when  the  annual 
revenues  of  this  priory  amounted,  according  to 
Dugdale,  to  132 1.  los.  11  d.  but  according  to 
Speed,  to  above  145  1. 

Lylborn,  feven  miles  north  of  Daventry,  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  ftation, 
from  its  lituation  on  the  Watling-ftreet,  and  the 
Roman  pavements,  trenches,  ruins  of  walls  and 
houfes,  and  military  mounts  of  various  dimenfions 
there,  or  at  a  fmall  diftance,  more  efpecially  from 
the  traces  of  a  fort  at  a  mount,,  called  the  Roun.d 
hill. 

In  a  field  near  Whitton,  about  four  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Daventry,  old  foundations  of  houfes 
have  been  dug  up,  with  a  great  number  of  Roman 
coins,which  the  people  here  call  Danes- money.  Near 
the  town  runs  the  Roman  road,  called  Watling- 
llreet. 

Wedon,  or  Weedon  in  the  Street,  a 
village  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Daventry,  feated 
on  the  river  Nen,  which  here  is  but  narrov/.  It 
was  once  the  royal  feat  of  Wolfher,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  but  his  daughter  Werburgha,  in  the 
year  630,  converted  the  palace  Into  a  convent. 
Soon  after  the  conqueft,  Roger  de  Thebovil  ha- 
ving given  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  this  town  to 
the  convent  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  here  was  like- 
wife  ere6led  an  alien  priory,  which  was  given  by 
king  Henry  the  Sixth  as  part  of  the  endowment  of 
Eton  college.  Camden  would  have  this  town  to 
be  the  Bennavenna  of  Antoninus,  becaufe  the 
diftance  from  other  ftations  exa£lly  agree.  Like- 
\vife  a  military  way  goes  diredlly  northward  from 
tkis  place  j  but  the  caufeway  in  many  parts  is  bro- 
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ken  and  vorn  away.  It  is  called  Weclon  in  the 
Street,  from  its  being  feated  on  the  Roman  road, 
called  Watling-ftreet,  which  moftly  appears  with 
a  high  ridge,  as  far  as  Dowbridge  near  Lilborn. 
Dr.  Stukeley  calls  it  t'enavona,  and  affirms,  that 
is  the  true  name.  The  old  town,  according  to  him, 
feems  to  have  been  in  two  paftures  weft  of  the 
road,  and  fouth  of  the  church,  called  Upper  Afh 
CJofe,  and  Nrther  Afh  Clofe,  in  which  may  be 
feen  the  traces  of  the  ditch,  and  rampart  that  fur- 
rounded  it,  and  many  marks  of  great  foundations. 
About  the  chapel  of  St.  Werburgjuft  mentioned, 
has  been  dug  up  abundance  of  very  fine  itone,  and 
many  Roman  coins.  Wedon  now  confills  of  twa 
parifhes,  and  has  been  a  market  town  ;  there  is  a 
large  Roman  camp,  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth^ 
and  as  much  from  Watling-ftreet,  called  Caftle- 
Dykes ;  which  Dr.  Stukeley  fays,  was  probably 
one  of  thofe  made  by  Publius  Auftorius  Scapula, 
propretor  under  Claudius.  It  takes  up  near 
eleven  acres  of  ground,  and  on  the  higheft  part 
has  been  found  the  ruins  of  a  fortrefs.  In  fearch- 
ing  a.ii'uig  the  ftones  two  rooms  were  difcovered,, 
of  which  one  had  ftone  v/alls  and  an  arched  roof, 
but  from  the  other,  its  faid,  ifl'ued  a  ftench  like 
that  of  putriiied  carcaffes..  which  prevented  any 
farther  examination.  P..oman  coins  and  pavement* 
have    alfo  been  found  here. 

At  Woodford,  a  village  about  three  miles 
fouth- eaft  of  Weedon  in  the  Street,  and  four 
milestothe  weftof  the  road  which  leads  from  Tow- 
cefter  to  Daventry,  there  have  been  found  evident 
tokens  of  Roman  buildings,  and  fome  years  ago 
a  Roman  urn  was  turned  up  by  a  plough. 

The  manor  of  Everton,  near  Weedon,  was,. 
before  the  year  1217,  given  to  the  abbey  of  Ber- 
nay  in  Normandy  j  and  here  was  for  fome  time  an 
alien  priory. 
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We  fhall  now  return  back  to  NorthamptoiTy 
and  taking  the  road  which  leads  north-weft  to 
JHarborough  in  Leicefterfhire,  fhall  proceed  {^vzw 
miles  in  that  road  to  Bkicksworth,  or  Brix- 
WORTH,  which  is  a  fmall  village,  a  quarter  of  a^ 
mile  in  length,  and  has  a  fair  on  Whitfun- 
Monday,forall  forts  of  cloth,  hardware  and  toys. 
A  little  to  the  north-weft  of  Brickfworth  is^ 
Naseby,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Firft,  between  the 
joyalifts  and  parliamentarians,  upon  a  fine  plain, 
on  which  are  ftiil  vifible  the  marks  of  feveral  great 
holes  in  which  the  flain  were  interred. 

About  a  mile  to  the  north-weft  of  Nafeby  is 
SuLBY,  where  William  de  Wodeville,  in  1155^ 
founded  an  abbey  of  the  Premonftratenfian  order, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  had 
feveral  other  benefadors,  and  was  valued  at  the 
diftblution  at  258  1.  8  s.  fd.  per  annum  by  Dug- 
dale  ;  and  at  upwards  of  305  1.  by  Speed. 

Keyland  in  the  parifh  of  Cottefbrook,  two- 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nafeby,  was  given  to  the  above 
abbot  and  convent,  by  William  Boutevillein  ;  and 
here  was  ereded  a  cell  of  Premonftratenfian  ca- 
nons, dedicated  to  St.  John. 

About  nvemiles  weft  of  Brickfworth  is  Guiles- 
borough,  or  GuiLDSBORouGH,  a  village  feated 
on  a  high  hill,  from  whence  is  an  extenfive 
profpe£t  every  way.  Here  is  a  large  fortification- 
in  the  form  of  a  Roman  camp,  of  an  oblong 
fquare,  and  the  two  fhorteft  fides  are  north  and 
fouth.  It  is  feated  on  the  Roman  road,  called 
Watling-ftreet. 

There  are  two  ro«ds  leading  from  Northamp- 
ton to  the  moft  northern  parts  of  the  county,  and 
we  ftiall  firft  trace  that  which  lies  to  Stamford. 
Twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Northampton  is 
K£TTERiNG,  which  is  feated  on  an  afcent,  by  a 
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/mall  river  that  runs  into  the  Nen,  at  the  diftance 
of  feventy-three  miles  north-weft  of  London.  It 
is  a  pretty  large  populous  town,  in  which  is  a 
fefiions-houfe  for  the  juftices  of  peace  for  the 
county,  a  fmall  hofpital,  and  a  charity-fchool  for 
twenty  girls.  The  woollen  manufaftory  was  in- 
troduced here  in  the  laft  century  by  Mr.  Jordan, 
and  two  thoufand  hands  are  faid  to  be  employed 
in  making  fhalloons,  tammies,  and  ferges ;  and 
the  town  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade.  It  has 
a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  three  fairs,  held  on 
the  Thurfday  before  St.  Thomas's  day,  the  Thurf- 
day  before  Eafter,  and  the  Thurfday  before  the 
loth  o^  October,  for  horfes  and  horned  catttle, 
fheep,  hogs  and  pedlary. 

Two  miles  north  eaft  of  Kettering  is  Bough- 
ton,  a  village  that  has  a  fair  on  the  24th,  25th, 
and  26th  of  June,  for  timber,  poles,  ladders, 
braziery,  turner\ ..  china,  and  great  quantities  of 
hats,  ftockings,  and  readv-made  deaths.  Here 
is  the  noble  feat  built  by  the  firft  duke  of  Monta- 
gue, after  the  model  of  the  palace  of  Verfailles. 
The  cielingof  the  hall  is  admirably  painted  with 
the  convocation  of  the  gods,  and  the  cielings, 
and  ftair-cafes,  of  many  other  rooms  are  finely 
painted,  and  richly  adorned  with  pictures  done  by- 
the  great  mafters.  The  gardens,  which  contain  90 
acres,  are  embellifhed  with  ftatues,  flower-pots, 
vafes  of  marble  and  metal,  a  variety  of  fountains, 
large  bafons  of  v/ater,  fifh-ponds,  canals,  wilder- 
nefTes,  terraces,  a  finecafcade,  and  a  river,  which- 
running  through  the  whole  length  of  the  gardens, 
add  greatly  to  their  beauty.  The  park  is  walled 
round,  well  planted  with  trees,  and  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order. 

Betv/een  tv/o  and  three  miles  to  the  north-wefV 

©f  Kettering  is  Rothwell,  or  Rowell,  which 
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ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  rocky  hill,  whence  It  H 
plentifully  fupplied  with  fprings  of  pure  water. 
It  is  a  pretty  good  town,  and  was  a  confiderabls 
place  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
has  a  fine  market-houfe,  which  is  a  fquare  (lone 
building,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  moft  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county,  carved  under 
the  cornice,  on  the  out-fide  :  but  the  market, 
which  is  on  Mondays,  is  almoft  come  to  nothing, 
on,  account  of  its  nearnefs  to  Kettering.  Here 
was  a  fmall  priory  for  three  or  four  nuns,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  which  was  valued  at  the 
fuppreflion  at  5  1.  19  s.  8  d.  per  annnm  j  and  it 
has  a  fair,  which  begins  on  Trinity-Monday,  and 
lafts  all  the  week,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle  and 
pedlary  ;  and  the  lad  day  alfo  for  leather. 

At  PiPWELL,  or  PiPEWELL,  a  village  two- 
miles  north  weft  of  Rothwell,  William  de  Bou- 
tevylein  founded,  in  the  year  i?435  an  abbey  of 
Ciftercian  monks,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,, 
the  revenues  of  which  were  valued  at  the  fuppref- 
fion  at  286  I.  1 1  s.  8  d.  a  year  by  Dugdale  j  but 
at  347  1.  by  Speed. 

At  the  diftance  of  three  miles  and'  a  half  to  the 
weftward  of  Rothwell  is  Oxendon,  which  is  re- 
markable  for    the  fquare  tower  of   the   church,, 
having  an  echoj  which  is  faid  to  repeat  twelve  or 
thirteen  fyllables  very  diftinftly,, 

At  Dingle Y,  a  village  a  little  above  two  miles. 
to  the  weftward  of  Pipewell,  was  a  preceptory  be- 
longing to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,. 
which  at  the  diffolution  was  endowed  with  lands 
worth  108  ]'.   13s.   5d.  a  year. 

S1BBERT05T  is  a  village  eight  miles  weft  of 
Rothwell,  and  rour  fouth-weft  of  Harborough, 
is  taken  notice  of,  on  account  of  the  fprings  of 
ike  riy.er  Welland,  which  are  at  the  ponds  of  th^ 
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vlcarage-houfe  here.  On  the  north-eaft  fide  of 
the  village  is  a  piece  of  ground,  called  the  Caftle- 
yard,  in  the  lov/er  part  of  which  there  is  an  emi- 
nence, and  upon  it  around  raifcd  mount,  intrench^ 
cd  on  the  fouth  fide,  with  a  natural  precipice  on 
the  other  fides.  Below  the  mount  fouthward  is 
a  femi-circular  bank,  encompafTed  with  a  trench, 
and  an  area  of  half  an  acre.  It  is  thought  the 
defign  of  this  fortrefs  was  to  hinder  tlie  inroads  of 
the  Danes  from  the  north. 

Farndon  is  a  village  about  two  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Sibbertoft,  and  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  ia 
this  place,  ftood  a  caftle  or  bulwark  againft  the 
Danes ;  but  there  is  nothing  now  remaining  on- 
ly two  military  trenches. 

In  this  part  of  the  county,  near  the  head  of  the 
Velland,  there  are  (everaf  mounts,  now  called 
Moot-hills,  and  one  of  thefe  is  near  Farndon» 
Some  think  the  people  met  here  to  confult,  and  to 
give  warning  to  the  country  all  round,  to  be  oa 
their  guard  againft  an  approaching  enemy. 

From  Kettering  a  road  extends  about  ten  miles 
north-weft  to  Rockingham,  which  is  a  towa 
feated  on  the  river  Welland  on  the  northern  bor- 
ders of  the  county,  at  the  di-ftance  of  eighty- three 
miles  north  by  weft  of  London.  It  is  famous  for 
its  caftle  and  foreft.  The  latter  extended  overall 
the  large  tradl  of  land  between  the  rivers  Welland 
and  Nen,  which,  in  the  times  of  barbarifm,  was 
inhabited  by  the  Britons  ;  bat  when  the  Romans 
became  mafters  of  thefe  parts,  they  cut  down 
a  great  number  of  the  trees,  and  converted  the 
land  into  tillage  and  pafture.  The  Saxons  fet  up 
iron  works  here,  on  account  of  the  plenty  of  tim- 
ber, which  foon  helped  to  deftroy  moft  of  what 
remained,  and  the  refufe  of  the  iron-ore  is  ftill 
found  in  the  fields.  The  extent  of  Rocking- 
iiam-foreftj    according  to  a  furvey  taken  in  the 
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year  164.I,  was  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  five 
in  breadth,  but  it  is  now  broken  into  fmall  parts, 
and  divided  into  three  bailiwicks.  In  feveral  of 
its  woods,  a  great  quantity  of  charcoal  is  made,- 
and  every  year,  many  waggon  loads  of  it  are  fent 
to  Peterborough.  The  caftle  was  built  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  put  under  the  command 
of  Odo,  earl  of  Champagne  and  Albemarle.  It 
was  feated  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill  in  a  woody  fo- 
reft,  and  was  fortified  with  ramparts,  bulwarks,- 
and  a  double  range  of  battlements,  but  it  ftill  re- 
mained in  the  difpofal  of  the  crown  ;  and  in  the 
following  reign,  the  foreft,  being  flocked  with 
deer,  was  put  under  the  care  of  the  governor  of 
the  caftle.  The  town  was  built  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  caftle ;  this  was  about  the  reign  of 
king  John,  who  gave  the  manor  and  caftle  to  his 
fon  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  King  Charles  the' 
Firft,  in  the  year  1621,  created  Sir  Lewis  Wat- 
fon  baron  of  Rockingham ;  but  it  now  gives  the 
title  of  marquis  to  the  noble  family  of  Went- 
worth.  Of  this  caftle  we  have  given  a  view.  The 
town  has  a  charity-fchool  for  twelve  boys,  and  a 
market  on  Thurfdays,  with  a  fair  on  the  25th  of 
September,  for  horfes,  cows,  Iheep,  hogs,  pew- 
ter, hats  and  cloth. 

Two  miles  north  of  Rockingham  is  Harring- 
woRTH,  which  was  once  the  feat  of  the  family  of 
the  Zouches,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  the  FirfJ,  but  their  eftate  has  been  fold, 
the  feat  pulled  down,  and  the  chapel,  which  be- 
longed to  the  houfe,  and  contained  the  monu- 
ments of  the  family,  is  now  in  ruins. 

Eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  Kettering,  and 
four  to  the  eaft  of  Rockingham  is  Weldo-n,  a 
town  that  has  a  handfome  market-houfe,  with  a 
fefiions  chamber  over  it  built  with  ftone,  but  has 
jiothing  elfe  worthy  of  notice.     There  is  here  a 
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market  on  Thurfdays,  and  four  fairs,  which  ar& 
held  on  the  19th  of  February,  the  21ft  of  May, 
the  2Cth  of  Auguft,  and  the  17th  of  September,, 
for  brafs,  pewter,  hats,  linen  and  woollen  cloth. 

Two  miles  north  of  Weldon  is  Dean,  a  vil- 
lage that  had  an  ancient  priory  before  the  con- 
queft,  which  was  a  cell  to  Weftminfter  abbey^ 
and  was  fupprelTed  foon  after  th«  conqueft. 

Three  miles  fouth  by  eaft  of  Weldon  is  Brig- 
stock,  a  village  that  has  three  fairs,  held  on  the 
6th  of  May,  for  horfes  and  horned  cattle;  on  the 
5th  of  September,  for  fheep,  brafs  and  pewter ; 
and  on  the  2 2d  of  November,  for  hats,  fhoes, 
boots  and  pedlary. 

Six  miles  to  the  northward  of  Weldon  is  Kings- 
Cliff,  a  town  feated  near  a  rivulet  called  Wil- 
loughbrook.  It  has  a  market  on  Tuefdays,  and 
a  fair  on  the  29th  of  October,  for  cheefe,  home- 
fpun  linen,  and  turners  ware. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  weft  of  Kings-Cliff  is 
FiNSHED  priory,  which  was  founded  for  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  by  Richard 
Engain,  lord  Brotherwick,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  iVIary.  Its 
lands  and  polTeiiions  were  valued  at  the  diflblution 
3156!.   10 s.   II  d.  per  annum. 

Six  miles  to  the  northward  of  Kings-Cliff  is 
Stamford,  of  which  we  have  given  a  particular 
account  in  Lincolnftiire  ;  the  greateft  part  of  that 
populous  town  being  feated  in  that  county,  on  the 
rtorth  fide  of  the  Well  and  ;  but  as  there  is  a  ham- 
let on  the  fouth  fide  of  that  river,  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place.  It  confifts  of  a  long 
ftreet,  defcending  to  the  great  bridge  over  the  river. 
The  ground  is  ftony  and  naturally  paved  ;  the 
houfes  are  uniform,  though  built  at  feveral  times 
for  inn-keepers  and  tradefmen  ;  they  have  moft  of 
them  ftone  wails,  and  are  covered  with  flate.  The 
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George  inn  has  been  efteemed  one  of  the  fined  ni 
England,  with  refpeil  to  the  number  of  hand foniG 
rooms.  In  the  year  q22  king  Edward  ereded  a 
fort  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Welland,  the  ground 
plot  of  which  is  ifill  vifible.  On  the  fouth- eaft 
fide  of  Stamford,  William  de  Watervile,.  abboj 
of  Peterborough,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Second,  erected  a  Benedidline  nunnery,  dedicaced 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Michael.  This 
houfe  was  fubordinate  to  the  abbey  of  Petei bo- 
rough, and  at  the  fupprefllon  of  religious  houfes, 
its  revenues  amounted  to  6s  1.  19  s.  9  d.  a  year  : 
and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Stamford  bridge,  ftood  an 
ancient  free  chapel  or  hofpital,  dedicated  to  St. 
John,  and  St-  Thomas  the  Martyr,  confifting  of 
a  mafter  and  brethren,  founded  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second'. 

A  little  to  the  eaftward  of  Stamford  is  Bur- 
leigh houfe,  ereded  by  the  lord  Burleigh,  lord 
high  treafurer  to  queen  Elizabeth.  This  houfe 
is  a  noble  ftru£lure,  though  the  architecture  is  an- 
cient :  it  is  built  entirely  of  free-ftone,  and  by 
which  way  foever  you  approach  it,  its  lofty  towers 
and  pinnacles  refemble  fo  many  parifh  churches 
in  a  great  town.  The  houfe  is  feated  on  an  emi'- 
nence,  and  has  a  profpe6l  for  upwards  of  thirty 
miles  into  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire.  On  afcend- 
ing  the  hill  you  come  to  a  fine  efplanade  befora 
the  great  gate,  where  is  a  handfome  femicircle 
taken  in  by  an  iron  baluftrade.  The  front  has  a 
grand  appearance,  and  from  the  above  femicircle 
you  afcend  a  few  fteps  to  a  noble  hall,  adorned 
with  very  fine  paintings,  particularly  a  piiSlure  of 
Seneca  bleeding  to  death,  for  which  it  is  faid  the 
king  of  France  offered  the  earl  fix  thoufand  pif- 
toles.  The  cielings  of  all  the  fine  apartments^ 
the  chapel,,  and  the  late  earl's  clofet,  are  painted 
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by  Varrlo,  whom   the   earl  kept  twelve  years  in 
his  family. 

Twelve  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Stamford  is  the 
city  of  Peterborough,  which  is  feated  on  the 
river  Nen,  feventy-fix  miles  north  by  weft  of  Lon- 
don, but  is  reckoned  the  leaft  city,  and  pooreft 
bifhopric  in  England.  It  received  its  name  from 
its  antient  monaftery  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  We  are 
told  by  ancient  writers,  that  in  the  river  Nen, 
formerly  called  Avon,  was  a  gulph  of  prodigious 
depth,  named  Medefwell,  near  which  was  a  town, 
named  Mcdefwell-Hampftead,  or  Medes-Hamp- 
ftead.  This  was  faid  to  have  been  feated  in  a  ve- 
ry fine  fpot,  having  on  one  fide  a  meer  of  excel- 
lent water,  and  on  the  other,  many  woods,  mea- 
dows and  paftures.  Peada,  the  fon  of  Penda,  the 
firft  king  of  the  Mercians,  v/as  fo  pleafed  with  the 
place,  that  he  determined  to  found  a  monaftery 
here,  and  accordingly  began  it  in  the  year  655, 
but  he  dying,  or,  as  fome  fay,  his  wife  caufing  him 
to  be  murdered,  his  two  brothers  Wolfere  and 
Ethelred,  and  his  fiflers,  Kinneburga  and  Kinne- 
fwitha,  finifhed  and  endowed  it.  After  this  the 
monaftery  flouriftied  about  200  years,  and  was  en- 
compafTed  with  a  wall,"  which  was  carried  round 
the  town  by  one  of  the  abbots.  However,  when 
the  Pagan  Danes  invaded  this  ifland,  and  pillaged 
all  the  places  wherever  they  came,  Peterborough 
was  deftroyed  among  the  reft  in  870.  In  that  year 
the  abbot  of  Crowiand  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  his 
monks,  flying  to  this  monaftery  for  protection, 
were  overtaken  by  thofe  invaders,  and  murdered 
in  a  court  of  the  abbey,  called  the  Monks  church- 
yard, from  their  being  all  buried  in  it ;  and  their 
effigies  are  ftill  to  be  feen  upon  a  tomb  ftone  ere£t- 
ed  over  their  common  grave.  The  abbey  after 
this  lay  negle6led  about  a  hundred  years,  till  E- 
thelwold,  biihop  of  Winchcfter,  aftifted  by  king 
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Edgar,  and  Adulf  his  chancellor,  rebuilt  It  In  iS 
more  magnificent  manner  ;  and  having  fpent  his- 
V'hole  fortune  upon  it,  was  made  the  firft  abbot. 
He  then  cut  down  the  woods,  built  manor  houfts 
and  granges,  and  let  the  lands  out  at  certain  rents,- 
by  which  means  it  foon  became  filled  with  inhabi- 
tants, while  the  monaftery  obtained  large  revenues 
and  great  privileges.  The  abbots  werecalled  to  par- 
liament in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  had 
the  honour  of  the  mitre  in  the  year  14C0.  At 
the  time  of  the  diflblution,  it  had  about  forty 
monks  of  the  Benedi6tine  order,  when  the  reve- 
nues of  the  abbey  were  valued  by  Dugdale,  at 
1721  1.  a  year;  and  by  Speed,  at  1972  I.  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  converted  it  into  a  biftiopric,. 
and  the  monaftery  choirch  into  a  cathedral,  which, 
befides  th-e  bifhop,  dean,  and  fix  prebendaries,  has 
eight  petty  canons,  four  fludents  in  divinity,  one 
epiftler,  one  gofpeller,  a  fub-dean,  fub-treafurer, 
and  chanter,  eight  chorifters,  eight  finging-meny- 
tvvo  chancellors,  a  fchoolmafter,  ufher,  and  twen- 
ty fcholars,  a  fteward,  organift,  and  other  infe- 
rior officers.  This  ftruifiure  is  four  hundred  and 
feventy-nine  feet  in  length,  and  two  hundred  and 
three  broad  in  the  tranfept  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  fide  ifles  is  nine- 
ty-one feet.  The  vveftern-  front,  which  is  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fix  feet  broad,  is  a  noble  piece  of 
Gothic  archite6lure,  fupported  by  three  lofty 
arches,  curioufly  adorned  with  pillars,  and  a  va- 
riety of  imagery.  The  windows  of  the  cloyfters 
are  finely  ftained  with  fcripture  hiftories,  the  fi- 
gures of  the  founder  of  the  monaftery,  and  the 
fucceffion  of  abbots.  St.  Mary's  chapel  is  large, 
and  curioufiy  adorned  with  carved  work,  and  the 
choir  makes  a  noble  appearance.  This  church, 
was,  however,  greatly  defaced  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  deprived  of  many  of  its  ornaments.     Among 
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other  of  its  monuments,  here  is  one  of  queen  Ca- 
tharine, who  was  divorced  by  king  Henry  the 
Kighth,  and  another  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
both  of  whom  were  buried  in  this  cathedral  ;  tho' 
the  body  of  the  queen  of  Scots  is  faid  to  have 
been  removed  to  Weftminfter-abbey,  by  her  fon 
James  the  Firft.  Here  is  alfo  the  monument  of 
a  fexton  named  Scarlet,  who,  according  to  his 
epitaph,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  after  hav- 
ing buried  both  the  above  queens,  and  tv/o  fuc- 
celfive  generations  of  all  the  houfe-keepers  in  the 
town. 

Though  Peterborough  is  ancient,  it  is  not  very 
large,  it  having  no  more  than  one  church,  befides 
the  cathedral.  The  houfes,  however,  are  well 
built,  and  the  ftreets  are  regular,  with  a  hand- 
fome  market-place, in  which  is  a  good  market-houfe^ 
where  the  affizes  and  fellions  for  the  hundred  are 
kept.  The  city  has  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
river  Nen  ;  but  the  air,  on  account  of  the  neigh- 
bouring fens,  is  not  efireemed  very  healthy  ;  how- 
ever, the  water  of  the  river  is  frefh  and  good,  the 
higheft  fpring-tide  never  coming  up  within  five 
miles  of  the  town,  which  is  plentifully  fupplied 
with  water  by  excellent  fprings.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  a  recorder,  according 
to  a  charter  granted  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  ju- 
rifdi6tion  of  the  city  extends  over  thirty-two 
towns  and  hamlets,  in  which  the  civil  magiftrates, 
appointed  by  the  royal  commifiion,  are  vefted 
with  the  fame  power  as  the  judges  of  aflxze,  and 
hold  their  quarterly  feffions  in  the  city.  There 
are  two  charity  fchools,  one  founded  and  endow- 
ed by  Mr.  Thomas  Deacon  of  this  city,  for  twen- 
ty boys,  who,  after  being  taught  to  read  and 
write,  are  put  out  apprentices ;  and  another  for 
teaching  forty  poor  girls  to  fpin  and  read,  the 
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charge  of  their  education  being  chiefly  defrayccf 
by  their  labour.  The  market  is  on  Saturdays, 
and  there  are  two  fairs,  held  on  the  icth  of  Ju- 
ly, and  the  2d  of  06lober,  forhorfes,  ftock  of  all 
forts,  and  wrought  timber.  The  trade  of  this  city 
is  not  very  confiderable,  tho'  the  river  Nens  made 
navigable  to  it  by  barges,  in  which  coals  and  other 
commodities  are  imported,  and  from  hence  malt, 
cloth,  ftockings,  and  other  woollen  manufadures, 
in  which  the  poor  are  employed,  are  exported. 
This  city  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Mordaunt. 

Befides  the  abbey  above-mentioned,  it  appears 
that  there  was  here  a  fpital,  or  hofpital,  for  le- 
prous perfons,  dependant  on  the  abbey,  fo  early 
as  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen  ;  and  that  Bene- 
,di£f,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  about  the  year  1180, 
founded  an  hofpital  at  the  gate  of  the  abbey,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Thomas  Becket. 

Near  Peterborough  is  Caerdyke,  or  as  it  is 
commonly  called  Cordyke,  an  ancient  trench  of 
the  Romans,  made  for  draining  the  fens,  and  fa- 
cilitating commerce  in  thefe  parts,  its  dimenfions 
bcinir  futficient  to  render  it  navigable. 

At  Peakirk,  near  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Pe- 
terborough, St.  Pega  fettled  herfelf  in  a  celJ, 
which  was  afterwards  improved  into  a  monaftery 
dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  and  endowed  by  Ed- 
mund Athelling  :  but  it  fuffered  much  from  the 
Danes  in  870,  and  was  deftroyed  in  1013. 

About  four  miles  to  the  weft  of  Peterborough 
is  Castor,  a  village  feated  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  river  Nen  ;  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
part  of  the  Roman  city  called  Durobrivae,  and  by 
the  Saxons  Dormancefter,  to  which  Horfley  af- 
fents  ;  but  he  thinks  it  flood  rather  nearer  the 
river,  than  the  prefent  Caftor,  and  on  the  north 
fide.     He  owns  the  fortified  ground  on  the  fouth 
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fi'ae  of  the  river  near  Chcfterton  is  very  remarka- 
We  ;  and  acknowledges  the  elevated  military  way, 
may  be   traced   through  it  ;  and   alfo,  that   it   is 
very  vifible,  before  it  enters,  and  after  it  has  pafT- 
£d  it.     The  ancient  town  near   Caftor  is  called 
Dornford,  by  Camden,  and  in  fome  of  our  maps. 
The  country  people  are  quite  ftrangers  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  and  yet  they  flill   call  the  coins   that 
are  found   here  Dormans,  and  the  way  Norman- 
gate.       They  have   found  chequered   pavements 
here,  and  in  the  adjoining  fields,  large  quantities 
of  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  ;  as  alfo  antique 
earthen  vcffels,  ftones  of  foundations  and  ruined 
walls.     The  Roman  highway  that  pafl'es  by  it  is 
called  Ermine-ftreet,  which  foon  after  divides  in- 
to two,  and  the  caufeways  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  The 
one  is  called  the  Forty-foot  way,  which  begins  at 
Peterborough,  and  pafles  by  Burleigh  park  wall, 
to  Stamford  ;  and  the  other  Long-ditch,  or  High- 
ftreet,  by  Lolham  Bridges,  a  place  thought  to  be 
of  great  antiquity,  for  there  are  ftill  eleven  arches 
to  be  feen,  though  they  are  in  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition.      There  is    alfo  a  way   called    the    Lady 
Conyborough's  way,  corruptly  for   Kineburgha's 
way  ;    w'hich   appears  to  be  nothing   but  a  Ro- 
man paved  way,  leading   from  a  fortrefs,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Nen,  to  the  caftle,  or  prin- 
cipal fort  upon  the  hill,  where  the  church  now 
flands,  and  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  Roman  governor.     It  is  obfervable, 
that  every  where,  near  the  fenny  country,  great 
precaution  and  ftrength  were  employed,  probably 
to  prevent  the   incurfions  of   the  Britons.     Dr. 
Stukeley  met   with  a   piece  of  the  foundation   of 
the   wall   of  the    Roman   Caftrum,  in  the  ftreet 
by    the   north  weft    corner   of  the  church.     He 
adds,  that  this  Caftrum  went  round  the  church- 
yard, and  took  in  the  whole  top  of  the  hill,  fac- 
ing 
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ing  the  fouth.  Underneath  it  lay  the  city  ;  and  be- 
low the  church-yard,  the  ground  is  full  of  foun- 
dations and  Molaic  pavements.  At  Ford-green, 
fuch  pavements  are  often  found,  with  earthen 
pipes,  bricks,  and  all  forts  of  antiquities  j  and  in 
that  field  there  is  a  traiSt,  running  quite  through, 
whereon  corn  grows  very  poorly  ;  which  is  ow- 
ing to  a  ftreet  or  road,  layed  deep  with  a  bed  of 
gravel.  The  common  people  pretend,  that  the 
lady  Kineburgha  curfed  it.  This  lady  they 
fay  was  an  abbefs,  who  built  a  religious  houfe 
here,  eaftward  of  the  church,  fome  part  of  which 
ftill  remains.  The  church  here  is  very  ancient, 
though  newly  modelled,  and  the  tower  is  a  fine 
piece  of  ancient  archite6lure,  with  femicircular 
arches  ;  but  the  fpire  feems  to  be  of  later  date. 
The  fquare  well  by  the  porch  is  certainly  Roman, 
and  though  it  ftands  on  a  high  hill,  yet  the  wa- 
ter is  very  high,  and  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  church, 
there  is  a  very  old  crofs.  On  a  hill,  upon  which 
a  church  now  ftands,  was  anciently  a  caftle,  the 
feat  of  the  Roman  governor. 

On  entering  the  road,  which  lies  to  the  weft  of 
Caftor,  we  proceed  fouthward  to  Fotheringay, 
a  village  encompafl'ed  on  every  fide  with  pleafanc 
meadows,  and  has  a  fair  on  the  third  Monday  af- 
ter old  Midfummer-day,  for  horfes.  Here  was 
anciently  a  convent,  the  nuns  of  which  were  tranf- 
lated  to  De  la  Pre  near  Northampton.  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  141 1,  began  in 
this  town  a  noble  college,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  All  Saints,  for  a  mafter,  twelve  chap- 
lains or  fellows,  eight  clerks,  and  thirteen  cho- 
rifters,  which,  at  the  diffolution,  had  lands  of 
the  yearly  value  of  499 1.  15  s.  Qd.  In  this  town 
was  alfo  a  very  ancient  caftle,  which  was  in  the 
poiTefTion  af  the  earls  of  Chefter,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third  ;  after  which  it  puffed  through 
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Several  hands,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Edmund  of 
Langley,  duke  of  York,  the  fon  of  king  Edward 
-the  Third.  In  this  caftle,  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
was  confined,  and  at  laft  beheaded. 

Two  miles  fouth  of  Fotheringay  is  Oundle, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Avendale, 
and  to  have  been  fo  called  from  its  being  feated 
in  a  low  vale  or  valley,  by  the  river  Nen,  for- 
merly called  the  Avon,  which  almoft  encompalles 
it.  It  is  fixty-five  miles  north  by  weft  of  Lon- 
don, fourteen  fouth  by  weft  of  Peterborough, 
and  ten  to  the  fouth-eaftward  of  Stamford.  It  is 
neatly  and  uniformly  built,  and  has  two  good 
ftone  bridges  over  the  Nen,  one  of  which,  called 
the  North  bridge,  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  its  arches,  and  a  fine  caufeway  leading  to  it. 
Here  is  a  handfome  church,  a  free-fchool,  and  an 
alms  houfe,  the  two  laft  founded  and  endowed  in 
the  year  154.4,  by  Sir  William  Laxton,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  fupported  by  the  grocer's 
company  of  that  city;  another  alms-houfe  built 
by  one  Nicholas  Latham,  a  charity- fchool  for 
thirty  boys,  and  another  for  twelve  girls.  This 
town  has  a  good  market  on  Saturdays,  for  cattle, 
corn,  flefti  and  fowl,  and  alfo  three  fairs,  held 
on  the  25th  of  February,  Whitfon-Monday,  and 
the  2ift  of  Auguft,  for  horfes,  Iheep,  and  a  few 
cows. 

At  OuNDLE,  was  a  monaftery  before  the  year 
711,  generally  thought  to  have  been  founded  by 
Wilfrid,  archbifhop  of  York,  which  afterwards 
became  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  ;  and 
in  the  church-yard  was  formerly  an  alms-houfe 
founded  in  the  year  1485. 

Barnv/ell  Castle  near  Oundle,  was  built 
by  Reginald  de  Morgne,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Firft,  and  in  the  year  11 32.  It  was  after- 
wards fold  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  to- 
gether 
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g'ether  with  the  manor  of  Barnwell  St.  Andrew^, 
to  William,  the  abbot  of  Ramfcy,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  and  to  that  abbey  it  belonged 
till  the  general  fuppreflion,  when  Sir  Edward 
Montagu,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  Kitig's  bench, 
purchafed  it  of  that  king,  and  repaired  and  beau- 
tified it.  From  him  it  defcended  to  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Montao-u.  But  it  is  in  a  great  mcafure 
demolifhed,  though  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is 
ftlll  {landing,  as  the  reader  will  fee  from  the  view 
we  have  here  given  of  it. 

At  WoLTHROP,  a  village  not  far  from  Oundle, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  fmall  Benedidine 
nunnery,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Firft. 

The  road  from  Oundle  extends  feven  miles 
fouth  to  Thrapston,  which  was  originally  call- 
ed Thorpfton,  and  is  feated  ilxty-five  miles  from 
London,  in  a  pleafant  valley,  upon  the  eaft  bank 
of  the  river  Nen,  over  which  it  has  a  handfome 
bridge.  The  river  Nen  was  made  navigable  to 
this  town,  by  a£t  of  parliament,  and  boats  came 
up  to  it  for  the  firft  time  in  November  1737,  by 
which  means  coals  are  fold  here  cheaper  than  in 
London.  The  air,  foil,  and  water  of  this  place,  are 
fo  good,  that  few  towns  afford  a  more  eligible  re- 
treat for  thofe  who  choofe  a  country  life.  It  has 
a  market  on  Tuefdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  firft 
Tuefday  in  May,  for  fheep,  horned  cattle,  &:c. 
and  merchandize;  and  on  July  5, 'for  pedlary, 
fhoes,  hiring  harveft-men,  &c. 

To  the  north-weft  of  Thrapfton  is  Drayton 
houfe,  which  was  formerly  a  caftle,  and  defcend- 
ed to  Henry  Green,  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth.  His  only 
daughter  Conl^'ance,  by  marrying  John  Stafford, 
earl  of  Willfhiie,  brought  this  houfe  and  manor 
into  that  family  ;  but  on  the  deceafe  of  P:dward 
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Ker  fon,  and  heir  without  iffue,  it  devolved  to  the 
Veres,  by  the  marriage  of  Ifabel,  Tifter  and  fole 
heirefsof  the  above  Henry  Green,  to  Henry  Vcre, 
Efq;  who  afterwards  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  ;  but  he  dying  without  iliac,  Eliza- 
beth, his  daughter  and  co-herefs,  was  married  to 
John,  firft  lord  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborough, 
whofe  only  daughter  Mary,  married  Henry,  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  he  dying  without  ilTue,  (he  mar- 
ried Sir  John  Germain,  Bart.  There  are  now 
but  little  remains  of  the  old  caftle,  the  greateft 
part  being  rebuilt;  fo  that  at  prefent  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  ftrudlure,  whofe  architecture  and  turrets 
have  a  very  tine  efFecSl ;  and  of  which  we  have 
given  a  view. 

From  Thrapfton  the  road  extends  fix  miles  fouth 
to  Higham-Ferrers,  or  Ferris,  which  fignifies 
the  high  houfe  of  Ferrers,  it  deriving  its  name 
from  a  caftle  on  a  rifing  ground,  anciently  in  the 
pofleffion  of  the  family  of  the  Ferrers.  It  is  a 
fmall  town,  but  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Nen,  in  a  clean  and  dry  fituation  :  and  has  a 
good  air,  which  renders  it  very  pleafant.  The 
church  is  a  handfome  ftruiSture,  with  a  lofty  fpire. 
I-t  has  a  free-fchool,  and  alms- houfe,  for  twelve 
men  and  one  woman.  It  was  made  a  borough  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  the  corporation 
confifts  of  a  mayor,  fteward,  a  recorder,  feven 
aldermen,  thirteen  capital  burgefl'es  and  common- 
alty, with  fevcral  inferior  ofHcers.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  that  prince  granted  a  li- 
cence to  Henry  Chicheley,  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  found  a  college  here,  this  being  the  place 
of  his  birth,  for  eight  fecular  chaplains,  one  of 
whom  was  to  teach  grammar,  four  clerks  and  fix 
chorifters,  who  were  to  teach  finging.  It  was 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  College  of  the 
Blelled  Virgin,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and 
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St.  Edward  the  Confeflbr.  The  bifhop  endowed 
it  with  lands  in  his  li(e-time,  and  thcfe  were  en- 
creafed  after  his  death  by  his  brethren  Robert  and 
William,  aldermen  of  London,  his  executors.  Its 
annual  value,  at  the  fuppreilion,  according  to 
Dugdale,  was  155  1.   2  s. 

Henry  Chicheley,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
'n\  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  of  an  obfcure 
family,  at  Higham-Ferrers,  and  educated  at  Win- 
chefter-fchool,  and  New-college  in  Oxford.  Be- 
ing a  man  remarkable  for  his  political  abilities,  he 
was  fent  ambaflador  by  king  Henry  the  Fourth, 
to  Pope  Gregory  the  Twelfth,  who  promoted 
him  to  the  bifhopric  of  St.  David's,  and  confe- 
crated  him  with  his  own  hands.  In  1409,  he  af- 
fifted  at  the  council  of  Pifa.  About  four  years 
after  he  was  fent  ambaflador  by  king  Henry  the 
Fifth,  to  king  Charles  the  Firft  of  France,  and 
to  John,  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  in  1414,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  It  was 
chiefly  by  his  advice  that  king  Henry  the  Fifth  was 
nerfuaded  toaflerthis  title  to  the  crown  of  France, 
He  founded  a  college  in  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
as  alfo  the  college  of  All-Souls  in  Oxford.  At 
lafl:,  after  having  held  the  archiepifcopal  fee  for 
the  fpace  of  twenty-nine  years,  he  died  April  the 
1 2th,  1443,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  under  a  tomb  of  his  own  raifing. 

At  Artleborough,  a  village  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Nen,  near  Higham-Ferrers,  is  a  church 
in  which  John  Pyel,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
.  Third,  began  a  college,  for  fix  fecular  canons  or 
prebendaries,  and  four  clerks,  which,  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  was  perfected  by  his  executrix,  in  the  reiga 
of  Richard  the  Second.  This  collegiate  church 
was,  at  the  diflblution,  endowed  with  annual  re- 
venues, to  the  amount  of  70  1,  6  s.  10  d. 

About 
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About  four  miles   fouth-wefl  of  Higham  Fer- 
rers is  Wellingborough,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  talce'n    its  name  from  the  great    number   of 
wells  and  fprings   in  and  near  it.     It  is  fcated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  a  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to   the  weft  of  the  river  Nen,  in  the  road  from 
Bedford  to  Nottingham,  at  the  diftance  of  fixty- 
iive   miles   north    by  weft    of  London,  and   is   a 
large,  popvilous  trading  town.    It  has  a  handfome 
church,  and   a   charity  fchool  for  forty  children," 
who  are  maintained,  cloathed,  and  taught  to  read 
and  write.     As  it  is  feated  in  a  great  corn  coun- 
try, its  chief  tr^de  is  in  corn,  and  befides,  it  has 
a  confiderable  manufa6lure  of  bone-lace,  which,  it 
is  faid,  returns  above  50  1.  a  week  into  the  town, 
one  week  with  another.     It  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Danes,  but  after  it  was  recovered,  it  was  made  a 
market  town 'by  king  John,  and  grew  fo  famous 
for  its  trade  in  corn,  that  it  greatly  hurt  the  trade 
of  Higham-Ferrers.       In    1738  a   dreadful    fire 
broke  out  here,  which,  in  fix  hours  time,  con- 
sumed above  eight  hundred  houfes,  but  they  have 
fince  been  rebuilt  in  a  more  beautiful  manner  than 
before.     This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  medicinal 
waters,  and  queen  Mary,  wife   to   king  Charles' 
the  Firft,  is  faid  to  have  continued  many  weeks 
here,  by  the  advice    of  her   phyficians,  to  drink 
them.     This  town  has  a  market  on  Wednefdays, 
and  three  fairs,  held  on  Eafter-Wednefday,  for 
borfes  and  hogs ;  on  Wednefdayin  Whitfon-week, 
for  horfes,  horned  cattle  and  flieep,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle  and  cheefe. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  fouth-eaft  of  Wellino;- 
borough,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nen,  is  Ches- 
ter, where  there  was  a  Roman  fortification,  of 
an  oblong  fquare  form,  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
and  was  originally  v/alled  with  ftone.  It  extends 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  aud  the  area  within 
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confids  of  about  twenty  acres  of  ground.  The 
bottom  of  the  wall  is  about  eight  feet  thick,  and 
the  out-courfes  of  the  ftone,  are  laid  flat-ways, 
but  the  inward  endways.  The  river  Nen  runs 
under  the  weftern  wall,  and  among  the  ruins  of 
the  fouthern  wall  have  been  found  two  plain 
lif>ne  pillars  of  an  oblong  quadrangular  form,  and 
about  four  feet  long.  Some  take  them  to  be  fe- 
pulchral  altars  ;  but  as  they  have  no  infcriptions, 
this  is  uncertain.  Roman  bricks  and  pavements 
are  often  found  here,  as  alfo  fome  Roman  coins  j 
and  therefore  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  was  a  fum- 
mer  ftation  for  the  Roman  foldiers. 

Six  miles  fouth-ea(t  of  Wellingborough,  and 
feven  miles  eaft  of  Northampton  is  Castle-Ash- 
BY,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  which 
was  begun  by  Henry,  lord  Compton,  and  finifh- 
ed  by  his  fucceflbr  William,  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton. It  was  greatly  damaged  by  fire,  but  has  been 
repaired  by  the  fucceeding  earls,  and  is  at  prefent 
a  ftately  llru£ture.  The  gardens  are  very  fine, 
but  the  chief  ornament  of  this  noble  feat  is  Yard- 
ley-chafe,  which  is  difpofcd  in  a  regular  and  ad-i 
vantageous  manner. 

Befides  the  great  men  already  mentioned  as  be-r 
ing  in  this  county,  it  has  produced  the  following, 

Francis  Godwin,  an  able  divine,  a  candid  hif- 
torian,  an  elegant  writer,  and  fucceflively  bifliop 
of  Landaff  and  Hereford,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
leventeenth  century,  was  born  in  the  year  1561, 
at  Havington  in  this  county,  and  ediicated  at 
Chi  ift-church  college,  Oxford.  Hegaveearly  proofs 
of  his  pregnant  parts  ;  for,  by  the  time  he  had  at- 
tained the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  he  wrote 
a  book,  in  titled,  ihe  Alan  in  the  Mooriy  or  a  voyage 
to  that  planet  ;  and  another  called,  the  Inanhnate 
Courier -^  both  of  them  remarkable  for  learning 

and 
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and  ingenuity.  But  his  capital  performance, 
and  that  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fu- 
ture fame  and  fortune,  was  his  Catalogue  of  the 
EngUJhbiJhopSy  from  the  firji  planting  of  Chrijlanity 
in  this  If  and :  a  woric,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
fo  well  received,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  merit,  heftowed  upon  him  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Landaff,  from  which  he  was  afterwards, 
by  kin<T  James  the  Firft,  tranflated  to  the  fee  of 
Hereford.  He  died  in  the  month  of  April,  1633. 
Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote 
the  annals  of  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
king  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  queen  Mary;  toge- 
ther with  fome  other  trails  of  inferior  note. 

Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  two  ce- 
lebrated dramatic  poets  of  the  feventcenth  century, 
were  fo  clofely  united  as  authors,  and  fo  jointly 
concerned  in  the  fate  of  their  productions,  that 
their  lives  cannot  well  be  feparated.  The  former 
was  born  in  Leiceft:erfhire  in  5586  :  the  latter,  in 
Northamptonlhire,  in  1576.  Beaumont's  father 
Was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common-Pleas  : 
Fletcher's  was  bifhop  of  London.  They  were 
both  educated  at  Cambridge.  Having  once  met 
at  a  tavern,  it  is  faid,  in  order  to  form  the  plan 
of  a  tragedy,  Fletcher  propofed  to  kill  the  king  ; 
an  expreffion,  which,  being  overheard  by  an  of- 
ficious waiter,  would  probably  have  brought  them 
into  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  had  it  not  been  happily 
difcovered,  that  the  plot  was  only  againft  a  dra- 
matical king.  Beaumont  died  in  1615  ;  Fletcher, 
in  1625.  Their  firft  capital  performance  was 
Phila/hr,  or  Love  lies  a  Breeding  ;  and  that,  as 
well  as  fome  of  their  other  plays,  has  been  altered 
and  improved  by  fucceeding  writers. 

Thomas   Fuller,  an   eminent  divine  and  hido- 

rian,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fuller,  mini- 

fter  of  St.   Peter's  in   the   town  of  Oldwincle, 
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near  Oundel  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  born  in- 
that  place  in  the  year  1608.  He  had  his  educa- 
tion HI  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
maJe  fuch  furprizing  advances  in  his  ftudies,  that 
he  took  the  degree  of  mafler  of  arts,  before  he  had 
arrived  at  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  His  firft 
ilation  in  the  church  was  that  of  being  minifter 
of  St.  Bennct's  parifh  in  Cambridge;  whence  he 
rofe  fucceffively  to  be  a  prebendary  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Saliibury,  reclor  of  Broad  Windforin  Dor- 
fetfhire,  and  lectturer  of  the  Savoy  in  London; 
but  adhering  to  his  fovereign,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  fcript  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  all  his  preferments.  He  continued,  ne- 
verthelefs,  during  the  troubles  that  enfued,  tO' 
exercife  his  talents  as  a  preacher,  which  were  con- 
feffedly  excellent;  though  the  greateft  part  of  his-> 
time  was  employed  in  compofing  his  Church  Hif- 
tory  of  Britain^  his  Worthies  of  England^  his  Pif~ 
gah-Sight  of  Pakfiine^  and  feveral  other  works, 
with  which  he  favoured  the  public.  Upon  the 
reftoration  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  his  majefty,  and  would  probably  have  been  advan- 
ced to  ftill  higher  dignities,  had  he  not  been  cut  off 
by  a  fever,  on  the  i6th  of  Auguft,  i66j,  in  the 
.fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  pofieffed,  it 
is  faid,  of  fuch  a  tenacious  memory,  that,  after 
a  walk  from  Temple-bar  to  the  fartheft  conduit  in 
Cheapfide,  he  repeated  all  the  figns  on  both  fides 
of  the  way,  in  due  order,  and  without  niifling  or 
mifplacing  a  fingle  one. 

Thomas  Randolph,  an  eminent  Englifh  poet  m 
the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  June  the  15th, 
1605,  at  Newnham  in  this  county,  and  educated 
firft  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  afterwards  at 
Trinity-college  in  Cambridge.  To  him  might  be 
applied  that  oblervation  of  Horace,  Poeta  nafci^ 
■iitr^  nonft;  for  when  only  about  the  age  of  jiine 
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tT  ten,  he  wrote  the  H'ljhry  of  the  Incarnat'iGn  of 
Our  Saviour,  in  vcrfe.  His  fubfequent  writings 
eftablifhed  his  chara<f\er,  and  procured  him  the 
efteem  and  friendfliip  of  fome  of  the  greateft  wits 
of  the  age,  particularly  of  Ben  Johnfon,  who 
adopted  him  for  one  of  his  fons.  He  died  ia 
March  1634,  aged  not  quite  thirty,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Blatherwick-church  in  Northampton- 
ftiire,  among  the  Stafford  family.  He  wrote  fix 
dramatic  pieces,  and  feveral  other  poems,  Vvhich 
were  all  collected,  and  publifhed  after  his  death  by 
a  younger  brother  of  his  named  Robert. 

James  Harrington,  an  eminent  political  writer 
in  the  feventecnth  century,  was  the  eldeffc  fon  of 
Sir  Sapcote  Harrington,  and  born  at  Upton  in 
this  county,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  161  i. 
Having  hniihed  his  ftudies  at  Trinity  college  in 
Oxford,  he  travelled  into  foreign  countrie.- ;  and 
after  fpending  fome  time  in  vifiting  the  different 
courts  of  Europe,  and  examining  the  forms  of  the 
feveral  governments,  he  returned  to  England  a 
moft  accomplifhed  gentleman.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  he  plainly  favoured  the  parlia- 
ment ;  though  he  took  no  farther  concern  in  the 
troubles  that  followed,  than  by  exerting  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties. 
He  afterwards  attended  the  king,  while  that  prince 
was  a  prifoner,  as  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed- 
chamber, and,  by  his  fenfible  converfation,  and 
dutiful  behaviour,  fo  effectually  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  good  graces  of  his  fovereign,  that 
his  majefty  ever  after  entertained  the  higheft  re- 
gard for  him,  and  even  when  he  was  upon  the 
fcafFold,  a  little  before  his  execution,  he  gave  Mr. 
Harrington,  who  was  then  prefent,  a  token  of 
his  affection.  A'Ir.  Harrington,  however,  tho' he 
efteemed  the  perfonal  character  of  his  majefty,  and 
exprelTed  the  fmcereft  regret  for  his  death,  was, 
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hy  no  means,  a  friend  to  monarchy  ;  as   appeared 
from  his  Oceana^  and  other  works,  which  he  foori 
after  publifhed.     And  not   content  with  propaga- 
ting  his  republican  principles  merely  by  his  wrf- 
tjngs,  he   inftituted    a  fociety  of  gentlemen,  who 
met  nightly  at  Miles's  cofFee-houfe,  New-Palace- 
yard,  Weliminfter  j  they  were  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Rota;  and   continued  their    meetings  till 
gbout  the  21ft  of  February,   1659,  when,  the  fe- 
cluded  members   of  parliament  being    reftored  by 
general  Monk,  all  their  political  fchemes  at  once 
vaniilied.     It    was    probably  for  the    zeal,  which 
he  fliewed  in  this   particular,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  peaceable  deportment  after  the  refl:oratioi>, 
he  was,  in    1661,  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a 
€harge  of  high-treafcn  j  and  though   no  proof  of 
his  guilt  could  ever  be  produced,  he  was  removed, 
lirft  to    St.  Nicholas's  ifland,  and    thence  to  I  ly- 
mouth,  where,  from  the  effects  of  fome  medicines 
adminiftred    to  him  by  one  Dr.  Dunflan,  he    was 
feized    with  a  delirium.     He  recovered,  however, 
both  his  liberty  and  his  fenfes  ;  and  returning    to 
Tyondon,  lived   there  in  quiet  till  1677,  when  he 
died  of  a  palfy  on   the  Jith  of  September  of  that 
jear,  and  was  buried   in  the  church  of  St.   Mar- 
garet, Weftminfter. 

Samuel  Fofter,  an  eminent  mathematician  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  and  aftronomy  profeflbr 
in  Grefham-college,  was  born  fomewhere  in  tha 
county  of  Northampton,  but  in  what  place  or 
year  is  uncertain.  During  his  refidence  in  Ema- 
nuel-college  Cambridge,  where  he  had  his  edu- 
cation, he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  a  very  confi- 
derable  progrefs.  He  fucceeded  Mr.  Gillebrand 
in  the  aftronomy-profefforfhip  in  Grefham-col- 
lege, which  he  afterwards  refigned  in  favour  of 
Mr*  Murray,  a  Scottifti  gentleman  j  upon    whofe 
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marrying,  and  obtaining  a  living  in  the  church,  he 
refumed  his  former  office.  He  died  in  July,  1652, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor 
in  Broad-flreet :  his  works  are  numerous.  Some 
of  them  were  publifhed  in  his  life-time  j  others 
after  his  death. 

John  Dryden,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  poets  of 
the  feventecnth  century,  was  dtfcended  ot  an  ho- 
nourable family,  and  born  at  Aldwincle  in  Nor- 
thamptonfhire,  Auguft  the  9th,    it^i.     He   had 
his   education  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  under   the 
famous  Dr.  Bufby  j    and   during  his  refidence   in 
that  place,  tranllated  the   third  Satire  of  Fer/iusy 
for  a  Thurfday  night's  exercife,  and  wrote  a  Poem 
en  the  Death  of  the  lord  Hajlings.  Having  perfected 
himfelf  in  clafiical  learning,  he  removed   to  Tri- 
nitv-college   in   Cambridge,  where  he   profecuted 
his  ftudies    with    great  ardour,  and  foon  acquired 
the  chara61"er  of  an  excellent  poet.     In  1658  he 
publiflied  Heroic  Stanza's  on  the  late  L'rd  Protect 
tor  \  and  about  two  years  after,  his  AJlraea  P-^eduxy 
a  poem   on   the   reftoration,   made  its  appearance. 
In  ibfcS,  upon    the  death  of  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,  he  v/as  appointed  poet  laureat  and  hiftorio- 
grapher  to  kingLharles  the  Second  ;  and,  the  fame 
year,  publifhed  his  ElTay  on  Dramatic  poefy.    His 
firflplay,  entitled,  the  IVM  Gallant,  appeared  \\\ 
1669  ;  and  during  the  twenty-four  years  that  fol- 
lowed, he  produced,  befides  his   other  numerous 
poetical  writings,  no    lefs    than  twenty-fix    new 
plays  i  of  which,  though  fomeof  them  are  very  in- 
different, many  are  allowed  to   have  a  great  deal 
of  merit.     His   abilities,  however,  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  were  publickly  ridiculed  in  the  celebrated 
comedy,  intitled,  the  Rehcarfal,  compofed  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who   has  there  introduced 
him  under  the  character   of  Bays ;  but  for   this 
affault,  which,  howeverfeverej  wasnot  altogether 
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unmerited,  he  took  ample  revenge  in  his  Abfalom 
and  Achitophel,  where,  with  great  energy  of 
ftyle  and  poignancy  of  fatire,  he  has  lafhed  his  an- 
tacfonift  under  the  name  of  Zimri,  In  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Second, 
he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  but 
this,  if  it  eftablifhed  him  in  the  good  graces  of 
that  prince,  precluded  him  from  the  favour  of  the 
fucceeding  monarch  :  for  being  thereby  rendered 
incapable  of  enjoying  any  public  office,  he  was^ 
■upon  the  acceffion  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  deprived  of  his  place  of  poet  laureat,  and 
was  fuccecded  in  it  by  Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell, 
againft  whom  he  foon  after  wrote  his  Mac  Flecks- 
neo.  His  Hind  and  Panther^  and  fome  other  pieces, 
were  written  in  the  preceeding  reign.  The  re- 
maining part  of  his  life,  as  the  former  had  been, 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  mufes  j 
and  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day^  his  tranflation  of 
Juvenal,  Perfius,  Virgil,  Frefnay's  art  of  painting, 
and  of  fome  parts  of  Ovid,  were  publifhed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  at  no  long  intervals.  His  Fables' 
were  his  lail  performance,  and  having  now  at- 
tained to  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age,  he  died 
May  the  ifl,  1701,  and  was  buried  in  Weftmin- 
iter-abbey,  where  a  monument  was  afterwards 
ereiled  to  his  memory  by  John  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. His  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,  and  his  Abfalom 
and  Achitophel,  are  generally  efteemed^  his  moft 
jfinifhed  produdlions.  His  other  works,  though 
pofTcfTed  of  great  beauties,  are  much  lefs  perfe<5t : 
fome  of  them  are  even  extremely  faulty,  both  in 
fentiment  and  expreffion  :  a  circumftance  the  lefa 
furprizing,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  his  great  merit,  and  his  powerful  connec- 
tions (for  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Berkftiire)  he  could  not  yet  procure  an  eftablifli- 
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inent,  which  might  exempt  him  from  the  neceHi- 
ty  of  writing  for  bread. 

Daniel  Whitby,  a  learned  divine,  in  the  end 
of  the  feventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  in  1638,  at  Rufhden  in  Nor- 
thamptonfhire,  and  educated  at  Trinity-college 
in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chofena  fellow.  Ha- 
ving taken  his  degrees,  and  entered  into  orders, 
he  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bifhop  of 
Salifbury,  who  collated  him  to  the  prebends  of 
Yatefbury,  Hufbcrn  and  Burbach,  in  that  cathe- 
dral. In  1672  he  was  appointed  chanter  of  the 
faid  church  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  obtained 
the  reitory  of  St.  Edmund's  church  in  Salifbury. 
He  died  March  the  24th,  1726,  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  works  are  numerous 
and  well  known:  his  Paraphrafe  arid  Commentary 
on  the  Neiv  Tcjiainent  is  the  moft  confiderable. 

Elilha  Coles,  author  of  the  didlionary,  which 
goes  by  his  name,  was  born  in  Northamptonfhire 
about  the  year  164c.  Having  finilhed  his  ftudies  at 
Oxford,  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  became 
a  teacher  of  the  languages,  and  was  afterwards 
chofen  one  of  the  ufliers  of  Merchant-taylors 
fchool :  but  leaving  that  place  (for  what  reafon  is 
not  known)  he  withdrew  to  Ireland,  from  whence 
he  never  returned.  Befides  his  dictionary,  he 
wrote  feveral  other  books,  all  of  them  calculated 
for  the  ufe  of  fchools. 

Charles  Montague,  earl  of  Hallifax,  the  mod" 
diftinguifhed  ftatefman  of  his  time,  was  the  fourth' 
fon  of  George  Montague,  of  Horton  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire, Efq;  younger  fon  of  Henry  ^he  firfteari 
of  Manchefter  ;  and  was  born  at  his  father's  ieat 
above-mentioned,  April  the  i6th,  1661.  He  had 
his  education  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  at  Tri- 
nity college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  gave  early 
proofs  of  his  pregnant  genius.  In  1685  he  wrote 
D  6  a  Doem 
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^  poem  on  the  death  of  king  Charles  the  Secondly 
^n  which  he   difplayed    fuch  ftrength  of  imagina- 
tion, and  elegance  of  tafte,  as  attradled   the  no- 
tice of  that  great  patron  of  the  mufes,.  the  earl  06 
Dorfet,- who  invited  him  to  London  ;  and  upon  his- 
coming  thither  he  foon  encreafed  his  fame,  by  wri- 
ting, in    conjunction    with  Mr.  Matthew    Prior,, 
apiece,  intitled,  the  Hind  and  Panther  tranfverfed? 
to  the  Story  of  the  Country- Motfe  and  City-Moufei>. 
Upon  the  abdication    of  king  James  the  Second,, 
he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  convention  parlia- 
ment, and   recommended  to  king  William  by  the- 
earl    of  Dorfet,    who,-  introducing- him    to    that 
monarch,  faid.  May  it  plea fe  your  Majejiy^  Ihave: 
brought  a   Moufe  to   have  the  honour  of  kijjing  your' 
hand.     The  king  fmiled,  and  replied.  Tour  Lord- 
Jhip  will  do  well  to   put  me  in  a  way  of  making  a 
Man  of  him  ;  and  immediately  ordered  him  a  pen— 
fion  of  500 1.     From    this   time  forwards  he  rofe 
by  quick  fteps  to  the  firft  offices  and  dignities,  be- 
ing fucceffively   a  commiflioner   of  the  treafury, 
chancellor  of  the    Excheq,uer,  firft    lord  of  the 
Treafury,  one   of  the  lords  juftices  of  the  king- 
dom during  his  majefty's  abfence  in  Holland  ;  and 
in  1 699,  was  created  a  peer  of  England,  by  the  ti- 
tle of  baron  of  Hallifax  in  the  county  of  York, 
Nor   were  his  dignities  and  employments  fuperior. 
to  his  abilities.     The  recoinage  of  the  fpecie,  the 
eftabli{l:iment  of  a  general  fund,  the  raifing  of  the: 
credit  of  the  Bank,  the  ere<^ing.  a  new  Eafl  In- 
dia company,    with  feveral    other   fchemes,   were 
at  once  projected  and  executed  by  him,  with  a  faci- 
lity, which  befpoke  him  an   aceoraplifhed  politi- 
cian.    He   was   obliged^    however,    to  pay  that 
debt,  which  muft   ever  be  paid. by  the  great  :  his 
hitfh  merit  and  fortune  excited  envy..     Twice  was 
he  attacked  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons-,  who  im- 
peached him  of  high    crimes   and    mifdemeanors,, 
and  as  often  was  he  defeiided  by  the  Lords,  wha 
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even  voted  that  he  defer ved  his  Majejiys  favour. 
In  1706  he  was  one  of  the  commiilioners  for  con-* 
eluding  the  Union  with  Scotland  ;  and,  upon  paf- 
fing  the  Bill  for  the  Naturalization  of  the  illujtri- 
»ja  Hoiife  of  Hanover^  and  for  better  fecuring  the 
Crown  in  the  Protejlant  line^  he  was  pitched  upon 
as  the  mod  proper  perfon  to  carry  that  a6l  to  Ha^ 
nover.  Upon  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  and  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  king  George  the  Firft,  he  was- 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  ;  and  immediately 
upon  his  majefty's  coming  to  England,  he  was  ap- 
pointed firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  created 
earl  of  Hallifax,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  This 
fucccffion  of  honours,  however,  he  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  j  for  he  died  of  an  inflammation  in- 
his  lungs  May  the  19th,  17 15,  and  was  interred 
in  Weftminfter  abbey.  His  character  has  been- 
drawn  to  great  ad  vantage  by  feveral  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  particularly  by  Sir  Richard  Steel,  in  the  de- 
dication of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Tatler,  and, 
that  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Spectator. 

Francis  Gaftrell,  bifhop  of  Chefter  in  the  be- 
gjning  of  the  prefent  century,  was  born  at  Slap- 
ton  in  Northamptonftiire,  about  the  year  1662. 
He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  learning  at 
Weftminfter- fchool,  under  the  famous  Dr.  Buf- 
by  ;  from  whence  he  removed  to  Chrift-church  in 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts  and  di- 
vinity. In  1694,  he  was  chofen  preacher  to  the' 
honourable  fociety  of  Lincoln's-Inn  ;  and  aboutr 
three  years  after  was  appointed  to  preach  the  fer— 
mons  at  Boyle's  lecture.  Thefe  fermons  were  af- 
terwards publiflied,  and  are  defervedly  held  in^ 
great  eftimation.  His  character  as  a  divine  was- 
i>ow  become  fo  high,  that  he  was  conftituted 
chaplain  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  canon  of 
Chrift-church  in  Oxford^  one  of  the  chaplains  in 
©j:d;nary  to  queen  Annej  and,  in  17 14,  was  raifed 
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to  the  fee  of  Chefter.  He  died  November  the  14th,' 
1725.  Befides  his  fermons  at  Boyles  lecture,  he 
wrote  a  variety  of  other  tracts,  all  of  them  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind." 

John  Friend,  a  learned  phyfician,  and  elegant' 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born,  in 
1675,  at  Croton  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  edu- 
cated firft  at  Wcftminfter-fchool  under  the  famous^ 
Dr.  Bufby,  and  afterwards  at  Chrift-church  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  where  he  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs 
in  his  ftudies,  that,  by  the  time  he  had  attained 
to  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  age,  he  publifhed, 
in  conjuncSlion  v/ith  Mr.  P.  Foulkes,  a  Latin 
tranflation  of  two  Greek  orations,  the  one  that  of 
.^fchines  agalnjl  Ctefiphoriy  the  other  that  of  De- 
mofthenes  de  Corona.  Having  finiftied,  with  much 
applaufe,  his  courfe  of  philofophy,  he  applied- 
himlelf  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  how 
foon  he  became  a  proficient  in  that  noWe  fcience,- 
appeared  from  a  letter  of  his,  in  1699,  to  Dr. 
Sloane,  concerning  an  Hydrocephalus ^  as  alfo 
from  another  letter  to  the  fame  gentleman,  De 
Spafmi  rarioris  Hijioria;  both  which  were  inferted 
in  the  Philofiphical  'TranfaR'tons.  In  1 703  he  pub- 
lifhed his  F.m7nenologia^  a  work,  which  juftly  pro- 
cured him  the  higheft  reputation  ;  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  profeftor  of  Chymiftry  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  1705  he  attended  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  to  Spain,  as  phyfician  to  the 
army;  and  upon  his  return  home  about  two  years 
after,  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  earl's  condu6t  in 
that  expedition.  In  1707  he  was  created  doctor 
of  phyfic  by  Diploma  ;  and,  in  1 709,  he  pub- 
liftied  his  Chymical  lectures.  In  1712  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and,  foon 
after,  attended  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  Flanders, 
as  his  phyfician.  In  17 16,  he  v/as  chofen  a  fel- 
low of  the  college  of  Phyucians  in  London  3  and 
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tb.e  fame  year  publifhed  the  firft,  and  third 
books  of  Hippocrates  de  Morbis  Popularibus,  with 
a  Commentary  on  Fevers,  written  by  himfeJf.  This 
piece  gave  occafion  to  a  violent  controverfy  be- 
tween him  and  doctor  Woodward,  profcflbr  of 
phyfic  in  Grefham  college,  which  v/as  carried  on 
partly  in  a  ferious,  and  partly  in  a  ludicrous  man- 
ner ;  but  in  both  thefe  ways  of  arguing  Dr.  Friend 
obtained  an  undifputed  vi£lory.  In  1722  he  was- 
ele(Sled  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Launceftoa  in  Cornwall,  when  joining  with  the 
party  in  oppofition  to  the  government,  and  being, 
fufpe^led  of  having  a  hand  in  bifhop  Atterbury's- 
plot,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  chaige 
of  high  treafon  ;  but  was  foon  after  releafed.  It 
was  during  his  confinement  in  that  place,  that  he 
wrote  an  epiftle  to  Dr.  Mead  concerning  foyne  par- 
ticular kinds  of  the  Small  Pox,  and  began  his  Hijhry- 
of  Phyfic,  the  firft  part  of  which  was  publifhed  in 
1725,  and  the  fecond  the  year  following.  Upon 
the  acceffion  of  king  George  the  Second  to  the 
throne,  he  was  appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to 
the  queen  ;.  but  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  that 
office  ;  for  he  died  of  a  fever  July  the  26th,  1728, 
in  the  lifty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  HItcham  in  Bucking- 
hatnfhire;  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by 
his  only  fon  in  Weftminiler-abbey.  His  works 
were  publifhed  at  London  in  1733,  in  one  volume 
folio,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen,  who  had  alwa)S 
entertained  for  him  the  higheft  rcgard.- 
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NORTHUMBERLAN  D. 

^^^"^\  H  r  S  is  the  old  SaKon  name  of  the  coun-- 
^  S/  ty,  which  was  written  Northan-Hum- 

^t  %r  ^'^^  lond,  fignifving  the  Innd  or  coun- 

^^^-^  try  north  of  the  Humber.  It  being 
formerly  not  only  a  diitrift  of  larger  extent  than 
it  isatprefent,  comprehending  Yorkfhire,  Dur- 
ham, Lancafl-er,  Wellmoi eland  and  Cumbeilandy 
as  well  as  Northumberland,  but  was  a  diftindt 
kingdom  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  Northumber- 
land as  it  is  at  prefent  circumfcribed,  is  a  mari- 
time coirnty,  that  extends  farther  north  than  any 
of  the  others,  it  bordering  on  Berwick  upon 
Tweed  and  'cotland,  from  v.'hich  it  is  divided  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Tweed  ;  on  the  eafl  it  is 
waflied  by  the  ocean  y  on  the  fcuth  by  the  river 
Dcrwent  and  Tyne,  which  ieparate  it  from  the 
county  of  Durham ;  and  on  the  weft  is  bounded 
by  Cumberland  and  part  of  Scotland  :  it  extend- 
ing in  its  utmoft  length  from  north  tofouth  about 
fixty-feven  rniles  ;  from  eaft  to  weft  in  its  broadeft 
part  forty,  and  is  near  one  hundred  and  feventy 
miles  in  circumference  j  but  the  moft  northern 
and  fouthern  parts  are  very  narrow,  and  the  for- 
mer is  for  a  confiderahle  fpace  not  twenty  miles- 
broad,  and  for  feme  miles  not  even  ten. 

This,,  with  fome  of  the  adjacent  counties,  was^ 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  inhabited  by  the  Ot- 
tadini,  Ottadeni,  or  Ottatini,  a  people,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  thus  called  from  their  fituation  upon 
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the  river  Tyne.  Thefc  people,  being  uneafy  under 
the  Roman  government, confpired  with  the  Caledo- 
nians, in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Scverus,  and 
threw  ofF  the  yoke,  at  vfhich  that  prince  was  lb 
provoked,  that  having  aflcmbled  his  army  in  order 
to  reduce  them,  he  had  the  cruelty  to  order  his 
foldiers  to  give  them  no  quarter,  but  his  death  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  this  inhuman  command, 
and  the  Britons  were  left  m.aftersof  this  province, 
till  Theodofius,  fome  tim^e  after  landing  in  Eng- 
land, recovered  it  out  of  their  hands.  There  are 
greater  and  more  numerous  monuments  of  the 
Romans  inhabiting  this  county  than  any  other  can 
produce  ;  befides  Hadrian's  vallum,  and  Severus's 
wall,  Mr.  Horfley  has  given  above  a  hundred  and 
twenty  accurate  cuts  of  infcriptions  and  fculptures 
found  here. 

After  the  Romans  h:i<l  withdrawn  their  forces, 
the  Britons,  who  had  been  exhaufted  by  the  bra- 
xeO:  of  their  youth  having  been  fent  abroad  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Romans,  were  obliged  to 
call  in  the  Saxons  to  affift  them  againll  the  Sects 
and  Pi61s;  but  when  the  Saxons  had  vanquifhed 
their  enemies,  they  fettled  here  themfelves,  and 
divided  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland  into  (even 
kingdoms,  of  which  Northumberland  was  one  of 
the  chief.  It  was  firft  brought  under  the  Saxon 
yoke  by  Offa,  the  brother  of  Hengift,  and  his 
fon  Jebufa. 

T  his  county  lying  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
whole  inhabitants  often  made  inroads  into  it,  part- 
ly for  conqueft  and  partly  for  pillage,  it  was  at 
length  found  neceflary  to  conftitute  particular  go- 
vernors to  guard  arid  defend  the  borders,  and  thefe 
were  called  lords  of  the  Eaft,  Well,  and  Middle 
Marches.  At  the  fame  time  every  man  poffefTed 
of  great  wealth,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  provide 
a  caftle  for  his  own  fafety  and  defence. 

The 
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The  air  of  Northumberland  is  not  fo  cold'  23 
might  be  imagined  from  its  being  fituated  fo  far 
to  the  north  ;  for  as  it  lies  between  the  German 
pnd  Irifh  feas,  in  the  narroweft  part  of  England, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  warmed  by  the  fea 
vapours,  and  hence  the  fnow  feldom  lies  long, 
except  in  the  mofl  northern  parts,  and  on  the  tops 
of  all  the  high  mountains ;  the  air  likewife  is 
more  falubrious  than  might  be  expected  in  a  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  fea,  as  appears  by  the  ftrength, 
robuft  health  and  longevity  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  advantage  is  attributed  to  the  foil  on  the 
coafts,  which  being  fandy  and  rocky,  emit  no 
fuch  noj<ious  vapours  as  thofe  which  conftantly  rife 
from  mud  and  ouze. 

This  county    is   extremely  well   watered   with- 
fine  rivers,  the    chief  of  which    are    the  Tweed, 
the  North  and  South  Tyne,  the  Coquet,  and  the 
Read.     The  Tweed   rifes   in  Scotland,  and  run- 
ning north-eaft,    is  joined   by  the    Bowbent,    the 
Bramifh,  the  Till,  and  other  fmaller   flreams;  it 
parts  England  from  Scotland,  and  flows  into   the 
German  fea   at  Berwick.     The  South  Tyne  rifes 
near  Alfton-Moor  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  Cum- 
berland,   and  running  north-weft  to  Featherfton-^ 
Haugh,    near   Haltwefel,    there  forms    an  angle^ 
btnding  its  courfe  north-eaft  ward,  and  being  join- 
ed by  two  fmall  rivers,  called  the  Eaft  and    Weft 
Alon,  joins  the  North  Tyne  near  Hexham.     The 
North  Tyne,  which  is  much  the  moft  confidera- 
ble,  rifes  in  a  mountain  called  Tyne-head,  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  and    flowing  fouth-eaft,  re-' 
ceives'  a  fmall  river,  called  the  Shele  j    then   con-^ 
tinuing  the  fame  courfe,  is  joined  by  a  confidera- 
Ble  ftream,  called  the  Read  ;   and  having  received 
the    South    Tyne,  pafles  by  Newcaftle,    and  dif- 
charges  itfclf  into  the  German  ocean  below  Tin- 
Enouth.     The  Coquet  rifes  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
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fand,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  fource  of  the 
R.eacl,  and  running  eaftward  is  joined  by  fevcral 
itreams,  paiTcs  by  Rothbury,  and  falls  into  the 
3erman  ocean  at  \\  arkworth.  The  Read  rifcs 
on  a  mountain,  called  Readfquire,  and  at  its 
fource  is  a  confiderable  river  ;  and  after  having 
run  a  confiderable  diltance  fouth-eaft,  in  which 
courfe  it  receives  many  other  ftreams,  it  falls  intO' 
the  north  Tyne  near  Billinghanu 

Thefe  rivers  afford  great  plenty  of  fifli,  parti- 
ularly  trout  and  falmon.  The  Tweed  in  parti- 
cular is  fo  remarkable  for  the  falmon  fifhery,  that 
they  frequently  take  great  numbers  at  one  draughty 
and  they  are  fo  cheap,  that  a  large  falmon  may  be 
frequently  purchafed  for  a  {hilling,  which  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  poor  houfekeepers.  How- 
ever, this  extraordinary  plenty  makes  them  fo 
cloyed  with  this  fine  filh,  that  the  fervants  when 
they  are  hired,  ufually  bargain  that  they  fhall  not 
be  obliged  to  eat  of  this  fifh  more  than  on  certain 
days  in  the  week.  The  lords  of  the  manors  bor- 
dering on  the  above  rivers,  have  the  property  of 
the  fifhery,  which  they  farm  out  to  fifhermen, 
who  dry  the  greateft  part  of  the  falmon  they 
catch,  pickle  a  confiderable  quantity,  and  export 
both  the  dried  and  pickled  beyond  fea. 

This  county,  particularly  the  weftern  parts,  are 
rough  and  mountainous,  but  yiehd  grafs  for  the  feed-' 
jng  of  fheep.  On  the  tops  of  fome  of  thefe  moun- 
tains, efpecially  on  thofe  in  North  Kindale  and 
Readfdale,  there  are  bogs,  which  it  is  dangerous 
for  horfemen  to  ride  over,  yet  the  inhabitants  have 
the  art  of  bringing  up  their  horfes  to  crofs  them 
without  danger,  on  which  account  they  are  ufually 
called  Bog-trotters. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  mentionitig  here  the  fa- 
mous range  of  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
laiid,  called  the  Cheviot-hills,  which  are  fo  high, 

that 
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that  on  the  north  fide  of  them,  fnow  may  be  feen 
in  feme  of  their  cliffs  till  Midfummer  :  thev  ferve 
as  land-marks  at  fea,  and  one  of  them,  which  \i 
much  higher  than  the  reft,  refembles  at  a  diftance, 
the  famous  pique  of  TenerifF,  and  may  be  plainly 
feen  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  miles.  On  the  fum- 
i^'t  of  this  mountain  is  a  fmooth,  pleafant  plain, 
about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  with  a  large  pond 
in  the  middle  of  it.  Reedfdale  is  a  large  traiSl  of 
ground  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  is  fo  called  from 
the  river  Reed,  which  runs  along  its  north  and 
weft  Tides,  and  falls  into  the  North  Tyne  ;  we 
have  alfo  taken  notice,  that  the  high  mountain 
called  Reedfquire  is  the  fource  of  that  river,  from 
v.'hich  it  falls  feventy  feet  into  the  valley.  The 
jurifdiction  of  this  dale,  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Umfreville  for  many  generations  ;  and  in  it  are 
a  grear  many  heaps  of  ftones,  called  Laws,  which 
the-inhabitants  believe  to  have  been  thrown  toge« 
ther  in  remembrance  of  perfons  flain  therei 

The  coal-pits  in  this  county  arc  extremely  fa- 
mous. It  is  called  Sea-coal,  from  its  being  brought 
by  fea  to  moft  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  to  France,  Flander?,  and  other 
countries:  the  trade  of  this  county,  in  coals,  is 
therefore  exceeding  great,  London  alone  confu- 
ming  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  chaldron* 
in  one  year  ;  but  as  this  coal  is  dug  from  pits,  it 
is  as  properly  pit-coal  as  any  other.  Here  are  alfo 
mines  of  lead  and  copper,  and  the  mountains  pro- 
duce great  plenty  of  timber.  As  the  heathy 
and  mountainous  parts,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  afford  good  pafturefor  thefheep,  the  fhep- 
herds  live  in  (mail  huts  called  Sheals,  or  Shea- 
lings,  and  keep  their  flocks  abroad  al moft  all  th& 
fummer.  Thefe  mountains  were  formerly  of  great 
advantage  to  England,  by  defending  that  partof  the 
country  from  the  invafions  of  the  Scots,  and  they 
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jow  fhelter  the  more  fruitful  parts  of  the  county 
rom  the  north  and  weft  winds. 

The  foil,  as  in  other  places,  is  different  in  dif- 
erent  parts.  Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  par- 
icularly  the  Tyne,  there  are  large  and  rich  mea- 
lows,  and  the  land  on  the  fea  coaft,  where  it  is 
veil  cultivated,  yields  great  plenty  of  wheat  and 
nher  grain. 

The  moft  extraordinary  plants  which  grow  wild 
in  this  county,  are. 

The  dwarf  honey-fuckle,  Periclymenum  humilej 
C.  B.  parvum  Prutenicum  Clufil^  J.  B.  On  the 
weft  fide  of  the  north  end  of  the  higheft  of  Che- 
^-iot-hills,  in  great  plenty. 

The  fea-buglofle,  Echinum  ryiarinum^  B.  P.  At 
Scrammerfton-hills,  between  the  fait- pans  and 
Berwick,  on  the  fea-beech,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Berwick. 

The  lefTer  fmooth  broad-leaved  codded  willow- 
herb,  Lyjlmachia  filiquofa  glabra  minor  latifol'ta. 
On  Cheviot-hills,  by  the  fprings  and  rivulets  of 
vvater. 

Winter-green  with  chick-weed  flowers,  Pyrola 
alfmes  jiore  Europaea^  C  B.  Park.  Herba  trienta- 
llsy  J.  B.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  Piits-wall, 
five  miles  beyond  Hexham  northwards  j  and  a- 
mong  the  heath  upon  the  moift  mountains,  not  far 
from  Harbottle  weftward. 

Horfe-radifh,  Rhapkanus  rujiicanus^  Ger.  Park. 
C.  1^.  fylve/iris  five  armoracia  multis^  J.  B.  About 
Alnwick,  and  elfewhere  in  this  county,  in  the 
ditches,  and  by  the  water-fides,  growing  in  great 
plenty. 

Common  eryngo  of  the  Midland,  Eryngium 
vulgar Cy  J.B.  vulgar e  l^  earner arii^  C.  B.  Miditer- 
raneiim  feu  campejlre.,  Park.  On  the  fliore  called 
Friar-goofe,  near  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne. 

This 
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This  county,  which  is  fituated  in  the  province 
of  York,  and  diocefe  of  Durham,  has  four  hun- 
ilred  and  fixty  parifhes,  and  is  divided  into  fix 
wards,  in  which  are  twelve  market- towns,  Alne- 
wick,  Beleford,  Berwick,  Ellcfdon,  Haltwefc!, 
Hexham,  Learmouth,  Morpeth,  Newcaftle,  Roth- 
bury,  Warkworth,  and  Woller.  It  fends  eight 
members  to  parliament,  that  is,  two  knights  of 
the  (hire  for  the  county,  and  two  reprefentativcs 
for  each  of  the  three  following  towns,  Nevvcaftle- 
•upon-Tyne,  Morpeth,  and  Berwick-upon-Twccd. 

We  {hall  enter  this  county  by  the  London  road 
•to  Berwick,  defcribing  all  the  towns  near  the  coaft. 

On  croffing  the  river  Tyne,  the  firft  town  you 
come  to  is  Newcastle,  from  its  fituation,  called 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
Newcartle-under  Line  in  StafFordfhire.    It  had  its 
name  from  a  caftlc  built  hereby  Robert,  the  eldeft 
fon    of  William    the   Conqueror,    to  defend  the 
country   againft   the  Scots.     In  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  it  was  called  Moncafter,  from  the  monks 
that  were  here,  who  all  fled  when  it  was  depopu- 
lated by  the  Danes,     This  is  the  principal  town 
of  the  county.     It  is  feated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Tyne,  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred 
and  feventy-fix  miles  north  by  weft  of  London, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Durham,  and  eighty-four 
north  by  weft  of  York.     It  has  been  a  borough, 
at  leaft  ever  fmce  the  reign  of  king  Richard  the^ 
Second,  who  granted  the   mayor   the  honour  of 
having  a  fword   carried   before    him ;    and  king 
Henry  the  Sixth  made  it  a  town  and  county  of  it- 
Iclf,  independant  of  Northumberland.  It  is  at  pre- 
fent  governed  by  a  mayor,  nineteen  aldermen, are- 
corder,  afheriff,  a  town-clerk,  a  clerk  of  the  cham- 
ber, two  coroners,  eight  chamberlains,  a  fword- 
bearer,  who  wears  a  cap  of  maintenance,  a  water- 
bailiff,  who  carries   a  large  mace,  and  feven  fer- 
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kants  at  mace.     This  is  one  of  the  largeft,  mod 
|jopulous,  and  handfomeit  towns   in  the  north  of 
England  :  the   moft   bufy  part   of  it,    which   lies 
tovvards  the  river,  is  very  uneven,  it  being  built 
on  the  declivity  of  a  flcep  hill,  and   the   houfes 
•very  clofe  together :  but  the  upper  or  north  part, 
which  is  inhabited  by  people  in   affluent  circum- 
ftances,  is  much  more  pleafant,  and  has  three  le- 
vel, well  built,  and  fpacious  ftreets.      The  town 
is  encompafled  by  a  ftrong  wall,  in  which  are  fevcn 
gates,  and  the  fame  number  of  turrets,  with  feve- 
ral  cafemates  bomb-proof,  but  the  caftle,  which 
overlooks  the  whole   town,  is  in  a   ruinous  con- 
dition.    Here  are  fix  churches  and  chapels,  four 
of  which   are  parochial.     That  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  is  the  mother  church,  is  a  curious  ftruc- 
ture,  built  in  the  manner  of  a  cathedral,  and  has  a 
£ne  fteeple  of  uncommon  architecture.     Here  are 
alfo    feveral    meeting-houfes,  a  magnificent  Ex- 
change, and   a  handfome  manfion-houfe  for   the 
mayor,  a  noble  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  fineft  quay 
in  England,  except  that  at  Yarmouth.     It  has  a 
itately  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  confifting  of  fevcn 
very  large  arches,   which  leads  into  the  county  of 
Durham,  in  which  its  fuburb,  called  Gates-head, 
is   feated.     On  this  bridge  is  built   a  large  gate- 
houfe,  where  is  an  iron-gate  to  (hut  up  the  paf- 
fage.     This   gate   being  at  the  extremity  of  the 
liberties  of  Newcaftle,  the  arms  of  the  town  are 
carved  in  flone  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  and  thofe  of 
the   biftiopric   of    Durham  on    the  eaft.       This 
town  has  alfo  a  fine  hall  for  the  furgeons,  an  hof- 
pital  for  decayed  freemen   and  their  widows,  and 
another  for  three  clergymens  wiJows,  and  three 
merchants  widows,  with  charity-fchools  for  three 
hundred  children,  and  a  large-prifon  called  New- 
gate.  Dr.  Thomlinfon,  prebendary   of  St.  Paul  s 
in  London,  gave  a  library  of  above  fix  thoufand 
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valuable  books  to  the  corporation,  and  fettled  a 
rent-charge  of  five  pounds  a  year  forever,  for  pur- 
chafing  new  books  ;  and  Walter  Elacket,  Efq; 
has  ere6led  a  repofitory  for  them,  and  fettled 
twenty-five  pounds  a  year  for  ever,  for  the  fup- 
port  of  a  librarian.  The  town  has  a  market  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  which 
laft  nine  days  each,  on  the  12th  of  Auguft,  and 
the  29th  of  October,  during  the  three  firft  days, 
for  horned  cattle,  fheep  and  hogs,  and  the  reft  of 
the  time  for  cloth,  woollen,  and  various  other 
goods. 

Here  are  many  glafs-houfes,  and  a  confidcrable 
manufa6lure  of  hard-ware,  which  are  advantages 
particularly  owing  to  the  coals,  of  which  the  fait- 
works  at  Sheals,  in  its  neighbourhood,  confumc 
amazing  quantities,  and  the  fires  make  fuch  a 
fnioak,  that  it  may  be  feen  in  huge  clouds  over 
the  hills  at  many  miles  diflance.  There  are  alfo 
at  Newcaftle  feveral  fhip-yards,  where  vefiTels  for 
the  coal-trade  are  built  in  great  perfection.  The 
trade  of  this  town  in  coals,  exclufive  of  other 
traffick,  employs  above  fix  thoufand  keelmen  or 
coal-lightermen,  who  have  here  formed  them- 
felves  into  a  friendly  fociety,  and  by  their  own 
contributions,  ere£led  an  hofpital  for  fuch  of  their 
fraternity  as  are  difabled,  either  by  age  or  acci- 
dent. This  place  is  alfo  famous  for  grind -ftones; 
but  the  fifh  fold  in  London  by  the  name  of  New- 
caftle  falmon,  is  taken  in  the  Tweed,  and  fent  to 
Sheals,  a  fmall  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
feven  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Newcaftle,  and 
there  pickled,  and  put  on  board  vefiTels  for  ex- 
portation. The  town  is  faid  to  have  the  greatefl: 
public  revenue,  in  its  own  right  as  a  corporation, 
of  any  town  in  England,  it  being  computed  at 
8000  1.  a  year. 

The 
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The  river  Tyne  is  fo  deep  at  Newcaftle,  as  to 
carry  veflels  of  a  confiderable  burthen,  without 
any  danger  from  {hallows,  except  at  the  bar  of 
Tinmouth,  where  a  fand-banlc  lies  acrofs  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  not  above  (even  feet  deep  at 
low-water;  and -there  are  about  it  dangerous 
rocks,  called  the  Black-Middins  ;  but  the  1  rinity- 
houfe  of  Newcaftle  have  ereded  two  light-houfes 
to  dire6l  fhips  in  the  night-time,  and  to  prevent 
any  danger  from  the  Middins.  Near  them  was 
built  in  1672  a  fortification,  called  Clifford's  fort, 
which  commands  all  the  veffels  that  enter  the  ri- 
ver. The  mouth  of  the  river  is  alfo  defended  by 
Tinmouth-caftle,  which  is  fituated  on  a  very  high 
rock,  inacceflible  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  and 
well  mounted  with  cannon. 

Newcaftle  had  feveral  religious  houfes  ere£ted 
fince  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  particularly  an 
hofpital  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
the  Firft,  but  ealarged  and  endowed  by  one  Afte- 
lack,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
the  Second,  and  annexed  to  St.  Mary  of  Weft- 
gate.  Near  Weftgate  was  another  hofpital  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  old  as  the  time 
of  king  Henry  the  Third,  confifting  of  a  mafter 
and  fix  brethren,  whofe  revenues,  at  the  time  of 
the  fuppreflion,  annually  amounted  to  26  1.  13  s. 
4d.  In  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  Third  here 
was  a  priory  of  brethren  de  Poenitentia  Jefa 
Chrifti,  feated  in  a  part  of  the  town,  called  ^^on- 
ftable-Garth.  Between  Weftgate  and  Newgate 
was  a  houfe  of  Black  friars,  founded  about  the 
year  1260,  by  Sir  Peter  Scot,  and  his  fon  Nicho- 
las :  and  near  Pandon  gate,  ftood  a  houfe  of  Grey- 
friars,  founded  before  the  year  1300.  Near  the 
town  was  a  fmall  Benediitine  nunnery  dedicated 
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to  St.  Bartholomew,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  which,  at  the  diffolution, 
had  ten  nuns,  and  a  revenue  amounting  to  36  1.  a 
year.  Without  the  walls  of  the  town  was  like- 
wife  a  priory,  or  bofpital,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Macrdalen,  of  a  mafter  and  brethren,  founded  by 
king  Henry  the  Firft.  This  hofpital  is  ftill  in 
being,  and  confifts  of  a  mafter,  and  three  poor 
brethren,  each  of  v^hom  has  3I.  6  s.  a  year. 

Before  we  entirely  leave  Newcaftle,  it  will  be 
proper  to  obfcrve,  as  a  proof  of  the  falubrity  of 
the  air,  in  that  part  of  the  county,  that  in  1743, 
two  old  men,  the  father  and  fon,  were  fubpoena- 
ed  to  an  aflize  held  in  that  town,  as  witneffes  from 
a  neighbouring  village  ;  the  father  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  fon  nine- 
ty-five, both  of  them  hearty,  and  retaining  their 
fight  and  hearing  ;  and  the  next  year,  one  Adam 
Turnbull  died  in  Newcaftle,  aged  one  hundred 
and  twelve,  who  had  married  four  wives,  and  the 
iaft  when  he  was  near  a  hundred  years  of  age. 

At  Fennam,  a  fmall  village  near  Newcaftle, 
fome  coal-pits  are  faid  to  have  been  burning  feve- 
ral  years.  The  flames  are  vifible  at  night,  and 
may  be  traced  in  the  day  by  the  fulphur  on  the 
ground. 

At  Beptavell,  alfo  near  Newcaftle,  feveral 
urns  have  been  dug  up  with  coins  in  them  ;  one 
of  thefe  urns  has  been  depofited  in  the  library  at 
Durham,  where  it  ftill  remains  entire. 

We  fliall  now  return  to  Tinmouth,  which 
was  called  by  the  Britons  Pen-bor-crag,  that  is, 
the  Head  of  the  rampart  upon  the  rock,  Vv^hence 
fome  maintain  that  Adrian's  ditch,  if  not  Seve- 
rus's  wall,  reached  as  far  as  this  place:  but  Hor- 
fley  is  of  opinion,  that  the  wall  at  this  end  ter- 
minated in  a  ftation  near  Coufm's  houfe,  the  ruins 
of  it  being  there  very  plain  ;  and  adds,  the  an- 
cient 
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elent  name  of  this  ftation  was  Segedunum,  the 
firfl:  of  the  ftations  per  lineam  valli,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  Notitia,  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Lef- 
gi  were  quartered  :  but  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy,  this  place  was  called  7'unnacefl:er» 
from  its  fituation  on  the  river  Tyne.  Here  v/as 
a  priory  of  BenediiStine  monks,  founded 'by  Ro- 
bert de  Moubray,  a  Norman  of  noble  extraclioii, 
whom  William  the  Conqueror  made  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland. David,  king  of  Scots,  Henry  the 
Firft  and  Second,  and  John,  kings  of  England, 
granted  to  this  monaftery  many  lands  and  great 
liberties.  And  Tofti,  earl  of  York,  brother  to 
king  Harold,  enlarged  them.  King  Edv/ard  the 
Third  being  difpleafed  with  the  monks,  feized  on 
their  pofleflions  5  but  was  the  next  year  reconcil- 
ed, and  reftored  them,  through  the  devout  refpeit 
he  paid  the  martyrs  St.  Alban  and  St.  Ofwin^ 
which  Ofwin,  king  and  martyr,  lies  buried  in  this 
abbey  ;  afterwards  the  above  Robert  de  Moubray 
gave  for  it  a  cell  to  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's.  The 
remains  of  this  monaftery,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  view>  fliew  that  it  was  a  {lately  building, 
there  being  great  part  of  one  end,  and  of  a  fingle 
wall  (lill  ftanding,  but  the  reft  is  entirely  demo- 
lifhed.  The  revenues  of  the  above  priory  were 
valued  at  387  1.  10  s.  5  d.  a  year,  by  Dugdale  j 
and  at  511  1.  4$.  1  d.  by  Speed.  With  refpedt 
to  the  caftle,  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  it, 
in  defcribing  the  harbour  of  Newcaftle,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne. 

The  Pi^s-wall  beginning  en  the  eaft  of  Ncvv- 
caftle,  extends  weft  ward  acrofs  the  county  into 
Cumberland  ;  but  as  we  have  already  given  a  par- 
ticular defcri-ption  of  the  prefent  ftatc  of  that  wall, 
in  its  extent  quite  acrofs  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
of  the  wall  of  earth  begun  by  the  emperor  A-^ 
•drian,  which  accompanies  it  in  its  courfe,  in  treat- 
■— — -  -•■""■  "  E  a  ■'        -'■  ing 
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ing  of  the  antiquities  of  Cumberland,  we  fhall 
not  here  take  up  the  reader's  attention,  by  repeat- 
ing what  has  been  already  faid. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  northward  of  Tin- 
mouth  is  CuLLERCOATS,  which  is  only  remarkable 
for  having  a  very  commodious  little  port  of  arti- 
iicial  conRrudlion.  It  is  dry  at  low-water  mark, 
and  only  ferves  for  coals  and  fait  belongino-  to  the 
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works  of  particular  perfons,  at  vvhofe  expence  it 
was  confl:ru6ted. 

Five  miles  north-wefl:  of  Tinmouthis  SeAsox- 
Sluice,  another  artificial  port,  formed  by  Ralph 
Delaval,  an  able  admiral  of  the  laft  century,  on 
his  own  plan,  and  entirely  at  his  own  expence, 
for  the  benefit  of  himfelf  and  his  friends,  but 
without  excluding  others  who  chofe  to  ufe  it.  In 
conftrudling  this  fmall  harbour  he  found  great 
difiiculties,  which  exercifed  his  fkill  and  patience  ; 
a  Hone  pier,  which  covered  it  from  the  north- eaft 
wind,  was  more  than  once  carried  away  by  the 
fea  ;  and  on  his  overcoming  this  difficulty,  by 
uRng  timber  as  well  as  flone,  he  found  a  new  in- 
convenience, his  port  filling  up  with  mud  and 
fand,  though  a  pretty  rapid  ftream  ran  through  it. 
To  remove  this,  he  placed  a  ftrong  fluice  with 
flood-gates  upon  his  brook,  which  being  fhut 
by  the  coming  in  of  the  tide,  the  water  behind 
collected  itfelf  into  a  body,  and  forcing  a  paffage 
at  the  ebb,  carried  all  before  it,  and  thus  twice 
in  tv/enty-four  hours  fcoured  the  bed  of  the  har- 
bour clean.  This  port,  though  fometimes  called 
Seafon-Sluice,  is  more  commonly  termed  Seafon- 
Delaval,  from  the  name  of  the  ingenious  gentle- 
man who  formed  it.  It  admits  fmall  vefTels,  yet 
larger  vefTels  may  lie  fafe,  and  receive  their  lad- 
ing in  the  road. 

PRUDHOW  is  a  town  and  caftle,  pleafantly  feat- 
ed  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  eight  miles  to  the  weft 
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Newcaftle,    and   about  ^two    hem    the   wall; 
>amden  would  have  it  to  be  the  Procoiitia  of  the 
|&.omans  -,  but  that  has  been  more  properly  placed 
fat  Carrabrugh.     Thiscaftle  was  famous  for  itsre- 
fifting  all  attempts   againft   it.     King  Henry  the 
Firft  gave  it  to  Gilbert  de  Umfranvile,  which,  for 
many  fucceeding  reigns,  continued  in  that  name. 
In  Henry  the  Second's  reign  OJonell  de  Uinfran- 
fvile  bravely  defended   it  againft  William,  king  of: 
[the  Scots,  who,  ambitious  of  conqucrfngfo  ilroiig:" 
place,  laid  clofe  fiege  againft  itj  but  by  its  ovMm- 
trength,  and  the  h;;lp  of  Robert  de  Stutevil,  fteT 
twas   repulfed,  and  it  continued   as  before  in  thatr. 
family  for  many  fucceeding  ages.     In  the  reign  cf 
lenry  the   Sixth  it  was  given  to  Henry,  earl   of 
Torthumberland,  who  was  afterwards  flain  in  thS:- 
battle  of  St.  Alban's,  fighting  for  the  Lancaftriiii" 
line.     Henry   his   fon  efpoufing  the  fame  caufe,- 
forfeited  moft  of  his  pofleffions,  and  this  caftlev^as 
given  to  Robert,  lord  Ogle,  for  life  ;  afterwards 
it  came  awain  to  the  earls  of  Nortliumberland,  in 
whofe    pofterity   it  itiii   continues.     Moft  of  the 
walls  have  fuffered  greaiiy^K)uly  the  fquare  tower 
in  the  middle,  and^  a  lefler  one  at  the  end,  feem  to 
be  pretty  entire,  as  the  reader   will  fee  from  the 
view  we  have  given  of  ihefe  ruins. 

From  Newcaftie  a  road  extends  fourteen  miles 
northward  to  Morpeth,  which  is  feated  upon  a 
fmall  river  called  the  W  entfbeck,  at  the  diftance 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  north  by- 
weft  of  London.  It  is  an  ancient  borough  by 
prefcription,  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  and  feveti 
aldermen  ;  the  two  bailiffs  are  chofen  out  of  four 
perfons  prefented  by  the  free  burgeiTes  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor's  fteward,  who  holds  a  court  here 
twice  a  year.  This  town  has  a  bridge  over  the 
VVentfbeck,  which  runs  almoft  through  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  The  church  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
E  3  river, 
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river,  and  near  it,  on  a  fhadyhill,  is  the  cafilcj 
now  in  ruins.  It  is  a  poft  town,  and  being  a 
great  thoroughfare  to  the  north,  has  feveral  good 
inns,  and  an  elegant  town-houfe,  built  by  a 
late  earl  of  Carlifle.  It  has  a  very  good  market 
on  Wednefdays,  for  corn  and  provifions  ;  and  this 
is  the  mofl  confiderable  market  in  England  iot 
cattle,  except  Smithfield  in  London.     It  has  alfa 

.  two  fairs,  the  firft  held  on  the  Wednefday,  Thurf- 
day  and  on  Friday  feven-night  before  Whit-Sun- 
day, that  is,  on  Wednefday,  for  horned  cattle,  on 
Thurfday  for  Iheep,  and  on  Friday,  for  horfes  ; 
the  other  fair  is  on  the  Wednefday  before  the  22d 
of  July,  for  a  few  horned  cattle,  and  is  very 
fmall. 

At  Newminster,  near  Morpeth,  was  an  ab- 
bey of  Ciftercian  monks,  founded  and  endowed 
by  Ralph  de  Morlay,  and  Julian  his  wife,  in  the 
year  1138,  beHdes  whom  it  had  many  other  bene- 
faiStcus.  It  had  fifteen  religious  at  the  fupprcfiion,. 
and  poffeffions  of  the  annual  value  of  140  1. 

Three  miles  eaft  of  Morpeth  is  Botkal  caf- 
tle,  v/hich  was  built  by  Robert  Bertram,  gover- 
nor of  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  and  fheriff  of 
Northumberland,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  obtained  leave  to  convert  his  manor- 
houfe  into  a  caftle,  but  having  no  male  iffue, 
Helen,    his  daughter  and   heirefs,    marrying   Sir 

•Robert  Ogle,  Knight,  transferred  this  barony  to 
his  family.  Afterwards  his  fon  Robert  fettled  it 
upon  his  younger  fon  John,  whom  he  furnamed 
Bertram,  being  defirous  that  his  eftate  fliould  go 
in  that  name,  and  his  pofterity  enjoyed  it  till  the 
male  iflue  failing  in  Cuthbert,  lord  Ogle,  Ca- 
tharine, his  daughter  and  heirefs,  married  Sir 
Charles  Cavendifh,  Knight,  by  which  means  it 
came  into  the  poileiTion  of  the  family  of  the  earl 
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of  Oxford.  A  good  part  of  it  is  ftill  remaining, 
and  fhcvvs  that  it  was  formerly  a  ftrong  handfomc 
ftructure,  much  more  regularly  built  than  caftles 
generally  were  in  thofe  times ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
poflible  that  it  may  have  been  rebuilt  fince,  tho* 
hiftory  takes  no  notice  of  it.  That  part  which 
fcems  to  have  been  the  gatehoufe  is  entire,  and 
kept  in  good  repair.  Of  this  caftle  we  have  givea 
the  reader  an  engraved  view. 

About  four  miles  to  the  north-eafl:  of  Bothal 
caftle  is  WiDDRiNGTON-caftle,  which  has  beem 
many  years  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  family  of  that 
name,  one  of  whom,  Roger  de  Widdrington, 
was  flierifF  of  the  county  of  Northumberland  in 
the  thirty-fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  and  by  defcent  in  a  direcSt  line,  came  to 
Sir  William  Widdrington,  Knt.  who  was  ad- 
vanced by  king  Charles  the  Firft  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baron  of  this  realm,  but  loft  his  life  in  Lan- 
caftiire,  fighting  to  reftore  king  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. It  is  a  very  handfome  ancient  feat,  of  a 
very  fingular  architeilure.  The  middle  part  is 
adorned  at  the  top  with  round  turrets  of^  a  very 
unufual  conftrudlion,  and  at  the  top  of  the  bat- 
tlements are  figures,  which,  at  a  diftance,  have 
the  appearance  of  tall  ftatues,  though  in  reality 
they  are  quite  otherwife;  however,  taken  altoge- 
ther, it  is  a  delightful  country-feat.  Of  this 
ftru6lure  we  have  alfo  caufed  a  view  to  be  en- 
graved. 

From  hence  a  road  extends  eight  miles  to  the 
river  Coquet,  which  has  a  bridge,  fix  miles  to  the 
jiorth-eaft  of  which  is  Warkworth,  a  town 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  with  a  very 
beautiful  caftle  built  on  the  bank  of  that  river, 
which  partly  furrounds  it;  it  ftands  very  near  the 
i"ea,  and  is  the  beft  built  and  moft  entire  of  any 
£  4  ia 
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in  thefe  parts.  This  was  the  feat  of  a  branch  ol 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Claverings,  which  John 
de  Clavering  fettled,  together  with  his  eftate  after 
his  deceafe,  on  king  Edward  the  Second,  and  his 
heirs.  It  continued  in  the  crown  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  who  gave  the  caftle  and  lands 
belonging  to  it  to  Henry  Percy,  earl  o{  Nor- 
thumberland, and  his  heirs,  to  which  noble  fami- 
ly it  flill  belongs.  Of  this  caftle  we  have  like- 
wife  here  given  an  engraved  view. 

At  this  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet, 
is  an  hermitage  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  by  the 
fide  of  the  river.  The  roof  is  arched,  and  ths 
fides  decorated  with  pillars  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  It 
is  divided  into  two  apartments,  each  of  the  fame 
fize  ;  one  of  thefe  feems  to  have  been  a  lodging 
room,  and  the  other  a  chapel,  at  the  eaft  end  of 
which  is  an  altar,  and  over  it  a  crofs  cut  in  the 
Widi.  '  In  the  window  is  the  figure  of  a  woman 
St  full  length,  in  a  recumbent  pofturc.  At  one 
end  of  this  figure  is  another  that  appears  weep- 
ing, and  at  the  other  end  is  a  bull's  head.  This 
town  has  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  and  two  fairs, 
held  on  April  25,  if  on  Thurfday,  but  if  not, 
en  the  Thurfday  before,  for  hats,  fhoes,  pedlars 
goods,  linen  and  woollen  cloth  ;  and  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  if  it  falls  on  Thurfday,  but  if  not,  on 
the  Thurfday  before,  for  horned  cattle,  fhoes, 
hats  and  pedlars  goods. 

About  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Warkworth  is 
Coquet  ifland,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
but  narrow.  The  air  is  very  unwholefome,  and 
the  land  barren,  but  the  fhoals  of  fifli  that  are 
commonly  about  it,  make  work  for  the  fifhermen. 
It  has  no  other  inhabitants  but  a  few  colliers,  who 
have  their  huts,  for  coal  is  faid  to  be  very  plen- 
tiful in  the  ifland  3  fome  even  fay  that  there  is  na 

more 
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more  than  a  fingle  houfe,  which  may  be  the  rea- 
fon  of  its  being  frequented  by  great  numbers  of 
wild-fowl  that  lay- their  eggs  here  in  great  plenty, 
of  which  the  fifliermen  make  confiderable  advan- 
tage, by  felling  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  coaft.  They  are  of  all  fizes  and 
colours,  for  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  be  larger 
than  thofe  of  geefe,  and  others  of  the  fize  of 
hens-eggs,  and  as  well  tailed  ;  but  this  feems  to 
be  an  exaggeration,  for  we  know  of  no  birds  ori 
the  coaft  of  England  that  lay  eggs  of  that  fize. 
In  ancient  times  there  was  a  caftlc  here,  and  alfo 
a  cell  of  Benedidine  monks,  fubordinate  to  the 
monaftery  of  Tinmouth. 

At  the  diftance  of  five  miles  to  the  weft  of  the 
road  is  Rothbury,  which  is  feated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Coquet,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  a 
charity- fchool,  ereded  for  teaching  one  hundred 
and  twenty  children.  It  had  anciently  a  market 
on  Thurfdays,  which  is  now  difcontinued,  or  is 
at  leaft  very  fmall,  but  it  has  (till  four  fairs,  held 
on  Friday  in  Eafter-week,  Whit-Monday,  the  id 
of  Oiftober,  and  the  ift  of  November,  for  horned 
cattle,  linen  and  woollen  cloth. 

At  Brenkhorn,  or  Brixkburn,  near  Roth- 
bury, was  a  priory  of  canons  regular  of  the  order 
of  St.  Auguftin,  founded  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  Firft,  by  Ofbert  Colutarius,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  given  by  William  Bertram,  baron  of 
Mitford.  At  the  time  of  its  fuppreflion  it  had 
ten  religious,  and  revenues  amounting  to  68 1. 
19  s.  I  d. 

Harbottle,  a  village  eight  miles  weft  of 
Rothbury,  has  a  fair  on  September  19,  for  horn- 
ed cattle,  great  quantities  of  linen,  woollen  and 
Scotch  cloth. 

E   <>  from 
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From   Rothbury  a  road   extends  ten;  miles  to 
Alnwick,     or    Alnewick.,    commonly   called 
Anwick.,  which  took  its  name  from  a  fmall  river 
called  the  Ala,  upon  which    it  (land?,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  three   hundred  and  ten  miles  north  by 
weft  of  London.     The  town  is  populous,  and  in. 
general  well  built  :  it  has  a  large  town-houfe,  in. 
which  the  quarter  fefTions,  and  county  courts  are 
held,  and  a  fpacious  fquare,  \\\  which  the  market 
is  kepL     It  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  for- 
tified town,  by  the  veftiges  of  a  wall   ftill  vifible- 
in  many  parts,  and  three  gates,  which  remain  al- 
inoft  entire.    It  is  governed  by  four  chamberlaiais,. 
who  are  chofen  once  in  two  years  out  of  the  twen- 
ty-four common-council.     It  has  a  large  caftle, 
which  is  ftill  kept  in  repair,  and  is  a  ftrong,   welt 
built,  beautiful  ftructure,  adorned   with  turrets,, 
on  which  are  a  number  of  handfome  ftatues.    In 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Malcolm  the  Third,, 
king  of  the  Scots,  coming  hither  to  concert  with, 
that  prince  about  affairs  relating  to  both  kingdoms^ 
and  not  being  entertained  with  that  pomp  he  ex- 
pelled, returned  in  difpleafurej  and  immediately 
raifing  an  arm.y,  raaaxhed  into  England,  ravaging, 
all  the  country  as  far  as  this  caftle,  which  he  be- 
fieged.     The  garrifon  was   on  the   point  of  fur- 
rendering,  when  a  foldier  promifed  to  deliver  hiin. 
the  keys  on  the  point  of  his  fpear,  which  he  pre- 
tended, to  do  ;  but  while  he  was  ftretching  out  his- 
hand  to  take  them,  the  foldier  ran  the  fpear  into- 
his  body,  and   killed  him.     This   caftle  likewife 
held  out  againft  William,  king  of  Scotland,  who- 
was  oblis:ed  to  raife   the  fiege.     King  Henry  the 
b'econd   confirmed  this  caftle  and   baropy  to  Eu- 
ftace  Fitz   John,  whofe  pofterity  took  the  name 
of  V^it"^^  and  after  many  fucceflions,  William  de 
Vefey  becom.ing  heirj  and  dying  without  legiti- 
mate 
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mate  iflue,  empowered  Anthony  Beck,  bifhop  of 
Durham,  to  preferve  this  caftle,  and  divers  lands, 
for  his  natural  fon,  who  was  in  Ireland,  and  un- 
^er  age  ;  but  on  fome  pretence  he  fold  the  caftle, 
and  honour  of  Alnwick,  to  Henry  Percy,  from 
whom  the  earls  of  Northumberland  are  defcend- 
ed,  in  which  family  it  ftill  remains. 

As  the  audits  for  the  receipt  of  rents  twice  a 
year  have  been  generally  held  at  this  caftle,  it  has 
been  always  kept  in  tolerable  repair,  and  it  has 
been  thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified,  by  the 
prefent  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  has  made 
very  conliderable  alterations  upon  a  moft  elegant 
plan,  with  a  view  to  refide  in  it  during  fome  part 
of  the  fummer  feafon.  Of  this  ftrudlure  we  have 
caufed  a  view  to  be  engraved. 

In  this  town  was  alfo  an  abbey  of  Premonftra- 
tenfian  canons,  founded  and  endowed  in  Ii47> 
by  Euftace  St.  John,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  at  the  diflblution  had  an  annual 
revenue,  according  to  Dugdale,  of  189I.  15  s. 
and,  according  to  Speed,  of  upwards  of  197  1. 

Alnwick  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  five 
fairs  held  on  Palm-Sunday-eve,  for  hats,  (hoes,. 
and  pedlars  goods;  on  May  12,  for  horned  cat- 
tle, horfes,  and  pedlars  goods;  on  the  laft  Mon- 
day in  July,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  linen,  and 
woollen  cloth  ;  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in  October^ 
for  horned-cattle,  horfes,  and  pedlars  goods  ;  and 
on  the  Saturday  before  Chriftmas  day,  for  does, 
hats,  poultry,  and  woollen  clothe 

It  is  faid,  that  every  perfon  who  takes  up  his 
freedom  in  the  town  of  Alnwick,  is,  by  a  claufe 
in  the  charter  of  that  place,  obliged  to  jump  into 
a  neighbouring  bog,  in  which  a  perfon  will  fome- 
times  fink  to  the  chin.  This  cuftom  is  faid  to 
have  been  impofed  by  king  John,  who  travelling 
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this  way,  and  leaving  the  road  on  account  of  Its 
being  very  bad,  his  horfe  ftuck  in  this  very  bog, 
on  w^hich  he  took  this  method  to  punifli  the  people 
of  the  town  for  not  keeping  the  road  in  better 
order. 

Five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Alnwick  is  Ale- 
mouth,  or  Alnmouth,  which  is  feated  about 
two  miles  north  of  Warkworth,  at  the  mouth  of 
.  7the  Aln,  and  is  a  fea-port,  whence  large  quanti- 
ties of  corn  are  annually  Ihipped.  It  is  faid,  that 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  near  the  town,  the 
bones  of  men  of  a  prodigious  fize  have  been  dif- 
covered  ;  but  this  is  a  common  miftake,  they  be- 
ing doubtlefs  the  bones  of  tome  large  aniraal. 

About  three  miles  north- weft  of  Alnwick  is 
Hull  abbey,  which  has  a  park  belonging  to  if, 
and  was  lately  purchafed  by  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. There  are  ftill  to  be  feen  here  the  re- 
mains of  feveral  chapels,  and  a  fquare  tower  of 
neat  workmanfliip. 

About  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Alnwick  ftands 
HowiCK,  the  feat  of  Sir  Henry  Grey,  Bart.  The 
>  i^tuation  of  this  feat  is  extremely  pleafant,  it  hav- 
ing a  fine  profpedt  of  the  fea  to  the  eaft,  and  of 
^the  country  to  the  fouth,  and  is  well  flieltered  ta 
the  north,  both  by  nature  and  art. 

Four  miles  to  the  northward  of  Howick  is 
DuNSTANBOROUGH  caftle,  which  is  feated  on 
the  banks  of  the  fea,  feven  miles  north-eaft  of 
Alnwick,  and  was  the  capital  feat  af  a  baronVj 
fometimes  called  the  barony  of  Emildon.  It  wrjs 
built  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Firft,  by 
Thomas,  earl  of  Lancafter,  the  fon  of  Edmund 
Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancafter,  brother  to  the  faid. 
king.  It  is  fituated  on  an  inacceffible  rock  over- 
looking the  fea,  and  beautifully  adorned  with  va- 
xiouA  towers,  part  of  which  are  ftill  remaining. 
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ft  was  anciently  a  very  ftrong  and' fpacious  for- 
trefs,  it  being,  by  means  of  a  deep  ditch,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  it  endured  a  long  fiege,  and  was  at  laft 
reduced,  and  all  the  garrifon,  except  Sir  Piers  de 
Crefl'ey  the  commander,  made  prifoners.  This 
caftle  and  barony  formerly  belonged  to  the  dutchy 
of  Lancafter,  but  they  are  now  in  the  poffeflioii 
of  the  earl  of  Tankerville.  For  the  fatisfaftiqpi 
of  the  reader,  we  have  here  annexed  a  view  of  this 
edifice. 

About  ten  miles  weft  of  Alnwick,  and  near  the 
fource  of  the  river  Aln,  ftands  Eshington,  a  feat 
of  the  lord  Ravenfworth,  where  the  family  refides 
during  fome  months  of  the  fporting  feafon. 

Leaving  the  direct  road  to  Berwick,  we  (hall 
take  the  north-weft  road  which  leads  to  Wooller. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  this  road,  at  the  diftancc 
of  about  ten  miles  from  Alnwick,  is  Chilling- 
HAM  caftle,  which  was  for  many  ages  the  feat  of 
the  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Greys,  barons  of 
Wark.  It  is  a  manor  within  the  barony  of 
Wooller,  and  is  now  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Tan- 
kerville. This  ftru6ture,  of  which  we  have  here 
given  a  view,  is  a  large  old  building,  of  a  qua- 
drangular form,  kept  in  good  repair,  and  well 
furnifhed.  It  has  a,  large  park,  in  which  is  great 
plenty  of  deer,  and  a  kind  of  wild  cattle,  Vv'hicli 
are  all  white,  except  their  ears,  and  the  tips  of 
their  horns,  which  are  brown,  and  their  mouths, 
which  are  black  j  they  are  extremely  fierce,  and 
will  fcarce  fufFer  any  body  to  approach  them,  ex- 
cept in  hard  winters,  when  they  are  fubducd  by 
hunger,  and  then  they  will  fufFer  the  keeper  of 
the  park  to  feed  them  ;  but  they  no  fooner  pro- 
cure plenty  of  food  than  they  become  as  wild  and 
furious  as  before.     Their  fiefh  is  excellent  beef, 
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and  when  any  of  them  are  to  be  killed,  the  keep'^ 
er  is  obliged  to  fhoot  them. 

Five  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  the  above 
caftle,  and  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Alnwick,, 
is  WoLLER,  or  WooLLER,  which  is  feated  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  upon  the  river  Till,  which  falls 
into  the  Tweed.  It  is  a  poor  place,  and  even 
the  church  is  covered  with  thatch.  It  has,  how- 
ever, a  market  on  Thurfdays,  and  two  fairs,  held 
on  the  i4.th  of  May,  and  the  17th  of  Odober,  for 
horned-cattle,  horfes,  flieep,  and  mercantile  goods. 

About  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Woller  is  Bel- 
FORD,  which  is  feated  on  the  poft  road  from 
Alnwick,  about  thirteen  miles  north  of  that 
town.  It  is  a  poft  town,  where  a  market  is  held 
on  Thurfdays,  and  has  two  fairs,  on  the  Tuefday 
before  Whit-Sunday,  and  on  the  23d  of  Auguft, 
for  horned-cattle,  flieep,  and  horfes. 

Five  miles  north-eaft  of  Belford  is  LiNDis- 
FARN,  or  Holy-Island,  which  Bede  fays  is 
twice  an  ifland,  and  twice  a  continent  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  being  every  tide  encompafied  with 
water.  Towards  the  north-weft  it  is  narrow,, 
and  abandoned  to  the  rabbits  ;  but  on  the  fouth  it 
is  broader,  and  contains  a  pretty  town,  with  a 
eaftle  and  a  church,  and  was  anciently  a  bifhop's 
fee:  for  in  the  year  635,  king  Ofwald  gave  the 
jiland  of  Lindisfarn  to  St.  Aidan,  upon  which  it 
was  erecSled  into  a  bifhop's  fee,  with  a  chapter  of 
an  abbot  and  monks.  The  cathedral  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter,  and  continued  till  the  year  875,. 
tiuring  which  time  it  had  eleven  fucceffive  bi- 
fhops,  but  when  the  Danes  ravaged  and  plunder- 
ed the  fea-coafts,  they  did  not  fpare  this  illand,, 
which  caufed  the  bifhop  and  monks  to  forfake  it; 
on  which  the  Danes  burnt  down  the  church  and 
monaftery,  and  left  the  ifland  a  mere  defert.     A 
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fmall  monaftery  was  built  here  afterwards,  which 
was  inhabited  by  many  Scotch  and  Englifh.  Ceo- 
wolph,  king  of  Northumberland^  abdicated  his 
throne,  and  became  a  monk  in  this  ifland,  but  he 
Gould  not  live  in  the  auftere  manner  that  the  reft 
did,  but  indulged  himfelf  in  drinking  ale  and 
wine,  which  they  were  obliged  to  allow  him. 
This  opened  the  way  for  the  fame  allowance  to, 
the  other  monks,,  which  was  at  length  changed 
into  fcenes  of  riot.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  many  accufations  were  brought  againft 
the  monks  of  this  ifland,  not  only  upon  this  ac- 
count, but  for  their  lewdnefs.^  The  revenues  of 
this  monaftery  were  valued  at  the  di Ablution  at 
48 1.  IIS.  1 1  d.  Under  the  town  is  a  commodi- 
ous harbour,  defended  by  a  fort,  erected  upon  a 
hill  to  the  fouth-eaft. 

About  eleven  miles  eaft  of  Wooller  is  Bam- 
BL'RGH,  which  is  a  town  feated  near  the  fea. 
coaft.  It  has  a  caftle  built  by  Ida,  the  firft  king 
of  Northumberland,  who  fenced  it  with  a  wood- 
en empailure  ;  but  afterwards  being  found  of  im- 
portance in  defending  the  northern  parts  againft 
the  continual  incurfions  of  the  Scots,  it  was  re- 
paired and  made  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  and 
•was  always  kept  well  manned,  and  provided  with 
ammunition.  Brefly,  the  ftout  Norman,  in  the 
civil  wars  between  York  and  Lancafter,  deftroyed 
the  beauty  of  this  caftle,  and  almoft  demolifhcd 
it,  fince  which  it  has  been  continually  running  to 
decay  j  yet  the  lord  of  the  manor  ftill  holds  his 
courts  leet  and  baron  in  a  corner  of  it.  Of  the 
ruins  of  this  caltle  we  have  given  a  view..  Roger 
Havedon  tells  us,  that  Bamburgh  was  a  very 
ftrong  city,  but  not  very  large,  for  it  contained 
no  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of  ground.  li: 
had  but  one  hollow  entrance  into  it,  which  was 
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wonderfully  raifed  by  fteps ;  and  at  the  top  of  thd 
hill  flood  a  fair  church.  It  was  afterwards  totally 
ruined  and  plundered  by  the  Danes,  in  93"^;  but 
it  was  foon  repaired  and  made  a  place  of  great 
ftrength.  After  this  we  find  little  or  no  account 
of  it  in  hiftory.  About  two  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
Bamburgh  caftle  is  Farn  ifland,  which  is  border- 
ed with  a  ridge  of  rocks,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
is  a  fort.  This  ifland  has  alfo  a  tower,  and  a 
light-houfe,  for  the  direction  of  failors.  Here  it 
is  faid  Cuthbert,  bifliop  of  Lindisfarn,  erecSled  a 
fmall  building,  which  he  encompalTed  with  a  wall 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  but  he  made  it  higher 
within  by  fin  icing  the  rock.  It  was  built  with 
rough  unpoliilied  ftone  and  turf,  and  had  two 
houfes,  a  chapel,  and  a  room  for  common  ufes. 
At  the  harbour  is  a  large  houfe,  in  which  the 
monks  who  came  to  vifit  St.  Cuthbert  were  lodg- 
ed. To  the  north  of  this  ifland  is  a  clufter  of 
very  fmall  iflands  and  rocks. 

Two  miles  north-eaft  of  Wooller  is  Hortom 
caftle,  which  for  many  ages  was  in  the  pofl'eillon 
of  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Grey,  of  Chilting- 
ham,  barons  of  Wark.  Sir  John  Grey  of  Hor- 
ton,  going  into  the  war  in  France,  with  Henry 
the  Fifth,  took  by  ftorm  the  caftle  of  Tankerville 
in  Normandy  ;  for  which  fervice  king  Henry 
created  him  earl  of  Tankerville,  and  knight  of 
the  garter.  The  two  families  afterwards  became 
united,  and  upon  the  death  of  Ralph,  late  lord 
Grey,  the  caftle  devolved  to  Henry  Grey,  Efq; 
It  has  nothir>g  of  the  appearance  of  an  ancient 
caftle,  except  its  being  built  with  ftone,  in  a 
fomewhat  antique  manner.  It  is  now  a  very 
handfome  country  feat. 

Twelve  miles  north  by  weft  of  Belford  is  Ber- 
wick, which  was  originally  called  Aberwick,   a 
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word,  which  in  the  ancient  Britifti  tongue,  fig- 
nifies  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  :  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  it  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Beor- 
nicawic,  which  fignifies  the  town  of  the  Bernici- 
ans,  this  part  of  the  country  being  anciently  cal- 
led Bernicia  ;  others  again  derive  the  name  from 
Berwica,  which  fignifies  a  corn-farm,  there  being 
great  plenty  of  grain  in  the  adjacent  country. 
Berwick  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
an  eafy  declivity,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  river 
Tweed,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  conflux  with 
the  fea,  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  miles  north 
by  weft  of  London,  and  fifty-three  fouth- eaft  of 
Edinburgh.  Indeed  it  is  not  properly  in  this 
county,  or  even  in  England,  for  in  acls  of  par- 
liament, and  in  briefs,  it  is  always  diftinguifhed 
from  England,  as  a  town  feparate,  both  from  this 
kingdom  and  from  Scotland.  It  formerly  belong- 
ed to  Scotland,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  a 
county  in  that  kingdom,  flilt  called  Bcrwickfliire, 
and  was  one  of  tlie  four  towns,  in  which  the  con- 
vention of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland  were 
held.  It  was  firll:  taken  from  the  Scots  by  king 
Edward  the  Firft,  and  has  been  feveral  times  ta- 
ken and  retaken  by  both  nations  j  but  ever  fince 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  it  has  been  in 
the  pofleflion  of  the  Englifh.  The  language  and 
laws  of  its  inhabitants  are,  however,  a  mixture 
of  Scotch  and  Englifh.  It  has  had  feveral  char- 
ters, fome  of  which  are  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  but  the  inhabitants  were  in- 
corporated by  king  Charles  the  Firft,  and  are  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  four  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  and 
a  common-council. 

Berwick,  which  is  a  town  and  county  of  itfelf, 
had  a  caftle,  which  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  has  ftill  a 
wall  built  round  it  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth; 
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and  is  farther  ftrengthened  by  its  fituation,  \i, 
being  almoft  encompaffed  by  the  river  and  the  fea. 
The  barracks  form  a  large  regular  fqu are,  and  v/ilf 
conveniently  lodge  two  regiments  of  foot.  It  is  a 
large,  well  built,  populous  town,  and  has  a  beau- 
tiful bridge  over  the  river  Tweed,  which  confifts 
of  fifteen  arches,  and  is  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
feven  feet  in  length.  This  bridge  leads  to  a  fub- 
"urb,  called  Tweed-mouth,  where  there  is  ano- 
ther church  :  and  between  the  town  walls  and  the 
caftle  is  a  fuburb,  called  Caftlegate.  It  has  alfo 
an  exchange  and  a  good  town-houfe,  which  has  a 
lofty  turret,  in  which  is  a  ring  of  eight  bells,  and 
a  fine  clock  that  has  four  dials.  The  harbour  is 
but  indifferent,  and  navigable  only  to  the  bridge, 
though  itis  within  amile  and  ahalfof  a  bar,  thatlies 
before  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  and  the  tide  flows 
four  miles  above  the  town.  The  fea,  over  the 
bar,  has  not  depth  enough  for  any  fliips  thatdrav/ 
above  twelve  feet  water,  nor  is  there  any  good  ri- 
ding near  it  in  the  offings.  Berwick  has  a  charity- 
fchool,  a  confiderable  manufadory  of  {lockings,  a 
great  falmon  fifhery,  and  a  confiderable  market  on 
Saturdays,  for  corn,  falmon,  and  almoft  all  forts 
of  provifions;  with  a  fair  on  Friday  in  Trinity- 
week,  for  black  cattle  and  horfes. 

Some  corn  and  eggs  are  exported  from  this  place 
to  London,  but  the  principal  trade  of  the  inhabi- 
tants confifts  of  the  falmon,  which  is  taken  in  the 
Tv/eed,  and  efteemed  the  beft  in  the  kingdom.  A 
confiderable  quantity  of  this  fifh  being  pickled,  are 
put  up  in  veflels  called  Kitts,  by  perfons  who  fub- 
fift  entirely  by  that  employment,  and.  are  called 
Salmon-coopers,  and  then  (hipped  off  for  Lon- 
don. During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the 
beft  frefh  falmon  may  be  bought  at  Berwick  for  a 
penny  a  pound.     Many  of  the   fmaller  fifti  are 
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fent  to  London  alive,  in  fmacks  built  for  that 
purpofc,  there  being  a  well  in  the  middle,  bored 
full  of  holes,  for  the  free  paflage  of  the  fea-wa- 
ter,  in  which  the  fiili  are  conveyed  without 
injury.  Thefe  vellels  are  efteemed  very  fafe  for 
paflengers,  on  account  of  their  lying  nearer  the 
wind,  and  bearing  heavier  feas  than  any  other. 

Sir  John  Grey  founded  a  convent  of  White  fri- 
ars at  Berwick  in  1270,  and  there  was  a  houfe  of 
Preaching  friars  before  the  year  1291.  An  hofpi- 
tal  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  this  town 
is  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 
Firft,  and  the  mafter  and  brethren  of  God's- 
houfe  are  mentioned,  as  being  fettled  in  this  town 
about  the  fecond  year  of  Edward  the  Third.  Here 
was  lilcewife  a  houfe  of  the  order  of  the  Trinity^ 
which  being  deftroyed  by  Anthony  Beck,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  another  houfe  of  the  fame  order  was 
built  by  William  and  Laurence  Aclon  ;  but  the 
religious  were  afterwards  removed  to  Newcaftle. 
At  South  Berwick,  near  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century  a  Henediiline  nunnery.  And  at  Tweed - 
mouth,  which  is  confidered  as  a  fuburb  to  Ber- 
wick, was  an  hofpital,  the  mafterfliip  of  which 
was  in  the  bifhop  of  Durham. 

From  Tweed-mouth,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  that 
river,  the  road  extends  weftvvard  to  a  village  na- 
med East  Ord,  and  then  turning  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  palTes  by  Norham,  or  Northam,  a  vil- 
lage feated  on  the  Tweed  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Till,  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Berwick,  where  was 
a  caftle  built  by  Egfrid,  or  Egred,  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, on  the  top  of  a  fteep  rock.  It  was  moted 
found,  and  eredted  to  preferve  his  diocefe  from 
the  frequent  incurfions  of  the  Scotch  mofs-troop- 
ers.  In  the  outermoft  wall,  which  was  the  lar- 
geit  in  circuit,  were  placed  feveral  turrets  towards 
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the  river,  and  within  this  wall  was  a  fecond  of 
much  greater  ftrength,  which  had  in  the  middle  of 
it  a  high  keep.  This  caftle  is  now  gone  to  ruin,  it 
being  of  little  ufe  fince  the  union  j  however,  thofe 
parts  of  the  wall  that  are  ftill  remaining,  fliew 
that  it  was  a  regular,  ftrong,  well  built  callle.  At 
one  end  a  large  tower  is  pretty  entire.  Under  the 
caflle  to  the  weftward  lies  the  town,  which  has 
nothing  remarkable. 

George  Carleton,  a  learned  bifhop  of  the  fevcn- 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Norham,  of  whofe 
important  caftle  his  father  was  then  governor. 
He  received  his  education  under  the  famous  Ber- 
nard Gilpin,  commonly  ftiled  the  Northern  Apof* 
tie,  and  afterwards  at  Edmund  hall  in  Oxford* 
In  1617  he  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Lan- 
dafF,  and,  about  two  years  after,  to  that  of  Chi- 
chefter.  He  died  in  May,  1628,  in  the  fixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  befides  other 
pieces,  the  following  works  ;  Heroic  CbaraSfers  ; 
'jiirifdiBion  RsgoJ^  EpfcopaU  a^id  Papal  ■■,  the. 
Madnefi  of  Ajlrologers  ,  and  the  Life  of  Bernard 
Gilpin. 

About  nine  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Norham 
is  Learmouth,  which  is  a  handfome  town,  feat- 
ed  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Tweed,  where  for- 
merly ftood  Warke-caftle,  which  is  now  in  ruins, 
and  yet  the  country  about  it  ftill  -tains  the  name 
of  the  barony  of  Warke. 

Four.ftiiles  to  the  eaft  of  Learmouth  is  Flod- 
DoN,  a  village  feated  on  the  river  Till,  near 
which  is  Floddon  field,  where  James  the  Fourth, 
king  of  Scotland,  invading  England  with  a  great 
army,  while  Henry  the  Eighth  was  at  the  fiege  of 
Tournay,  was  met  by  the  brave  earl  of  Surry, 
on  the  gth  of  September,  15 13,  when  after  a 
bloody  battle,  which  continued  three  hours,  the 
wings  of  the  Scotch  army  giving  way,  and  the  whols 
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force  of  the  Englifh  falling  upon  the  main  body, 
the  Scots  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  king, 
who  fought  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  nobility, 
was  flain. 

A  few  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Floddon-field  are 
CHiviOT-hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  defperate 
engagement  is  faid  to  have  been  fought  by  the  earl 
of  Douglafs  and  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
at  the  head  of  their  troops,  when  both  of  the 
commanders  were  flain,  and  a  dreadful  (laughter 
made  on  both  fides,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  old 
ibng  of  Chivy-chace. 

We  fhall  now  crofs  the  country  to  the  eaft  into 
the  road  which  leads  from  Woller  to  Rothbury, 
and  proceed  from  thence  to  the  fouth-weft.  Five 
miles  north-weft  of  this  road,  and  eight  miles  to 
the  weftward  of  Rothbury,  is  Allentown,  a 
village  feated  on  the  river  Ridland,  which  has  two 
fairs,  held  on  the  loth  of  May,  and  the  14th  of 
November,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  linen  cloth, 
green  and  dry  hides. 

Bellingham  is  feated  fixteen  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Rothbury,  on  the  bank  of  the  North  Tyne, 
Eot  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  river  Read. 
It  has  a  market  on  Tuefdays,  and  a  fair  on  the 
Saturday  after  September  15,  for  horned  cattle, 
fiieep,  linen  and  woollen  cloth. 

Seven  miles  north-eaft  of  this  town  is  Elsdon, 
or  Ellisdon,  a  village  that  has  a  fair  on  the  26th  of 
Auguft,  for  horned  cattle,  fheep,  linen  and  wool- 
len cloth.  Here  has  been  found  an  imperfedl  al- 
tar, in  a  heap  of  earth,  intermixed  with  the  bones 
of  feveral  forts  of  beafts,  broken  urns,  and  afties. 

Seven  miles  north-well  of  Elfdon  is  Roches- 
ter, or  Riechester,  which  is  feated  near  the 
river  Read,  on  a  rocky  eminence.  Here  has  been 
dug  up  a  Roman  altar,  with  the  following  infcrip- 
tion ;    D.  M.  cir.  l.  flingen.  mi.  leg.  vlv.  f. 
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Another  ancient  altar  was  found  as  RiechFs= 
TER,  among  the  rubbifti  of  an  ancient  caftle,  o!| 
jvhich  is  this  infcriptfon  : 

D.   R.  s. 

DVPL.    N.    EXPLOR. 

BREMEN.    ARAM. 

INSTITVERVNT. 

N.    EIVS.    C.    CAEP. 

CHARITINO.    TRIB. 

V.  s.  L.  m; 

This  infcriptlon  Mr.  Horfley  obferves,  fhoulJ. 
ho.  read  thus:  Deae,  Romae  facrum  duplares  nu- 
meri  exploratorum  Bremeniiaram  inftituerunt  nu- 
mini  ejus  Caio  Caepione  Charitino  tribuno  votum 
folverunt  libentes  merito.  Mr.  Horfley  obferves, 
on  his  rendering  the  d.  r.  s.  at  the  top  Deae 
Romae  facrum,  that  there  needs  no  proof  to  con- 
vince thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  medals  and 
other  Roman  antiquities,  that  the  Romans  made  a 
goddefs  of  Rome,  and  ere6led  altars  and  temples 
to  her.  Camden  juftly  conje6lures,  from  the 
mention  of  the  word  Bremenium  upon  this  altar, 
that  that  ftation,  which  has  been  fo  indullrioufly, 
and  fo  long  fought  for,  waslituated  at  Riechefter, 
and  that  Antoninus  began  his  firft  journey  in  Bri- 
tain from  this  place,  as  from  its  utmoft  limit. 
Other  very  curious  infcriptions  have  been  found 
at  Riechefter,  as  well  as  a  number  of  coins,  feve- 
ral  of  which  were  of  Mai'cus  Aurelius. 

About  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Bellino-ham  is 
RisiNGHAM,  a  town  on  the  nver  Read,  which  by- 
length  of  time  has  almoft  v/afhed  it  away.  Cam- 
den tells  us,  that  in  Old  Englifli  it  fignifies  the 
giant's  town  j  but  others,  with  greater  probability, 
think  it  only  fignifies  a  place  built  upon  a  rifing 
ground  3  for  moft  of  the  villages   in   thefe  parts 

were, 
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were  anciently  fo  placed.  It  has  many  remains  of 
antiquities  ;  and  Horfley  is  of  opinion  it  was  an  ad- 
vantageous ftation  of  the  Romans,  called  Habi- 
[tancum.  The  inhabitants  report,  that  this  place 
[was  long  defended  by  the  god  Magon  againft  a 
I  certain  foldan,  or  pagan  prince,  which  has  the  air 
of  a  fable  ;  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  were  two  altars  taken  out  of  the  river  in- 
fcribed  to  the  god  Magon  ;  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  Gadeni,  whom  p'tolemy  makes  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Ottadini.  This  altar  was  removed 
to  Conington,  where  it  ftill  continues,  and  being 
very  fingular,  we  have  here  given  a  very  exadl  cut 
of  it. 

1  Deo  Mogonti  Cadenorum  et 
Numini  Domini  noftri  Augufti 
Marcus  Gaius  Secundinus  bene- 
hciarius  confulis  Habitanci  pri- 
ma flatione  pro  fe  et  fuis  pofuit. 
The  whole  infcription  Air.  Hor- 
fley  nblerves,  is  ftill  very  legible, 
tho'  it  is  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  fince  this  and  ano- 
lirr  aliar  v/ere  taken  out  oi  the 
river  Read.  The  altar  was  e- 
refted  to  Mogon  and  the  deity  of  the  emperor,  by 
one  Secundinus,  a  beneficiary  of  the  coniui.  The 
beneficiarii  were  foldiers  who  attended  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army  ;  they  were  exempt  from  duty, 
and  feem  to  have  been  fomewhat  like  thofe  we 
now  call  cadets  :  befides  the  above  two  altars, 
there  have  been  thirteen  infcriptions  and  fculptures 
found  at  this  ftation. 

Six  miles    to    the  fouth-weft  of  Bellingham    is 

RuTCHESTER,  the  ancient  Vindobala,  where  has 

been  alfo  found  feveral  infcriptions  and  fculptures. 

From  Bellingham,  a  road  extends  tv.'elve  miles 

fouth-weft  to  Hexham,  the  principal  town  of  a 

divifioix 
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divifion  of  this  county,  anciently  called  Hexham- 
fliire,  which  was  long  fubjedt  to  the  bifhoprick  of 
York,  and  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  county  pa- 
latine ;  but  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
it  became  part  of  the  crown  lands,  and  was  by  an 
a-61  of  parliament,  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
annexed  to  the  county  of  Northumberland,  with 
refpeil  to  civil  affairs,  but  it  is  flill  a  peculiar,  be- 
longing to  the  archbifliop  of  York.  Hexham  is 
feated  near  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South 
Tvne,  at  the  diftance  of  276  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  has  been  formerly  a  magnificent  place, 
and  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Axelodunum 
of  the  Romans,  where  the  fi,rfl:  cohort  of  the 
Spaniards  kept  garrifon ;  but  Horfley  main- 
tains, that  that  ftation  was  at  Burgh  on  the  Sol- 
way  fands.  He  however  acknowledges  that  the 
fiones  and  infcriptions  at  Hexham  prove  that  it 
has  been  a  Roman  ftation,  but  thinks  it  might 
have  been  a  town  in  the  Roman  times,  and  yet 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  Itenarary,  nor  continue 
{o  late  as  till  the  writing  of  the  Notitia,  butfup- 
pofes  it  might  poffibly  be  the  Epiacum  of  Ptole- 
my 

Richard,  the  prior  of  a  monaftery  in  this  town 
gives  the  following  account  of  it.  Not  far  from 
the  fouthern  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  fays  he,  {lands 
a  town  of  fmall  extent,  and  but  thinly  inhabited  ; 
yet  it  was  once  ver)  large  and  magnificent.  It  was 
called  Hextoldefham,  from  the  little  rivulet  that 
runs  by  it,  and  fometimes  fuddenly  overflows  it.  In 
the  year  67  5,  queen  Etheldreda,  wife  to  king  Lgfrid, 
afligned  it  for  a  bifhop's  fee,  to  St.  Wilfrid,  who 
built  a  church  and  monaftery  here  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  which  furpafled  in  beauty  all  the  religi- 
ous houfes  in  England.  Several  privileges  were 
granted  to  it  by  the  Saxon  kings,  and  the  bound-s 
of  its  fanduary  extended  a  mile  every  way.     The 

above 
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"above  monafterv  contained  a  prior  and  regular  ca- 
:Tons  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  difTolution,  amounted  to  fourteen, 
and  had  a  revenue  of  122 1.  lis.  id.  per  annum. 
Here  was  alfo  a  houfe  for  leprous  perfons,  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  king  John,  but  its  revenues  at  the  fup- 
preffion  were  valued  at  no  more  than  four  marks  a 
year.  Malmfbury  defcribing  this  town,  fays,  it 
was  furprizing  to  fee  what  towering  buildings  v/cre 
erecfled  here,  and  how  admirably  contrived  with 
winding  flairs,  by  mafons  brought  from  Rome, 
in  fo  much  that  it  feemed  to  vie  with  the  Roman 
pomp, 

Hexham  is  at  prefent  about  three  furlongs  in 
length,  in  the  road  from  Newcartle  to  Carlillc. 
It  is  a  well  built  bailiwick  town,  governed  by  a 
bailifFchofen  annually.  .It  has  an  ancient  church 
built  by  the  Saxons,  the  weft  end  of  which  has 
been  demollflied,  but  the  reft  ftands entire,  and  is 
aftately  ftruilure,  though  it  was  much  damaged 
in  the  civil  wars,  but  it  is  ftill  made  ufe  of  as  the 
parifti  church.  Near  the  eaft  end  of  the  church, 
or.  a  rifing  ground,  ftand  two  ftrong  bulwarks  of 
hewn  ftone,  which  fome  fay  belonged  to  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  York.  It  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and 
two  fairs,  held  on  the  5th  of  Auguft,  and  tlie 
,8th  of  November,  for  horned  cattle,  Iheep,  hogs, 
pedlary,  linen  and  woollen  cloth  of  all  fortsr 

Three  miles  eaft  of  Hexham  is  Corbridge, 
which  is  feated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Tyne,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  bridge  built 
over  it  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  the  Corftopitum  of  Antoninus. 
Seven  infcriptions  have  been  -found  here,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  fore- wall  of  a  houfe,  on  the  right 
hand  as  you  enter  the  village  from  the  eaft  :  this 
has  been    copied    as  very   curious,  and  has  been 

■Vol.  VII.  F  twice 
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twice  taken  notice  of  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a6tions,  by  Dr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  Todd.  There  is 
another  on  the  church  wall,  and  a  third  that  was 
found  not  many  years  ago  ;  but  there  were  more 
letters  upon  it  when  Hrft  difcovered  than  there 
are  at  prefent.  The  market-crofsftands  on  a  high 
altar,  upon  which  has  been  an  infcription,  but  it 
is  now  defaced,  and  on  the  fides  are  human  fi- 
gures :  one  of  thefe  has  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  is. 
fuppofed  to  be  Bacchus  ;  the  other,  like  Apollo, 
holds  a  bow  unftrung.  But  the  greateft  curiofity 
is  a  Greek  infcription  that  yet  ftands  in  the  church- 
yard, and  is  thought  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  Great  Britain.  The  letters  are  about  two 
inches  high  ;  and  the  fides  of  the  altar  are  twelve 
inches  and  a  half  broad ;  on  one  fide  is  a  wreath, 
or  garland,  on  the  other  an  ox's  head  and  a  knife. 
Of  this  altar  the  following  is  an  exadl  reprefenta- 
tion. 

The  words   are  'HpaKXa 

Herculi     Tirrio      Diodora 
princeps  facerdos. 

Corbridge  at  prefent  con- 
tains nothing  remarkable 
but  the  church  and  a  little 
tower-houfe,  fitted  up  and 
inhabited  by  the  vicars  of 
the  place,  but  there  are 
many  ruins  of  ancient  build- 
ings, which  prove  that  it 
was  once  a  large  and  fpa- 
cious  town.  It  is  pretend- 
ed, that  about  eighty  years 
320,  the  {kelcton  of  a  man  was  found  here,  feven 
yards  long,  and  that  the  length  of  the  thigh  bone 
was  above  fix  feet  5  but  this  and  other   ikeletons 
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found  elfwhere  of  a  prodigious  fize,  are  now  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  have  belonged  to  feme 
beaft.  Since  that  time  great  numbers  of  teeth,  and 
other  bones  of  an  extraordinaryfizehave  been  found, 
as  alfo  a  kind  of  pavement,  all  which,  with  the 
above  altar,  infcribed  to  Herculc^s,  render  it  high- 
ly probable,  that  thefe  were  th«  teeth  and  bones  of 
oxen  and  other  creatures,  facrificed  at  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Hercules  that  flood  in  this  place. 

Ten  miles  norch-eaft  of  Hexham  is  Belso  caf- 
tle,  which  has  been  long  the  inheritance  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Middletons. 

Eleven  miles  to  the  weft  of  Hexham  is  Bel- 
TiNGHAM,  a  pretty  large  village,  feated  on  the 
Tyne,  near  the  place  where  it  receives  the  Al- 
ien, but  we  do  not  find  that  it  has  either  a  market  or 
fair,  tho*  it  is  inferted  in  the  maps  of  this  county 
as  a  market  town. 

Thirlewall  caftle  is  feated  en  the  verge  of 
the  county,  about  llxteen  miles  weft  of  Hexham, 
and  was  anciently  no  inconlidcrable  ftrufture,  it 
being  the  feat  of  the  family  of  the  Wades.  Mr. 
Warburton  obferves,  that  near  this  caftle  he  found 
three  infcriptions.  Here  the  Scots  are  faid  to  have 
forced  a  paflage  through  the  Roman  wall  into 
England  j  and  a  Scotifti  author  obferves,  that  they 
having  conquered  the  country  on  both  fides,  began 
to  fettle  themfelves  in  it,  and  fummoning  the  boor? 
with  their  mattocks,  pick-axes,  fpades,  fhovels, 
and  rakes,  caufed  wide  gaps  to  be  made  in  the 
wall,  through  which  they  might  readily  pafs  and 
repafs,  hence  the  village  of  Thirlewall  obtained 
its  name,  which  fignifies  a  hole,  or  gap  in  the 
wall, 

House-Steeds,  is  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  towit 

named  Borcovicus,  feated   by    the  Roman  wall, 

and  is  the  place  where  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Ton- 

gri,  a  part  of  the  Roman  army,  lay  in  garrifon. 

¥2  "  Ihcfi' 
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There  is  no  place  in  Britain  that  has  equalled  this," 
with  refpedl  to  the  extent  of  the  ruins  of  the 
town,  and  the  number,  variety,  and  curiofity  of 
the  fculptures  which  yet  remain  there.  Mr.  Hor- 
fley  has  given  fixteen  of  thefe,  of  the  moft  curi- 
ous of  which,  we  fhall  give  a  defcription.  The 
following  is  an  altar,  found  lying  on  a  large  ruin-- 
ous  heap,  now  called  Chapel-hill,  fully  expofed 
to  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 

Jovi  Optimo  Maximo  Et 
Numinibus  Augufti  cohors 
prima  Tungrorum  militum 
cui  prae  eft  Qi,iintus  Verius 
Superftis  Praefe6tus. 

The  unufual  fhape  of  the 
I  for  Jovi  is  remarkable. 
In  the  fame  ruinous  heap 
was  found  another  altar, 
which  was  alfo  in  a  pretty 
perfect  ftate.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  a  field  fouth-eaft  of 
this  ftation  were  many  more 
fculptures  and  altars,  and  the 
vifible  ruins  of  ftreets  and 
buildings.  At  the  edge  of 
the  fields  where  the  Roman 
town  flood,  Mr.  Horfley 
found  nine  infcriptions  and  fculptures,  moft  of 
them  ereiled  by  the  fame  cohort  of  the  Tungri- 
ans,  among  which  was  the  following  ereifled  to 
the  god  Mars,  by  Quintus  Florius  Maternus,  pre- 
fect of  the  fame  cohort,  in  which  the  globe  on 
the  bafe  of  the  altar  is  remarkable,  and  the  letter 
A  without  a  tranfverfe. 
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Deo  Marti  Qiiintus  Flo- 
rius    Maternus    praefec- 
tus  cohortis  primae  Tun- 
grorum  votum  folvit  li- 
bens  merito. 
At   this  place  are  like- 
wife  fevcral  curious  fculp- 
tures,  moft  of  which   are 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Gordon  ; 
but  Mr.  Horfley  fays,  the 
accounts  given  of  them  in 
Camden's  Britannia  is  not 
verv  exaft.     Among  thefe 
is  a  Viclory  (landing  up- 
on a  globe  winged,  with 
the  ufual  drapery,  done  in 
alto  relievo.     The  figure 
of   a    Roman     foldier    at 
'   length,  in  the  ufual  mili- 

'   tary   drefs,  a    poniard    in 

his  right  hand,  and  a  bow  in  his  left.;  his  fword 
hung  at  his  girdle,  and  his  quiver  of  arrows  on 
his  right  fhoulder  :  another  figure  of  a  foldier  in 
his  acoutrements;  his  two  belts  are  vifible  crof- 
fmg  each  other,  agreeable  to  the  defcription  of 
Ajax's  armour  in  Homer. 

But  there  no  pafs  the  crofling  belts  afford. 
One  brac'd  his  fhield,  and  one  fuftain'd  his  fword. 

Pope. 

Another  piece  in  relievo  confided  of  three  fe- 
male figures  feated,  which  plainly  appear  naked 
up  to  the  knees,  and  are,  with  great  probability, 
fuppofed  to  be  local  goddefl'es,  or  the  Deae  ma- 
tres,  or  campeftres.  There  are  alfo  three  female 
figures  reprefented  together,  at  two  other  places 
in  this  Roman  ftation. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Gordon,  when  upon  the  fpot  with  baron 
Ckrk,  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
town  here,  a  fmall  ftatue  of  a  foldier  in  a  Roman 
military  habit,  holding  a  fpear  in  his  right  hand, 
and  refting  with  his  left  upon  a  fhield,  which  the 
baron  depofited  in  his  colleaion.  He  had  alfo 
two  fmall  altars  found  here,  but  they  had  no  in- 
fcriptions.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  other 
pieces  of  fculptures,  altars,  pedeftals  and  columns, 
fcattered  here  and  there,  and  one  piece  of  a  fine 
channelled  column  lies  in  the  midft  of  the  ftation. 
On  the  weft  fide  of  Houfe-fteeds  has  been  dif- 
covered,  under  a  heap  of  rubbifh,  a  fquare  room, 
ftrongly  vaulted  at  the  top,  and  paved  with  large 
fquare  ftones.  Under  this  was  a  lower  room,  the 
roof  of  which  was  fupported  by  rows  of  fquare 
pillars. 

The  next  Roman  ftation  where  any  infcrip- 
tions  are  found  is  Little  Chesters,  which  is 
ieatcd  near  Bufy-gap,  fcven  miles  weft  by  north 
of  Hexham.  Bufy-gap  was,  in  Camden's  time, 
tamed  for  robberies,  and  that  gentleman  obferves, 
that  though  he  had  heard  there  were  forts  there, 
he  durft  not  go  to  view  them,  for  fear  of  the 
Mofs-troopers,  as  the  robbers  on  the  highway  in 
this  county  were  then  called.  He  adds,  he  was 
told  it  was  a  very  large  place,  which  made  him 
guefs  that  it  was  the  ftation  of  the  fecond  cohort 
of  the  Dalmatians ;  on  the  other  hand,  Warbur-  ' 
ton  would  have  it  to  be  the  Hunnum  of  Antoni- 
nus, which  Mr.  Horfley  places  at  Halton-Chef- 
ters.  There  is  here  an  altar  eredled  to  the  Syrian 
goddefs,  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fiiys  was  '  one 
of  the  names  of  Venus.  In  this  place  is  alfo  an' 
altar,  erecSled  by  fome  perfon  whofe  name  is  not 
exprefled,  for  the  fafety  of  Defidienus  Aelianus  the 
prefcj^t,  and  for  his  own.  The  letters  are  but 
meanly  cut,  and  of  the  later  and  ruder  form.    Be- 

fides^ 
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fides  many  other  infcriptions,  here  was  found  a  re- 
markable piece  of  fculpture  in  relievo,  reprefent- 
ing  Mercury  with  his  caduceus  in  his  left  hand, 
and  purfe  in  his  right.  Above  his  right  arm,  is 
fomewhat  like  the  cap  of  Liberty,  but  the  head  of 
the  figure,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ftone,  is  bro- 
ken and  confufed.  On  the  fide  of  Mercury  is  an 
altar  with  this  infcription  upon  it,  deo  Mer- 
curic, and  a  Camillus  lays  the  incenfe  on  the  al- 
tar. This  ftone  was  found  by  Mr.  Warburton, 
who  prefented  it  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  whofe 
mufeum  it  now  is. 

Near  Little  Chefters  are  fome  of  the  military 
ftones,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  ereded  at  the 
end  of  each  mile,  upon  the  military  ways.  One 
of  thefe  is  thrown  down,  and  lies  under  a  hedge 
near  the  rivulet,  a  little  to  the  eaftof  this  ftation. 
But  the  moft  curious  of  thefe  (lands  at  about  a 
mile's  diftance  from  this  place  to  the  weft. 

Several  infcriptions  have  alfo  been  found  at 
Great  Chesters,  but  moft  of  them  are  very 
imperfect :  but  at  Cockmount  hill,  at  a  fmall  dis- 
tance from  thence,  lies  a  curious  piece  of  fculp- 
ture  in  relievo,  firft  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Gor- 
don, but  in  his  draught  of  it  he  has  omitted  two 
eagles,  on  whofe  wings  the  Viitories  ftand  that 
fupport  the  Vexillum.  Each  eagle  refts  upon  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  At  the  bottom  are  two  boars, 
and  that  on  the  right  plainly  appears  to  bite  the 
ftock  of  the  tree  on  that  fide.  Mr.  Horfley  makes 
nodoubl,  but  that  the  boars  and  the  trees  werede- 
figned  to  reprefent  this  wild  and  woody  country, 
as  it  then  was,  and  that  this  fculpture  plainly  de- 
notes the  conqueft  of  this  country  by  the  Romans, 
their  victories  over  the  inhabitants,  and  their  ma- 
king a  fettlement  here,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  at- 
tempts of  their  enemies.  The  heads  of  the  eagles 
arc  broken  off,  but  the  reft  of  them  is  very  diftincl. 
F  4  Cart- 
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Cart-vorran  is  a  place  which  lies  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  wall,  and  in  Camden's  opinion  is 
of  great  antiquity ;  but  he  would  not  determine 
what  its  ancient  name  fhould  be;  but  Hori'ley  is 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  Magna,  where  the  fecond 
cohort  Dalmatarum  was  quartered,  according  to 
the  Notitia  ;  but  whether  it  was  Britifh,  or  pure- 
ly Roman  is  uncertain.  The  fort  is  placed  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  chains  to  the  fouth  of  both  the 
walls,  which  are  here  very  near  to  each  other,  and 
has  a  peet-mofs  before  it,  which  may  be  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  modern  name,  for  carr  fignifies  a  izv\.. 
The  ramparts  round  this  fort  are  very  confpicu- 
ous,  and  alfo  the  ditch  \  the  buildings  without  the 
fort  have  been  on  the  fouth  and  weft  fides,  and 
on  the  defcent  towards  the  river  Tippal. 

Carraw  is  a  village  {landing  by  the  wall  on 
the  north  fide,  between  Seavenfhale  and  Walton, 
where  there  are  evident  remains  of  old  fortifica- 
tions. Horfley  calls  it  Carrabrugh,  and  allows  it 
to  be  the  Froculina  of  the  Romans  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia,  It  was  garrifoned  by  the  firft  cohort 
Batavorum.  Mr.  Gorden  fays-,  that  many  ftate-. 
ly  altars  and  infcriptions  have  been  dug  out  of 
this  fort,  with  the  name  of  the  cohort  infcribed 
upon  them  ;  but  Horfiey  fays  he  could  never  hear 
of  more  than  one. 

The  following  great  men  were  born  in  this, 
county. 

John  of  Beverley,  archbiftiop  of  York,  in  the 
eighth  century,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Harpham,  a  fmall  town  in  Northumberland,  Ke 
was  firft  a  monk,  then  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Hilda,  afterwards  bifcop  of  Haguftald,  and, 
lad:  of  all,  archbiftiop  of  York.  He  was  tutor 
to  the  famous  Bede  ;  and,  in  704,  he  founded  a 
college  at  Beverley'^  for  fecular  priefts.     He  died 

on 
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on  the  7th  of  May,  721.  He  wrote  an  EJJay  to- 
wards the  Expofition  of  St.  Luke  :  Ho?nilies  on  the- 
Go/pels  ;  Letters  to  the  Abhefs  Hilda,   &c. 

John  Bate,  prior  of  the  monaftery  of  the  Car- 
melites at  York,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born 
in  Northumberland,  and  educated  at  York,  whence 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  finifhed  his  ftu- 
dies.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  divines 
and  philofophers  of  his  age.  He  died  the  26th  of 
January,  1429,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  Sixth.  He  wrote,  among  other 
things,  ^lejlions  concernvig  the  Soul :  <i  Cotnpendi- 
iiin  of  Logic  ;  and  J  Preface  to  the  Bible. 

John  Rufh worth,  the  famous  author  of  the 
Hi/lorical  Colle^ions,  was  defcended  of  a  good  fa- 
mily in  Yorkfhire,  and  born  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  about  the  year  1607.  Having 
ftudied  fome  time  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  he 
removed  to  Lincoln's-Inn,  London,  where  he  be- 
came a  barrifler ;  but  his  genius  leading  him 
ftrongly  to  affairs  of  ftate,  he  began  very  early, 
by  taking  down  fpeeches,  &c.  in  parliament,  to 
lay  in  materials  for  that  voluminous  work,  which 
he  afterwards  compofed.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the 
long  parliament  in  1640,  he  was  chofen  clerk-af- 
fiftant  to  Mr.  Henry  Elfynge,  clerk  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ;  and  was  employed  by  that  iieufe 
in  carrying  their  addrefles  to  king  Charles  the 
Firft,  while  that  prince  refided  at  York,  in  1645 
he  took  the  covenant,  and  v^as  appointed  fecreta- 
ry  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  general  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces.  In  1658  he  was  elc£ted  burgei's 
for  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  again 
for  the  fame  place  in  1660.  In  1667  he  was  con- 
ftituted  fecretary  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  lord- 
keeper  of  the  great  feal  ;  and  this  place  he  en- 
joyed as  long  as  Sir  Orlando  held  t'ae  feal.  He 
was  again  chofen  burgefs  for  Berwick-upon- 
F  5  Tweed 
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Tweed  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  1678  ;  as 
alfo  in  that  parliament  which  aflembled  in  1679, 
and  in  the  enfuing  one  ac  Oxford.  After  the 
difTolution  of  this  laft  parliament,  he  lived  ob- 
fcurely  in  Weftminfter,  till  at  length  falling  into 
bad  circumftances,  he  was  committed  prifoner  for 
debt  to  the  Kmg's  Bench  in  Southwark,  where  he 
fpent  the  laft  fix  years  of  his  life,  and  died  there 
May  the  12th,  i6qo,  aged  eighty  three.  The 
two  firft  parts  of  his  Hiftorical  Colle<Sl:ions  were 
publifhed  by  himfelf  j  the  reft  after  his  death  j  thp 
whgle  comprized  in  feven  volumes,  folio. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

p^*ij?3{!^ H I S  countv  takes  its  name  from  Not- 
^sj^'  _  "ijij  tingham  its  capital.  It  is  bounded  on 
y^  y^  the  north  by  Yorkfhirc,  and  the  ifleof 
^)j{)i{;^  Axholm  in  Lincolnfhire  ;  on  the  eaft 
alfo  by  Lincolnfhire  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Leicefter- 
Ihire,  and  on  the  weft  by  Derby/hire,  and  a  fmall 
part  of  Yorkftiire.  It  extends  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth  about  forty-five  miles,  and  from 
eaft  to  weft  about  twenty-four,  and  is  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  in  circumference. 

The  Britifti  inhabitants  of  this  county,  at  the 
invafion  of  the  Romans,  were  the  Coritani.  A 
military  way,  termed  the  Fofle-way,  enters  this 
county  from  Willoughby-on-the-Would,  near  the 
borders  of  Leicefterfhire,  and  pafllng  in  a  north- 
eaft  direction  by  Bingham  and  Newark,  leaves 
Nottinghamfnire  at  a  village  called  Skarle,  a  few 
miles  north-eaft  of  Newark,  pafling  from  thenfce 
into  Lincolnfhire. 

We  do  not  find  any  thing  memorable  has  been 
faid  of  the  county  in  general,  in  theSaxon  times,  be- 
fideswhatis  mentioned  in  Domefday-book  ;  name- 
ly, that  in  Snottingahamfhire,  if  anyperfon  fhould 
plow,  or  make  a  ditch  in  the  king's  high-way,  in 
the  road  to  York,  or  within  two  perches  of  it, 
he  fhould  pay  eight  pounds,  that  is,  eight  pounds 
weight  of  filver,  two  thirds  of  which  fhould  go 
to  the  king.  This  county  was  divided  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  among  his  captains  and  fol- 
F  6  lowers. 
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Unvers,  the  Saxon  lords   being  forced    to  refigrE 
their  porkffions. 

Nottinghamfhire  is  not  one  of  the  largeft  coun- 
ties, but  upon  other  accounts,  yields  to  few  in 
England. 

It  is  well  watered  by  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Trent,  the  Idle,  and  the  Erwafli. 
The  Trent  rifes  in  the  highlands  of  StafFordfhire, 
and  dividing  Derbyfliire  from  Leicefterfhire,  en- 
ters this  county  at  Thrumpton,  near  its  fouthern 
limits,  and  running  north-eaft  pafles  by  Notting- 
ham to  Newark,  then  running  north  pafles  by 
Gamfoorough,  and  having  received  the  Idle^ 
runs  into  Lincolnfiiire  and  Yorkfhire,  where  ic 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Humber.  The  Trent 
abounds  with  excellent  fifh,  particularly  falmon, 
and  on  the  fides  of  this  river,  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  thofe  that  fall  into  it,  are  rich  meadows 
and  pallure  lands. 

The  Idle,  or  Iddle,  rifes  near  Mansfield,  and 
running  north-eaft,  pafles  by  Eaft  Retford  and 
Bawtry,  and  running  north-eaflr,  falls  into  the 
Dun,  on  the  wefl:  {idt  of  the  ifl«  of  Axholm  in 
Lincolnfliire. 

The  Erwafli  rifes  in  Shirwood-foreft,  and  after 
(3ividing  a  part  of  Nottinghamfliire  from  Derby- 
iLire,  falls  into  the  Trent. 

The  mineral  waters  of  this  county  are  not  very 
numerous.  There  is  a  hne  fpring  of  chalybeate 
water  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  which  is 
excellent  for  all  obftrudions,  but  is  much  neg- 

i.aed. 

A  mineral  water  at  Kinolton,  feven  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Nottingham,  is  clear,  pleafant,  cooling, 
and  a  little  fakifh  ;  it  grows  white,  and  curdles 
with  oil  of  tartar  ;  but  undergoes  no  alteration 
Avith  acid  fpirits,  and  will  turn  of  a  beautiful 
light  red,  with  tindure  of  logwood.     A  gallon 

will 
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win  yield  two  hundred  and  eighty  grains  of  a 
beautiful  white  fediment,  the  fourth  part  of  which 
is  a  fine  alcaline  earth  ;  and  in  the  remainder  is  a 
remarkable  pure,  clear  nitre.  This  is  a  purging 
water,  that  has  not  above  half  the  portion  of  con- 
tents as  Epfom  water,  nor  will  it  work  unlefs 
drank  plentifully. 

At  Orfton,  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Nottingham, 
is  a  mineral  water,  which,  as  it  rifes  out  of  the 
fpring,  has  a  fweetifti  chalybeate,  and  a  little 
roughiih  tafte  ;  but  when  it  has  ftood  for  fome 
time  it  becomes  rough  and  harfh.  A  gallon  yields 
a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  grains  of  fediment, 
of  which  the  proportion  of  the  earth  to  the  fait 
is  as  tvventy-feven  to  nine.  The  water  is  a  rich 
chalybeate,  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ful- 
phur,  if  drank  as  it  fprings  up,  but  the  predo- 
minating fait  is  a  calcarious  nitre,  mixed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fea-falt.  It  will  purge  thofe  of 
a  grofs  habit  of  body,  and  will  turn  the  throat, 
tongue,  and  ftools  of  the  drinkers,  perfectly  black. 
It  is  good  in  the  hypocondriac  melancholy,  fcur- 
vy,  want  of  appetite,  indigeftion,  pain  of  the  fl:o- 
mach,  coftivenefs,  and  ftoppage  of  urine.  It  is 
alfo  good  in  the  beginning  of  obftruilions  of  the 
bowels,  and  likewife  in  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and 
fpitting  of  blood. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  clear  and  falubrious, 
and  the  foil  is  of  two  different  kinds,  clay  and 
fand.  The  eaft  fide,  Vv'hich  is  very  fruitful  in  corn 
and  pafture,  is  called  the  Clay,  and  this  divifion 
is  divided  into  the  North  and  South  Clay.  The 
weft  part  of  the  county,  wIk-  h  is  generally  fand, 
is  chiefly  taken  up  with  Shirwood-foreft,  in  which 
are  feveral  parks,  tov/n  and  feats.  This  foreft  we 
find  firft  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, though  it  is  certain  it  was  a  foreft  before. 
Some  time  after  it  came  to  the  crown,  it  was 

managed 
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managed  by  the  fherifFs  for  the  county,  for  the 
time  bein^;.  The  officers  of  Shirwood  had  three 
diftin£t  diftridls,  one  between  the  Leen  and  Do- 
ver-beck, the  High-foreft,  and  Rum-wood,  and 
it  is  fald  that  this  perambulation  remains  to  this 
day,  without  any  confiderable  alteration.  The 
officers  of  Shirwood-foreft,  are  a  warden,  his  lieu- 
tenant and  fteward,  a  bow-bearer,  a  ranger,  four 
verdurers,  twelve  regarders,  four  agifters,  and 
twelve  keepers  or  forefters,  all  under  the  chief 
forefter.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  wood- 
wards for  every  townfhip  within  the  foreft,  and 
one  for  every  principal  wood. 

On  the  weltern  fide  of  the  county,  bordering 
upon  Derbyfhire,  there  is  found  in  feveral  places 
an  excellent  kind  of  pit-coal,  with  fome  mines  of 
lead.  In  this  county  are  alfo  found  marles  of  fe- 
veral kinds,  and  a  ftone  not  unlike  alabafter,  but 
fofter,  which,  when  burnt,  makes  a  plafter  harder 
than  that  of  Paris ;  and  this  plafter  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nottinghamftiire  generally  ufe  for  floor- 
ing, efpecially  of  the  upper  apartments  of  their 
houfes.  There  are  in  this  county  fome  quarries 
of  ftone,  particularly  one  at  Gotham,  which 
yields  a  kind  of  rugged  ftone,  with  very  beauti- 
ful veins.  There  is  a  quarry  of  excellent  free- 
Hone  at  Mansfield  ;  and  alfo  a  ftone  at  Gedling, 
a  village  about  three  miles  from  Nottingham, 
which  Dr.  Deering  fays,  is  not  unlike  the  Bath 
ftone  ;  for  being  foft  it  works  fine  and  eafy,  and 
ftands  well  in  the  air,  where  it  hardens,  and  feems 
rather  nouriflied  than  decayed  by  it.  The  other 
produdions  of  this  county  are  hops,  cattle,  corn, 
abundance  of  fowl,  and  frefti-water  fifh.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  wove  ftockings  and 
gloves,  earthen  and  glafs»ware.  The  inhabitants 
alfo  make  great  quaatities  of  malt,  and  fine  ftrong 
ale. 

Among 
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-  Among  the  principal  vegetable  productions 
growing  wild  in  this  county,  are, 

The  purple,  creeping  mountain-pink,  Caryo- 
phyllus  minor  repens  nojlras.  An  Betonica  cornona- 
r'la^  five  caryophyllata  repens  rubra,  J.  B,  By  the 
road  fide,  on  the  fandy  hill  you  afcend  going  from 
Lenton  to  Nottingham,  plentifully  ;  and  in  other 
fandy  grounds  in  this  county. 

\\  hite  wild  catchfly,  Lychnis  fylvejlrii  alba  nO" 
na  Clufiiy  Ger.  emac.  montana  vifcofa  alba  latifo- 
lia,  C.  B.  On  an  old  wall  of  Nottingham-caftle, 
and  on  the  grounds  thereabout. 

Common  fennel,  Foenieulum  vulgare.  Ph.  E- 
dinb.     On  the  rocks  of  Nottingham- caftle. 

Alexanders,  Hippofelinum,  five  fmyrnium^  Ph, 
Edinb.  Alfo  on  the  rocks  of  Nottingham-caftle. 

Hoary  mullein  with  fmall  flowers,  Verbafcum 
pulverulentum  Jlore  luteo  parvo,  J.  B.  About  Wol- 
laton-hall. 

Strawberries.     In  Thorney-wood. 

Bilberries,  or  wortle- berries,  Vaccinium  myrtiU 
Jus,  Lin.     In  Shir  wood -fore  ft. 

Violets,  Viola  martia  purpurea  flore  ftmplice  odd' 
TO,  in  Colwic  woods,  in  abundance. 

Meadow  fafFron,  Cokhium  commune.  On  both 
fides  the  foot  path  going  from  Nottingham  to 
Wilford,  in  abundance. 

Saffron-coloured  filken  ftone-mofs,  Byjfus  au- 
reus Derbicnfis  humifufus»  In  the  ftone  wall  of 
Colwick  church. 

Nottinghamfhire  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds, 
or  rather  fix  wapentakes,  and  two  liberties.  It 
lies  in  the  province  and  diocefe  of  York,  and  has 
one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  parilhes,  and  nine 
market  towns,  which  are  Nottingham,  Newark, 
Mansfield,  Blith,  Bingham,  Workfop,  Tuxford, 
Southwell,    and  Eail   Redford,     It  fends  eight 

members 
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members  to  paliament,  that  is,  two  knights  of 
the  {hire  for  the  county,  and  two  reprefentatives 
for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Nottingham,  New- 
ark, and  Eaft-Redford. 

We  {hall  enter  this  county  by  the  London  road 
from  Leicefter  to  York. 

Soon  after  entering  this  county  by  the  road  from 
London  to. Nottingham,  you  come  to  Bunney, 
or  BoNEY,  a  village  in  which  is  the  feat  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parkyns,  Bart,  this  is  a  flrong  heavy 
building  ;  but  has  a  good  park  walled  round,  and 
well  {locked  with  deer.  The  late  Sir  Thomas 
was  well  {killed  in  wre{lling,  and  took  pleafure 
in  {hewing  the  art  to  others  :  he  even  publifhed  a 
book  upon  the  fubjeil:,  which  he  dedicated  to  king 
George  the  Firft.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  had 
his  coffin  made  and  depofited  in  the  church,  where 
his  monument  was  alfo  erected,  and  upon  it  plac- 
ed his  {latue  in  the  attitude  of  a  wre{ller,  ready 
to  encounter  his  antagonill,  fome  years  before  his 
death,  and  that  he  applied  to  feveral  perfons  for  a 
monumental  infcription,  alluding  to  his  being  a 
great  wreftler  ;  and  obtaining  feveral,  chofe  the 
following,  which  we  fliall  infertj  on  account  of 
its  Angularity. 

Qiiem  modo  {lravi{l:i  longo  certamine  Tempus^ 
Hic  recubat  britouum  clarus  in  orbe  pugit. 
Nunc  primam  {Iratus,  praeter  te  vicerat  omnes. 
Da  te  etiam  viiStor  quando  refurget  erit. 

Which  has  been  thus  engliihed. 

At  length  he  falk,  the  long-^long  conte{ls  o'er,- 
And  Time  has  thrown,  whom  none  e'er  threw  before,. 
Yet  boalt  not,  Time,  thy  victory,  for  he 
At  la{l  {hall  rife  again,  and  conquer  thee. 

About  ftx  miles  to  the  north  by  ea{l  of  Bunny 
Is  Nottingham,  the  principal  town  in  the  coun- 
ty 
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ty  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  was  called 
by  the  Saxons  Snottingaham,  from  the  caves 
they  found  in  the  rocks,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  Britons,  before  the 
time  of  their  arrival,  and  is  pleafantly  feated  on  a 
rocky  hill  facing  the  fouth,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Leen,  and  near  a  mile  north  of  the  Trent, 
which  is  navigable  here  for  large  barges  ;  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Leicefter,  fixteen  eaft  of  Der- 
by, thirty-two  fouth-weft  of  Lincoln,  and  twen- 
ty-five north  by  weft  of  London. 

Nottingham  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  towns  in  Great-Britain.  John  Roufe,  a 
monk  of  Warwick,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  Seventh,  places  its  foundation 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift  ;  and  fays,  that  king  Ebranc  built  this 
town  upon  the  Trent,  on  an  eminence  called 
Dolorous-hill,  from  the  great  flaughter  of  the  Bri- 
tons made  there  by  king  Humber,  in  the  reign  of 
Abbanacl.  Indeed,  it  is  a  general  obfervation, 
that  the  writers  of  hiftory,  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, have  endeavoured  to  extend  the  origin  of 
nations  and  cities,  to  the  moft  diftant  ages,  and 
of  involving  their  origin  in  fables.  However  Dr. 
Stukeley  obferves,  that  Nottingham  feems  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  Britons  j  for  as  foon, 
fays  he,  as  they  had  proper  tools,  they  fell  to 
work  upon  the  rocks,  which  every  where  offered 
themfelves  fo  commodioufly  for  affording  them 
places  of  retirement  and  ftielter ;  and  Dr.  Deer- 
ing  obferves,  that  thefe  works  were  probably  per- 
formed long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  In- 
deed, the  whole  town  is,  in  a  manner,  undermin- 
ed with  caverns  of  an  amazing  depth  and  extent ; 
fo  that  it  is  even  queftioned,  whether  all  the  build- 
ings on  the  furface  of  the  rock  would  fill  up  the 
vacancies  underneath,     Hence  the  cellars  cut  iri; 

the 
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the  rocks,  are  frequently  as  deep  as  the  hlghefl; 
houfes ;  and  in  digging  for  foundations  of  nevy^ 
houfes,  there  have  been  fometimes  difcovered  fpa- 
cious  caverns,  before  unknown  ;  feme  of  thefe 
are  faid  to  have  been  arched,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, to  have  been  fupported  by  columns,  and  to 
have  had  a  communication  with  each  other,  by 
paiTages  leading  to  very  diftant  parts. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  Cornifh  Bri- 
tons were  fkilled  in  mining,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans ;  but  whether  thefe  fubterraneous 
works  are  of  fo  ancient  a  date,  it  is  impoflible  to 
determine.  Dr.  Deering  fuppofes,  from  there 
being  fomething  of  the  Gothic  order  obfervable 
in  thefe  ftru(5i:ures,  that  they  were  formed  during 
the  heptarchy,  when  the  Danes,  who  were  Pa- 
gans, made  frequent  inroads  into  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  intended  as  places  of  refuge,  to 
which  they  might  betake  themfelves  in  time  of 
danger,  and  exercife  their  religious  fun(3:ions, 
without  being  expofed  to  the  fury  of  thofe  perfe- 
cuting  idolaters.  If  what  that  gentleman  ob- 
ferves,  with  refpe6l  to  the  Gothic  appearance  of 
thefe  caverns  be  true,  his  conjecSbure  is  highly 
probable ;  but  if  this  particular  is  only  imagina- 
ry, it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  they  were 
formed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  that 
afterwards  they  might  be  rendered  places  of  fecu- 
rity  for  their  v/ives  and  children,  druids,  and  old 
men,  while  the  warriors,  were  engaged  in  fighting 
for  their  country  atadiftance  from  home;  and  that 
afterwards  the  Britons  enlarged  thefe  fubterrane- 
ous dwellings,  and  rendered  them  places  of  refuge 
againft  the  barbarities  exercifed  by  the  Saxons, 
when  they  extended  their  dominions  over  South 
Britain,  and  obliged  numbers  of  the  brave  inha- 
bitants to  fhelter  themfelves  among  the  barren 
mountains  of  Wales. 

It 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Nottingham  was  a  Ro- 
man ftation,  it  being  fituated  at  a  diftance  from 
any  of  their  roads,  and  no  Roman  antiquities  are 
known  to  have  been  found  there :  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  being  inhabited  by  the  Saxons  foon 
after  their  arrival,  and  that  they  very  early  ere6l- 
cd  fortifications  there.  For  the  Danes,  when  they 
ravaged  this  ifland,  came  to  Snottingaham,  as  it 
was  then  called,  in  the  year  852,  where  they  were 
befieged  by  Bethred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  but 
without  fuccefs,  they  having  taken  poffefTion  of  a 
ftrong  fortrefs  placed  on  the  rock,  on  which  the 
caflle  was  afterwards  built ;  but  in  864,  Ethelred, 
king  of  the  Weil-Saxons,  and  his  brotner  Al- 
fred, joining  the  above  prince,  marched  with  all 
their  force?,  in  veiled  this  fortrefs,  and  obliged 
the  Danes  to  enter  into  a  capitulation,  in  which 
they  promifed  to  retire,  and  leave  the  kingdom  ; 
)'et  two  years  after  they  returned,  and  again  took 
pofTeffion  of  Nottingham,  where  they  took  up 
their  winter  quarters;  but  they  were  foon  obliged 
to  leave  it,  and  to  retire  into  the  north. 

King  Edward  the  Elder,  the  fon  of  Alfred,  en- 
compaifed  the  town  with  a  wall,  which  is  noW 
entirely  demoliftied  :  though  one  of  the  gates  was 
ftanding  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  names 
of  the  reft  are  preferved  in  thofe  of  the  ftreets 
which  led  to  them.  Camden  and  Hollinfhead  af- 
firm, that  the  caflle  was  built  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  which  is  certainly  true,  though  Dr. 
Thoroton,  who  wrote  the  hiitory  of  the  county, 
maintains,  that  it  was  built  by  William  de  Pe- 
verel,  his  natural  fon,  whom  that  prince  not  on- 
ly made  earl  of  Nottingham,  but  gave  him  the 
cuftody  of  the  caille,  and  of  Shirwood-foreft.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  his  fon  William 
loiing  the  caftle,  was  fo  exafperated,  that  he  de- 
moHlhcd  the  town,  which  continued  in  a  ruinous, 
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condition  till  Henry  the  Second,  being  peaceably 
fettled  on  the  throne,  aflifted  the  inhabitants  irt 
rebuilding  it,  and  granted  them  a  new  charter. 

In  the  year  1194,  king  Richard  the  Firft  call- 
ed a  great,  council,  or  parliament  herej  and  king 
John  here  caufed  twenty-eight  Welch  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  delivered  to  him  as  hoftages,  for 
the  peaceable  behaviour  of  their  countrymen,  to 
be  hanged,  on  account  of  the  Welch  having  again 
taken  up  arms  againft  him. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  a  great  coun- 
cil met  at  this  town,  when  the  king  being  made 
fenfible  of  the  mifchiefs  than  enfued  from  the  vile 
a£l:ions  of  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  who 
was  too  familiar  with  the  queen  mother,  and  an- 
der  the  fnelter  of  her  authority,  was  inflamed 
u'ith  fuch  pride  and  arrogance,  as  to  be  guilty  of 
the  moft  arbitrary  proceedings,  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  bring  him  to  condign  punifhment.  Upon 
this  ,the  king  privately  ordered  Sir  William  Mon- 
tague, conftable  of  the  caflle,  to  take  to  his  af- 
filfance  feveral  trufty  perfons,  to  put  the  advice. 
of  the  council  into  execution.  Thefe  got  into  the 
caftle  by  a  fecret  winding  afcent,  unknown  to  the 
queen  and  Mortimer,  cut  from  the  bottom  of  the 
rock  to  the  top,  and  entered  the  room  next  to 
the  queen's  lodgings,  where  they  found  the  earl 
with  Henry,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  fome  others, 
v/ho  -for  fome  time  ftood  on  their  defence  ;  but 
two  of  their  company  being  flain,  the  reft  were 
taken  prifoners.  The  earl  of  March  was  takea 
down  through  the  above  paflage,  and  fent  to  Lon- 
don, •  where,  at  the  meeting  of  the  parliament, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  preferred  againft  him, 
and  he  was  fentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered,  which  was  executed  at  the  common  gal* 
lows,  called  the  Elms,  near  Smithfield.  This 
private  paflage,  which  is  without  the  town  and 
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caftle  walls,  was  probably  made  long  before,  and 
intended  to  relieve  the  caftle  with  men  and  provi- 
fions,  in  cafe  the  town  {hould  be  in  the  pofleflion 
of  an  enemy  ;  but  from  the  above  circumftance  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Mortimer's  hole,  by  which 
it  is  ftill  called. 

Ed  ward  the  Fourth  fo  much  enlarged,  and  adorn  - 
ed  the  caftle,  that  it  feemed  in  a  manner  new 
built,  and  his  brother  Richard  the  Third,  made 
farther  improvements,  and  rendered  it  one  of  the 
compleateft  fortrefles  in  the  kingdom.  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  was  kept  prifoner  here,  before 
he  was  fent  to  London,  and  during  his  confine- 
ment, is  faid  to  have  carved  the  hiftory  of  Chrift's 
paflion,  and  other  curious  fubjedls  in  relief  on  the 
walls  of  his  prifon  ;  but  as  he  was  ill  of  his  wounds 
while  he  continued  there,  thefe  works  were  probably 
performed,  if  they  were  not  done  before,  by  one 
of  his  attendants. 

The  fituation  of  the  caftle  on  a  fteep  rock,  and 
the  ftrength  of  its  fortifications, rendered  it  impreg- 
nable by  ftorm;  tho' in  the  barons  wars  it  was  taken 
by  furprize.  In  the  civil  wars  king  Charles  the 
Firft  fet  up  his  ftandard  here,  but  it  became  after- 
wards a  garrifon  for  the  parliament.  From  the 
Rutland  family  (to  which  it  was  given  before  the 
civil  wars)  it  came  by  the  mother's  fide  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  he  fold  it  to  William 
Cavendifh,  marquis  and  afterwards  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  no- 
ble ftrucSture,  which  was  finifhed  in  the  year  1679. 
In  ancient  times  Nottingham  contained  fe- 
veral  religious  houfes  for  monks  of  difterent  or- 
ders;  thus,  a  houfe  of  Carmelite  or  White  fri- 
ars ftood  between  St.  James's-lane,  and  Friar- 
lane,  faid  to  be  founded  by  Reginald,  lord  Grey 
of  Wilton,  and  Sir  John  Shirley,  Knt.  about  the 
year   1276.     In  the  ftreet  called   Broad-Marfh, 

was 
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was  a  houfe  of  Grey  friars,  faid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Icing  Henry  the  Third,  in  the  year 
1250.  In  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  in  the 
rock,  under  the  caftle,  was  a  cell  of  two  monies,' 
about  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third  ;  and  a-' 
bout  the  fame  time  there  feems  to  have  been  alfo 
a  college  of  fecular  priefls  in  the  caftle.  There 
•was  likewife  a  houfe  called  St.  John  Baptift's,  at 
the  foot  of  the  caftle-rock,  belonging  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  for  whom  the 
archbifhop  of  York  made  feveral  rules  or  orders  ; 
but  this  was  fupprelTed  long  before  the  other 
houfes  of  that  order  in  England  underv/ent  the 
fame  fate.  Here  was  likewife  an  hofpital  as  old 
as  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  dedicated  to 
St.  liConard.  Near  the  Leen  bridge  was  an  hof- 
pital, founded  by  John  Plumptree,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  for  two  chaplains,  thirteea 
poor  widows,  and  feveral  poor  men.  There  was 
alfo  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  three  chantries, 
viz.  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary,  St.  James's,  and 
Amyas,  and  a  guild  or  fraternity  of  fix  priefts, 
called  the  guild  of  the  Trinity.  There  was  in 
St.  Peter's  church  a  guild  of  St.  George,  and  a 
chantry  of  St.  Maryj  and  alfo  in  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  another. 

This  town  was  incorporated  long  before  king; 
Henry  the  Second  gave  it  a  charter;  for  in  Ed- 
v/ard  the  ConfelFor's  time  it  had  a  hundred  and 
feventy-three  burgefles.  Many  of  our  kings  have 
in  this  town  kept  their  court,  and  aflembled  here 
feveral  parliaments.  It  was  anciently  governed 
by  two  bailiffs,  coroners,  and  a  common-council. 
King  Edward  the  Firft  impovvered  them  to  choofe 
a  mayor  annually.  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  the  twenty- 
feventh  year  of  his  reign,  made  it  a  county  of  itfclf, 
changed  the  bailiffs  into  (lieriffs,  and  appointed 
it  to  be  governed  by  a  mayor  aiid  burgciTes.     It  is 

at 
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at  prefent  governed  by  a  mayor,  fix  aldermen,  a 
recorder,  two  flieriffs,  two  coroners,  two  cham- 
berlains, a  town-clerk,  and  twenty-four  common- 
councilmen,  of  whom  there  muft  be  fix  who  have 
not  ferved  the  offices,  either  of  fheriff  or  chamber- 
lain.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  are  dreiTed  in  fear- 
let  gowns,  and  the  mayor  and  flieriffs   have  each 
two-ferjeants  at  mace.     Here  are  likewife  a  mid- 
dletonjury;  which  is  probably  a  contraction  of 
middletown  jury;  they  being  fummoned  every  half 
year  from  the  people  of  the  town,  and  are  to  ob- 
ferve  and  prefent  all  encroachments  and  nuifances 
both  in  the  town  itfelf,  and  in  the  county  of  the 
town,  which   is   twelve  miles   in  circumference. 
Befides,  there  are  two  officers,  called  Pindars,  one 
the   Pindar  of  the  fields,  the  other  of  the  mea- 
dows :  the  Pindar  of  the  fields  is  alfo  woodward 
of  the  town,  which  lies  in  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
foreft  of  Shirwood,  and  is  likewife  to  attend  the 
foreft-courts.     Here  is   an   uncertain  number  of 
burgefl'es,  called  the  Clothing,  and  about  twelve 
hundred  other  burgefl'es.     The  tov/n  is  divided  in- 
to feven  wards,  anfwering   the  number  of  alder- 
men, each  of  thefe  having  one  of  them  committed 
to  his  care,  though  he  is  not  confined  to   live  in 
it  ;  and  as  a  juftice  of  peace,  his  power  extends 
throughout  all  the  liberties  of  the  tov/n.     The 
corporation  is  pofTefled  of  feveral  fine  eftates,  fome 
of  which  are  applied  to  general,  and  other  to  par- 
ticular ufes.  Befides  which,  there  are  many  pieces 
of  land  fufficient  to  keep  one  or   two  horfes,  or 
cows,  that  are  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  and  fuch  of  the  burgeffes 
as  are  advanced  in  years,  particularly  an  inclofure, 
called   the   Over-Trent-Clofe,  which   is  divided 
among  the  feven  aldermen,  and  of  which  each  be- 
comes entitled  to  his  fhare  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  enjoys  it  during  his  life;  and  their  wi- 
dows 
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dows  have  the  option  of  the  firft  burgefs's  part  that 
falls.  There  are,  indeed,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety  burgefles  parts  belonging  to  the  free- 
men of  the  town,  for  which  they  pay  no  rent,and 
which  are  efteemed  worth  from  3I.  to  20  s.  a  year 
value,  which  they  enjoy,  not  only  in  their  turn  of 
feniority,  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  but 
their  widows  polTefs  them  after  their  death,  as 
long  as  they  continue  fingle,  and  live  in  the 
town  :  and  though  a  burgefs  fhould  die  before  one 
of  thefe  parts  or  lots  falls  to  his  fliare,  yet  if  his 
wife  furvives  him,  and  continues  a  widow,  fhe  is 
intitled  to  his  turn. 

.  This  town,  which  is  efteemed  one  of  the  plea- 
fanteft  in  England,  is  larger  than  moft  cities,  and 
feated  on  the  fides  and  top  of  a  rock.  The  houfes 
are  extremely  well  built,  and  moft  of  thofe  in  the 
market-place,  and  the  principal  ftreets  near  it, 
have  their  fronts  fupported  by  lofty  ftone  columns, 
which  make  a  handfome  appearance,  and  at  the 
fame  time  afford  fhelter  in  bad  weather.  The 
ftreets  are  well-paved,  and  from  their  fituation  on 
a  rock,  are  always  clean,  except  on  the  out-fkirts 
of  the  town.  Here  are,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, three  churches  ;  St.  Mary's,  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's, are  very  handfome  Gothic  ftruclures,  par- 
ticularly St.  Mary's,  which  refembles  a  cathedral. 
Fart  of  the  fouth  fide  has  been  lately  rebuilt  in 
a  manner  conformable  to  the  reft  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  :  the  weft  end  has  been  alfo  rebuilt  :  but  this 
is  done  in  the  Doric  order.  Here  is  the  principal 
gate,  fronting  which,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
choir,  the  organ  is  .fupported  by  four  lofty  ftone 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  which,  though  not 
Ifridlly  proper,  in  a  Gothic  ftru(5ture,  have  a  pleaf- 
ins:  efte6t.  This  church  has  a  handfome  fquare 
tovver,  in  which  is  a  ring  of  ten  bells.  St.  i^e- 
ter's  church,  though  not  fo  large,  is  alfo  a  hand-. 
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lome  ftrutSlure,  and  has  a  lofty  fpire,  in  which  arc 
eight  bells,  and  the  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  a 
painting  of  thelaft  fupper.  St.  Nicholas's  is  a  fir.aii 
iieatftru(5lure, built  with  brick  andftone.  There  arc 
here  alfo  eight  meeting- houfes,  moft  of  which  are 
very  large  and  well  filled.  Here  is  a  handfome 
town-hall,  in  which  the  felTions  and  courts  for 
the  corporation  are  kept,  and  the  ailizes  are  like- 
wife  held,  befides  a  county-hall,  juft  built  upon 
a  very  elegant  plan.  The  town  abounds  with  gen- 
tlemen's houfes :  before  the  front  of  one  of  thefe, 
in  a  ftreet  called  the  High  pavement,  is  an  open- 
ing made  on  the  other  fide  the  way,  and  here  the 
ftranger  is  furprized  with  feeing  through  the  rails 
a  garden,  beyond  which  an  unbounded  profpect 
fuddenly  breaks  upon  his  view,  from  an  eminence 
equal  to  the  height  of  feveral  houfes.  The  mea- 
dows, at  a  confiderable  depth  below,  fpreading  to 
a  very  great  extent,  with  the  Trent  winding  along, 
and  the  view  carried  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  principal  market-place  is  not  orAy  one  of 
the  largcft,  but  one  of  the  fineft  and  beft  fupplied 
in  England.  On  one  fide  of  it  is  a  range  of  very 
lofty  buildings,  under  which  is  abroad  and  hand- 
fome  piazza,  called  the  Exchange.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  building  is  a  pediment,  in  which  is  a 
very  large  clock,  and  on  the  apex  (lands  the  fta- 
tue  of  Juflice.  At  the  other  end  of  the  market- 
place is  a  very  handfomc  crofs,  an  open  building 
with  a  dome,  fupported  by  fix  lofty  Doric  co- 
lumns, with  an  afcent  on  each  fide  by  ftone  ilreps, 
which  encompafs  it.  '1  his  market  is  kept  every 
Saturday,  and  is  fupplied  with  an  amazing  quan- 
tity of  corn,  provifions,  homefpun-lmen,  earthen 
ware,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  There  are 
properly  two  other  market-places,  one  called  the 
Hen-crofs,  where  there  is  a  very  lofty  column, 
placed  upon  fteps,  and  this  market,  which  is  aifo 
Vol.  VII.  G  kept 
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kept  on  Saturdays,  is  only  for  eggs,  young  pifS, 
poultry,  and  all  forts  of  tame  and  wild  fowl  ;  in 
a  different  part  of  the  town  is  another  market- 
place, for  ail  kinds  of  provifions,  on  Wednefdays 
and  Fridays. 

The  calHe,  which  is  the  greatefi:  ornament  of 
the  town,  is  feated  at  the  weft  end  of  it,  and  is 
JnaccefTible  any  other  way  than  from  the  town. 
From  the  outer  lodcre  there  is  a  pradual  afccnt  for 
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aconfiderablediftance,and  thenfeveral  noble  flights 
of  fleps  leading  up  to  it,  with  a  coach-way  gra- 
dually winding  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  build- 
ing is  of  ftone,  and  extremely  magnificent.  The 
principal  front  is  of  ruflic,  adorned  with  columns 
and  pilafters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  the 
center  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  the  marquis  of 
Newcaftle,  placed  in  a  niche :  under  which,  two 
lights  of  fteps,  adorned  with  handfome  balu- 
ftrades,  lead  up  to  the  principal  entrance.  Round 
this  noble  ftru£lure  is  a  coniiderable  fpace  paved 
with  flag  ftones,  and  fecured  by  a  wall  capped 
with  flone,  to  prevent  any  danger  from  the  preci- 
pice, which  furrounds  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
building.  On  every  fide  is  an  unbounded  view  of 
the  country  :  to  the  eaft  you  fee  the  whole  town 
over  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  with  the  fields,  woods, 
and  enclofures  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  On 
another  fide  the  meadows  appear  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles,  like  an  extenfive  bowling-green, 
with  the  rivers  Trent  and  Leen  running  through 
jr.  You  have  a  view  of  Belvoir  caftle  in  Lincoln- 
fliire,  and  of  the  villages,  feats  and  gardens  of 
feveral  of  the  nobility.  The  weft  end  affords  a 
fine  view  of  the  park  and  the  diftant  country. 

The  park  confifts  of  very  uneven  ground,  but 
has  a  level  walk  on  the  edge  which  encompafles 
great  part  of  it.  From  this  walk  you  have  on 
one  fide  a  view  of  the  countrv,  and  on  the  other, 
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of  a  fteep  defcent  with  many  little  rifings,  which 
diverfify  the  valley  at  the  bottom,  and  have  a  very 
agreeable  effecl  j  but  the  trees  were  cut  dovi'n  dur- 
ino  the  civil  wars,  and  the  deer,  which  belonged 
to  the  late  duke  of  Newcaftle,  have  been  remov- 
ed. On  the  fouth-well  fide  of  this  park  are  a 
range  of  caves,  cut  in  a  perpendicular  rock,  in 
which  is  hewn  out  a  church,  houfes,  and  a  varie- 
ty of  apartments  leading  from  one  to  another. 
The  church  refembles  thofe  in  the  rocks  at  Beth- 
lehem, and  other  places  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
altar,  as  well  as  the  reft,  is  natural  rockj  the 
whole  is  plainly  the  work  of  art,  and  the  pillars 
have  fome  diftant  refemblance  of  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture; there  have  been  paintings  on  fome  of 
the  walls  ;  and  there  is  an  opening  above,  which 
feems  to  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  a  fteeple, 
in  which  a  bell  probably  hung.  Great  part  of 
thefe  fubterranean  ftrudures,  which  are  certainly 
of  very  great  aiitiquity,  have  fallen  down,  and  the 
river  Leen  runs  through  feveral  of  the  caverns.  It 
is  probable  that  thefe  were  originally  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  by  the  ancient  Britons,  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  Romans,  and  that  aftervv'ards  they  be- 
-ine  the  dwellings  of  fome  anchorets,  who  form- 
.J  a  great  part  of  them  into  a  chapel,  v/hich  they 
endeavoured  to  make  it  refemble,  by  cutting  the 
top  into  fomething  like  Gothic  arches,  and  giv- 
ing  a  Gothic  air  to  the  pillars  that  fupport  the 
rock  above.  Of  thefe  caves  we  have  o;iven  a  view. 
Butto  return  to  the  town:  in  the  fouth  part  of  it 
there  are  a  few  little  houfes,  if  they  may  be  cal;- 
ed  by  that  name,  cut  in  the  perpendicular  rock, 
with  doors  and  glafs  windows  ;  and  in  the  flcirts 
of  the  town  next  the  forefr,  there  are  fome  in- 
llances  of  gardens,  v/ith  the  chimney  rifingamidfl 
beds  of  plants  and  flowers;  and  upon  encoinpaf- 
ling  the  garden,  to  find  the  houfc  to  which  the 
G  2  chi.mney 
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chimney  belongs,  the  rock  is  feen  cut  perpendi- 
cular to  a  confiderable  depth  ;  with  a  front  per- 
haps plaftered  over,  and  good  glafs  windows,  with 
a  little  area  before  it,  and  fteps  cut  in  the  rock 
leading  down  to  the  entrance. 

Nottingham  had  a  bridge  over  the  Trent  above 
a  hundred  years  before  the  conqueft,  built  by  or- 
der of  king  Edgar;  this  is  a  {lately  ftru61-ure 
built  with  fione,  confifting  of  nineteen  arches  ; 
and  as  that  ri\er  fometimes  overflows  the  meadows, 
there  is  acaufeway,  confifting  of  planks  fecured  with 
a  rail,  erected  for  foot  paffengers  by  the  fide  of  the 
road,  above  half  a  mile  in  length,  almoft  from 
the  Trent  bridge  to  another  over  the  Leen.  The 
town  is  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  by  a  ciftern 
of  a  prodigious  fize  and  depth  cut  out  of  the  fo- 
lid  rock,  on  a  hill  fomewhat  higher  than  the 
town,  to  which  tlie  water  is  raifed  by  an  engine 
placed  on  the  bank  of  the  Leen,  and  from  the 
above  ciftern  runs  to  every  houfe  in  the  town. 

There  is  here  a  play-houfe,  and  two  handfome 
afiembly  rooms.  Nottingham  is  one  of  the  twelve 
tov/ns  where  the  king's  plate  of  a  hundred  guineas 
is  run  for,  befides  many  other  plates.  Thefe  races 
are  kept  in  July,  and  the  courfe,  which  is  in 
Shirwood-foreft,and  was  formerly  four  miles  round, 
is  at  prefent  only  two  ;  on  which  account,  it  is 
twice  run  over  at  every  heat.  It  is  one  of  the 
beft  in  England,  and  is  never  out  of  order  for 
running,  be  the  weather  what  it  will. 

There  are  here  alfo  a  freegrammar-fchool,  found- 
ed in  the  year  15 13,  for  a  inafter  and  ufher ;  two 
charity-fchools,  one  for  fifty  children,  forty  of 
whom  are  cloathed  in  blue  ;  and  the  other  for 
thirty.  An  hofpital  creeled  by  John  de  Plump- 
tree,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  en- 
dowed for  thirteen  poor  women,  and  two  chap- 
lains, in  which  are  at  prefent  fcven  widows,  who 

have 
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have  an  allowance  of  five  fliillings  a  month  each, 
and  a  ton  of  coals  every  year  ;  flandiey's  alms* 
houfe  for  tv^elve  poor  people  ;  "Wartnaby's  alms- 
houfe  for  the  maintenance  of  fix  people,  three 
men  and  three  women,  who  have  each  a  gown 
every  two  years,  and  annually  a  cart-load  of 
coals;  Bilby's  alms-houfe  for  eight  poor  per- 
fons,  who  are  allowed  a  two-penny  loaf  a  week, 
"and  a  ton  of  coals  yearly  ;  Labourer's  alms-houfe 
for  fix  decayed  frame-work-knitters,  vt'ho  receive 
every  Friday  one  (hilling  and  ten-pence;  Collin's 
hofpital,  commonly  called  the  New- hofpital,  con- 
fids  of  habitations  for  twenty-tour  poor  men  and 
women,  each  of  whom  has  two  fhiliings  a  week, 
and  annually  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coals.  Thefe 
are  very  neat  buildings,  placed  in  a  delightful  fi- 
tuation.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  Willoughby's, 
Woolley's,  and  Patten's  hofpitals,  or  alms-houfes, 
with  many  other  charitable  foundations. 

Nottingham  is  well  fupplied  with  river-fi{h  from 
the  Trent,  and  Vv'ith  fea-fifh  by  land-carriao^e. 
Its  principal  trade  confifts  in  fine  wove  (lockings, 
the  hofiersof  Nottingham  employing  feveral  thou- 
fand  fiocking  frames  in  the  town,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  There  is  here  alfo  a  great  ma- 
nufaclory  of  earthen  ware,  which  is  fent  to  greaC^ 
part  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  Lon- 
don ;  and  more  malt  is  faid  to  be  made  here  thaa 
in  any  other  town  in  England,  which  is  fent 
into  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  It  has 
four  fairs,  held  on  the  13th  of  Januarv,  the  7  th 
of  March,  and  the  Thurfday  before  Eafier,  for 
horfes,  and  horned  cattle  ;  and  on  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th,  &c.  of  October,  which  is  called  Goofe-fair, 
and  is  not  only  for  horfes,  and  horned  cattle,  but 
for  prodigious  quantities  of  cheefe,  which  are 
bought  up  by  the  London  fadlors,  and  many  other 
articles. 

G  3  The 
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The  avenues  about  Nottingham  are  extremefy 
delightful ;  the  profpecis  from  the  caflle,  and  the 
park  at  the  weft  of  the  town,  are  exceeding  fine  ; 
on  the  north  there  are  pleafant  fields,  and  the  na- 
tural uncultivated  beauties  of  Shirwoodforeft,  a 
fine  (porting  country.     On   the  north-eaft  end  is 
a  pleafing  mixture  ol  hills  and  vallies,  woods  and 
paftures,  in   which  the  profpeds  on   all   fides  are 
every  minute  changing.      On  the   fouth-ea(f  is  a 
plcaiant  walk  to  a  neat  coffee-houfe  near  Snen- 
ton,    which,    from    its   uncommon    fituation,    it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  ornit.    On  approachino- 
it  from  Nottingham,  you  pafs  by  a   long  ledge  of 
perpendicular  rock?,     at    the  foot   of  which    are 
placed  a  range  of  cottages,  with  little  gardens  be- 
rore   them.     The   .:offee-houfe  being    built  upon 
an  eminence,   has  a  broad   flight  of  ftep:;   leading 
up   to   it,  and  here  the    rock,     inftead    of  being 
naked,  or  only  overgrown  with  bufhes,  is  cut  in- 
to feveral  delightful  terraces,  and  the  intermediate 
fpaccs  covered  with  fragrant  fhrubs,  and  a  pr.ofu- 
fion  of  flowers       Thefe  terraces   rifing  above   the 
neighbouring    houfes,  and   even   the    roof  of   the 
coffee-houfe,  afford  the  moft  delightful   profpeds 
of  the  meadow  beneath,  with  the  Trent  winding 
its  ilream,  and  flowing  under   the   arches   of  the 
bridge,  and  on  turning  your  eye  to  the  left,  you 
fee  Colwick  woods,  like  a  hanging  garden  Hoping 
dov/n  the  fide  of  a  lofty  eminence. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  weft 
of  Nottingham  is  Lenton,  a  village  v/here  Wil- 
liam Peverell,  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  natural 
fon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Adelina  his 
wife,  built  a  priory  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign- 
of  king  Henry  the  Firft,  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  Trinity,  and  rendered  fubordinate  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Cluney  in  Normandy.  He  endowed  it  with 
the  village  of  Lenton,  and   feveral   other  eflates, 
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Henry  the  Firft  confirmed  all  thefe  gifts,  and 
granted  it  a  fair  that  v.'as  to  lad  eight  days,  which  is. 
Itill  kept  at  Martinmafs,  tho'  like  moft  of  the  other 
country  fairs,  it  is  dwindled  almoft  to  nothing; 
yet  it  was  originally  ordered,  that  no  man  flioiilcl 
buy  or  fell  at  Nottingham  during  this  fair,  and 
that  all  perfons  coming  and  going  fliould  be  free 
from  all  actions  at  law.  This  priory  was  made 
denizen,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, and  continued  till  the  general  dilTolution, 
when  its  annual  revenues  were  valued  by  Dug- 
dale,  at  329  1.  15  s.  10  d.  Here  was  alfo  an  hof- 
pital  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony,  and  a  houfe  of 
Carmelite  friars,  but  we  find  no  particulars  re- 
corded in  relation  to  them. 

At  WiLFORD,  a  village  built  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Trent,  was  dug  up  fome  years  ago,  a 
large  pot,  in  which  was  a  great  number  of  Ro- 
man copper  coins. 

On  a  hill,  near  Barton,  to  the  fouth  of  Not- 
tingham, are  the  remains  of  a  camp,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  Britifh,  from  feveral  ancient  coins  found 
in  it. 

At  HoLM-PiERPOiNT,  a  village  feated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Trent,  three  miles  eaft  of  Not- 
tingham, is  a  fine  feat  belonging  to  the  duke  ot 
Kingfton,  adorned  with  fpacious  gardens. 

At  RuDDiNGTON,  about  four  miles  fouth  of 
Nottingham,  William  Babington  founded  a  coU 
lege  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  for  a  war- 
den and  four  chaplains,  which,  at  the  fuppref- 
fion,  was  endowed  with  revenues  valued  at  30  1. 
a  year. 

Clifton,  a  village  feated  on  the  Trent,  about 
four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Nottingham,  is  the  feat 
of  the  family  of  the  Cliftons.  The  houfe  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  the  gardens  flope 
(iuwa  the  fide  in  feveral  terraces  towards  the 
G  A  '  Trent, 
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Trent.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  has  been  lately 
built  a  handlbme  room,  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  caftle  of  Nottingham,  and  the  adjoining 
meadows,  with  the  Trent,  winding  its  ftream 
through  them.  The  plantations  about  this  feat, 
which  were  made  by  the  late  Sir  Gervas  Clifton, 
are  very  delightful. 

Three  miles  to  the  weft  of  Nottingham  is 
Wollaton-Hall,  the  feat  of  the  lord  Middle- 
ton,  one  of  the  fineft  Gothic  buildings  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  ereded  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  is  built  of  ftone  in  a  noble  tafte,  and  en- 
compaiTed  by  a  very  delightful  park,  walled  round 
and  planted  with  timber,  and  the  o-ardens  are  ve- 
ry extenfive.  In  thefe  is  a  pretty  fummer-houfe, 
pannelled  and  cieled  with  looking- glafs,  under 
which  is  a  grotto  covered  with  fhell-work,  coral, 
and  the  like. 

Seven  miles  to  the  fouth-by-wefl:  of  Notting- 
ham is  Gotham,  a  village,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  been  for  ages  paft,  unjuftly  ftigmatized 
for  their  ftupidity,  and  ironically  called  the  Wife 
Men  of  Gotham.  Manyridiculous  fables  are  handed 
down  by  tradition,  of  the  innocent  inhabitants  of 
this  village,  particularly  that  having  often  heard 
the  cuckow,  but  never  feen  her,  they  hedged  in  a 
bufh,  whence  her  note  feemed  to  proceed,  that 
being  confined  within  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  they 
might,  at  length,  fatisfy  their  curiofity  ;  and  to 
favour  this  flory,  at  a  place  called  Courthill  in 
this  parifh,  is  (hewn  a  bufh  called  by  the  name  of 
Cuckow-bufh.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  cuftom  among 
all  nations  to  ftigmatizc  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
particular  fpot  for  their  folly.  Thus  the  opprobri- 
ous diftricSt  among  the  Greeks  was  Boeotia,  and  a- 
mong  the  Thracians,  Abdara,  and  in  England,  as 
we  have  juft  obferved,  it  is  Gotham. 

At 
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At  Kniverton,  a  village  feated  near  the  fouth 
bank  ot"  the  Trent,  about  fevcn  miles  from  Not- 
tingham, on  a  confiderable  cliff,  is  the  feat  of  Sir 
Charles  Molineux,  Bart. 

At  Langar,  about  nine  miles  eaft-by-fouth 
of  Nottingham,  is  the  principal  feat  of  the  lord 
vifcount  How,  which  is  adorned  with  a  fine  park, 
well  ilocked  with  deer.  The  houfe,  fmce  the 
death  of  the  late  lord  How,  governor  of  Barba- 
does,  has  been  much  beautified  by  the  lady  Pem- 
broke, his  lordfhip's  fifter,  who  choofing  to  relide 
at  this  feat,  during  his  prefent  lordfhip's  minority, 
adorned  it  at  her  own  expence,  with  a  fine  front  of 
ftone  towards  the  garden. 

At  Stanford,  a  village  feated  on  the  river 
Soar  near  Loughborough  in  Leicefterfhire,  in  the 
moft  fouthern  part  of  this  county,  Mr.  Camden 
tells  us,  there  were  many  remains  of  antiquity  in 
his  time,  and  Roman  coins  were  fometimes  found  i- 
but  it  is  probable  he  was  mifinformed,  as  nothing 
of  that  kind  has  been  found  there  ever  fince. 

At  Beauvale,  a  village  four  miles  north -weft 
of  Nottingham,  was  a  priory  of  Carthufian monks, 
founded  by  Nicholas  de  Cantilupe,  in  the  (even- 
teenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
•who  dedicated  it  to  the  Trinity.  About  the  time  " 
of  the  diffolution  here  were  a  prior  and  about 
nineteen  monks,  and  the  revenue  of  the  priory 
was  valued  at  196  1.  a  year. 

At  Felley,  about  a  mile  north-weft  of  Beau- 
vale,  was  a  convent  of  Black  canons,  founded  by 
Ralph  Brito,  and  Reginald  de  Annefley  his  fon, 
in  the  year  11 56.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  had  five  or  fix  religious  at  the  fuppref- 
fion,  when  its  revenue  was  valued  at  40  1 .  19  s. 
J  d.  p'^r  annum. 

We  (hall  now    proceed    north-byweft  through 
Shirvvood-foreft  to  Mansfield,  a  large,  well  built. 
^G  5  roar- 
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market  town,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  county, 
thirteen  miles  north-by-weft  of  Nottingham,  and 
a  hundred  and  thirty  eight  in  the  fame  point  from 
London.  Fome  pretend,  that  thej&^earl  of  Manf- 
field  in  Germany  was  in  this  town,  and  prefent 
when  king  Arthur  celebrated  the  feaft  of  the  Round- 
table,  but  this  deferves  no  credit.  It  is  much 
more  certain,  that  our  kings  ufed  to  retire  hither 
to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  hunting  in  the  foreft  of 
Shirwood.  This  appears  in  an  old  inquifition,  in 
which  it  is  faid,  that  Henry  Falconberg  held  the 
manor  of  Cukcney  by  fcrgeantry  for  fnoeing  the 
icing's  horfe,  when  he  came  to  Mansfield.  It  was 
anciently  a  royal  demefne  ;  king  Henry  the  Third 
granted  it  a  naarket,andalfothcp!ivilegeofhoufbote 
and  haybote,  out  of  his  foreft  of  Shirwood.  It 
has  a  charity- fchool  for  thirty-fix  boys,  and  a 
good  market  on  Thurfdays,  well  ftocked  with 
corn,  malt  and  cattle.  It  has  alfo  two  fairs,  held 
on  the  29th  of  June,  for  horned  cattle  and  hogs  ; 
and  on  the  fecond  Thurfday  in  0£i:ober,  for  horfes  1 
and  cheefe,  but  this  laft  is  called  a  Meeting,  the 
town  having  no  charter  for  a  fair  on  that  day.  By 
the  ancient  cufloms  of  the  manor  of  Mansfield, 
the  tenants,  both  men  and  women,  were  at  liber- 
ty to  marry;  the  heirs  of  eftates  were  declared  to 
be  at  full  age  as  foon  as  they  were  born,  and  the 
lands  were  equally  divided  among  the  fons,  and 
if  there  were  no  fons,  among  the  daughters. 

At  afmall  diftance  to  the  north  is  MansField- 
WOOD-HOUSE,  a  genteel  village,  in  a  very  plea- 
I'ant  fituation,  in  which  are  the  houfes  of  feveral 
perfons  of  rank  and  fortune. 

About  two  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Manf- 
field  is  Sutton  in  Ashfield,  a  very  large  vil- 
lage, chiefly  inhabited  by  farmers  and  ftocking 
weavers,  fome  of  whom  deal  very  largely  to  Lon- 
don, and  others  with  the  hofiers  of  Nottingham.  • 

Five 
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Five  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Mansfield  is 
NEvrsTED-abbey,  which  was  founded  by  Henry 
the  Second,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  ]\Iai"y. 
Ke  endowed  it  with  the  ieveral  pofleilions  of  the 
church  of  Paplewick,  the  waQies  of  Kigel,  Ba- 
venfhead,  &c.  which  was  confirmed  in  the  fixtii 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  conveyed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Sir  John  Byron, 
who  was  fteward  of  Manchefter  and  Rochdale, 
conftable  of  the  cafile  of  Nottingham,  and  lieu- 
tenant of  the  forefl:  of  Shirwood.  Its  revenue 
was  then  valued  at  219I.  a  year.  This  abbey 
has  belonged  to  that  gentleman's  pofterity  ever 
fince,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  prefent  lord  Bvron. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  abbey  is  converted  into 
a  dwelling  houfc,  which  is  very  large  and  conve- 
nient, though  not  regular.  At  the  end  is  the 
beautiful  frontifpiece  of  the  old  abbey,  in  the  Go- 
thic tafte,  and  of  very  curious  architedlure. 
Large  plantations  and  a  park  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  foreft  and  inclofed  with  pales. 

Six  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Mansfield  is  RuF- 
FORD,  a  village  that  had  a  monaftery  of  Cifter- 
cian  monks  founded  by  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  earl  of 
Lincoln,  in  1148.  He  endowed  it  with  land* 
vvnich  lay  in  feveral  places  ;  befides  which,  manv 
frnall  benefadlions  were  made  to  it  by  other  per- 
fons.  At  the  diflblution  it  was  valued  at  176I. 
a  year,  by  Dugdale  ;  and  at  254  1.  by  Speed. 

About  fix  miles  north  of  Mansfield  is  War- 
sop,  a  village  which  has  two  fairs;  the  firft  on 
Vv^hitfun-Monday,  and  the  other  on  the  17th  of 
November,  for  horned  cattle  and  horfes. 

Edwinstow  is  a  village  feven  miles  north-eaft 
of  Mansfield,  where  there  is  a  fair  on  the  28th 
of  October,  for  cattle,  horfes  and  hogs. 

About  four  miles  north  of  Warfop,  and   ten 

north  of  Mansfield  is  Worksop,  which  is  feat- 
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ed  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  river  called  the  Ryton, 
Its  market,  which  is  on  Wednefdays,  is  remark- 
able for  great  quantities  of  liquorice  and  malt.    Ic 
has  three  fairs,  held  on  the  20th  of  March,  the 
2ifl:  of  June,  and  the   3d  of  October,  for  cattle, 
horfes  and  pedlary.     This  town  was  formerly  fa- 
mous for  its   abbey,  which    was  founded   in  the 
year   1103,  by  William    de  Lovetot,  for  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  from  which 
family  it  came  to  the  Furnivals,  and   then  to  the 
Tolbots,  earls  of  Shiewfbury,  and  their  heirs,  to 
have  and  to  hold  of  that  king  in  capite,  by  the  fer- 
vice  of  a  knight's   fee,  with   the  royal   fervice  of 
finding  the  king  a  right  hand  glove  at  his  corona- 
tion, and  to  fupport  his  right  arm  that  day,  while 
he  held  the  fceptre,  paying  yearly  23  1.  8  s.      At 
the  diiTolution  it  was  valued  at  139  1.  a  year,  by 
Dugdale;  and  at  302 1.  by  Speed.  There  are  on- 
ly fome  of  the  walls  remaining,  but  there  is  ftill 
a  handfome  church,  with  two  lofty  tower-fteeples 
at  one. end.     Of  the  above  ruins  we  have   given 
an  engraved  view. 

At  Woikfop  manor,  to  the  weftward  of  Work- 
fop,  is  a  magnificent  feat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  late  ftrudture,  which  was  one  of  the  fineft 
in  England,  and  contained  above  five  hundred 
rooms,  was,  in  the  year  1 761,  burnt  down  to  the 
ground,  together  with  a  fine  library,  a  curious 
collc6lion  of  pic:tures,  and  other  valuable  furni- 
ture, when  the  damage  was  computed  at  ico,000  1. 
but  it  has  been  fince  rebuilt  with  ftone,  on  a  ve- 
ry fuperb  plan,  with  a  fine  front  extending  to  a 
prodigious  length. 

At  Welbeck.,  about  two  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  Wofkfop,  was  an  abbey  of  Premonftratenfian 
canons,  founded  in  the  year  1153,  ^y  Thomas  !e 
X^lemangh,  and  dedicated  to  St.  James.  It  was 
the  chief  abbey  of  this  ordgr  in  Jingland,  and  at 
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the  diffolution  had  an  annual  revenue  of  249  I. 
6  s.  3d.  There  is  but  little  of  the  old  ftrudlure 
remainin<^,  which  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  by 
its  antique  windows.  The  other  part  is  a  noble 
buiklin'J-  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  and 
is  beautified  with  large  additions,  fine  apart- 
ments, and  good  gardens.  The  park  is  well 
wooded,  and  contains  fome  of  the  largeft  and  old- 
eft  trees  that  are  to  be  found  in  England,  and  is 
well  ftocked  with  a  great  number  of  deer. 

At  Wallingwells,  four  miles  north-weft  of 
Workfop,  Ralph  de  Capreocuria,  built  and  en- 
dowed a  fmall  Benediftine  nunnery  in  the  reign 
of  king  Stephen,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  it  was  valued  at  the  diftblution  at  48  1. 
<j  s.    10  d.  a  year. 

Six  miles  north  of  Workfop  is  Blith,  or 
Blyth,  a  town  feated  on  the  borders  of  York- 
l"hire,  and  has  a  large  church,  and  an  hofpital  called 
Blith's  fpital,  built  by  one  of  the  family  of  Crcfly. 
Here  was  a  priory  of  Benedidline  monks,  founded 
by  Roger  de  Builly,  and  Muriel  his  wife,  who  gave 
to  it  the  whole  town  and  church  of  Blith,  with 
all  its  appendages,  befides  other  lands.  Idonea  de 
Vipont,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Roger  de  Buf- 
ly,  in  the  year  1232,  confirmed  to  the  monks 
all  the  gifts  of  her  anceftors.  This  monaftery 
continued  till  the  diffolution,  when  its  yearly  re- 
venues amounted  to  about  126 1.  Here  was  alfo 
an  hofpital  for  a  warden,  three  chaplains,  and  fe- 
veral  leprous  people,  founded  by  William  de  Cref- 
fy,  lord  of  Holdefac,  which  was  valued  at  the 
tiifiblution  at  8  !.  14s.  a  year.  This  was  the  hof- 
pital now  called  the  Spital.  Blith  has  a  market 
on  Wednefdays,  wiih  a  fair  on  Holy-Thurfday, 
for  horned  cattle  and  horfes  ;  and  on  the  6lh  of 
•Octodtsr,  for  ftieep  and  hogs. 

At 
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At  Mattersey,  a  village  to  the  north-eafi:  of 
Blith,  was  a  priory  of  Gilbertine  canons,  found- 
ed by  Roger,  the  fon  of  Ranulph  de  Marefcy,  be- 
fore the  year  1 192,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Helen. 
At  the  fupprefiion  it  was  valued  at  130  1.  13  s. 
per  annum 

Three  miles  north  of  Blith  is  Bautry,  or 
Bawtry,  which  is  fituated  on  the  river  Idle, 
partly  in  this  county,  and  partly  in  Yorkfhire;  but 
as  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  laft  men- 
tioned county,  it  will  be  proper  to  treat  of  it  there. 

At  Gringley,  fix  miles  ead  of  Bawtry,  is  a 
fair  held  on  the  12th  of  December,  for  cattle  and 
merchandize,  particularly  great  quantities  of  boots 
and  fhoes. 

We  (hall  now  turn  to  the  eaft,  and  enter  the 
road  which  leads  fouth  to  Redford,  or  Ret- 
ford. This  town  is  feated  on  the  river  Idle, 
about  three  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  great  road 
from  London  to  York,  and  five  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Blith.  It  had  the  name  of  Redford,  from  a 
ford  over  the  river  Idle,  and  is  fometimes  called 
Eaft-Redford,  from  its  fituation  on  the  eaft  bank: 
of  that  river,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  a  village 
fituated  on  the  oppofite  bank,  and  therefore  call- 
ed. Weft-Red  ford.  It  is  a  royal  demefne,  and  king 
Edward  the  Firft  granted  the  town  in  fee- farm  to 
the  burgefies,  with  power  to  choofe  two  bailiffs 
for  its  government  ;  but  by  a  charter  granted  by 
king  James  the  Tirft,  it  is  at  prefent  governed  by 
two  bailiffs,  a  fteward,  twelve  aldermen,  two 
chamberlains,  a  town-clerk,  and  two  ferjeants  at 
mace.  The  bailiff's  are  diftinguiffied  by  the  ti- 
tles of  fenior  and  junior  j  the  former  of  whom  is 
chofen  out  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  junior  out  of 
fuch  freemen  as  have  been  chambeilains.  The 
bailiffs  and  fteward  for  the  time  being  are  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum  wirhin  the 
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borough.  The  church  is  a  handfome,  commo- 
dious ltru<Slure,  ar,d  at  the  eaft  end,  over  the  al- 
tar, is  a  pidiure  of  Chrill's  lad  fupper  with  his 
difciplcs.  Here  is  a  free  grammar-fchool,  and  a 
good  town-hall,  in  which  are  held  the  fellions  for 
the  town,  and  under  it  are  the  fhambles.  This 
town  is  feated  among  large  plantations  of  hops,, 
and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  hops  and 
barley  for  malting.  It  has  a  market  on  Satur- 
days, and  two  fairs,  held  on  the  23d  of  March, 
and  the  2d  of  October,  for  horfes  and  horned  cat- 
tle. This  town  is  joined  to  Weft-Rcdford,  by  a 
fcone  bridge  over  the  Idle  ;  however  they  are  two 
diftinct  parifhes,  and  Weft-Redford  is  only  re- 
maikable  for  its  fine  hofi:)ital,  founded  by  Sir  Jchrv 
Dorrel,  doctor  of  phyfick,  in  the  year  1666,  and 
is  governed  by  a  matter  and  ten  brethren.  1  he  maf- 
ter's  faJary  is  15  1.  a  year,  and  the  ten  brethren  have 
each  lol.  befides  10  s.  for  a  load  of  coals  every 
year,  and  fix  yards  of  cloth  every  other  year. 
Twenty  nobles  is  allowed  to  a  fteward,  and  fifteen 
{hillings  to  a  nurfe.  1  here  is  a  garden  and  or- 
chard adjoining,  divided  into  ten  fhares,  for  the  ten 
brethren,  and  alfo  an  allov>'ance  of  about  lol.  a 
year,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fcholar  in  Exeter- 
college,  Oxford. 

At  TiLNEY,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Redford, 
was  found,  fome  years  ago,  a  druidical  amulet, 
confining  of  a  tranfparentftone  of  an  aqueous  co- 
lour, with  flreaks  of  yellow.  At  the  fame  time 
was  discovered  a  Roman  ftylus,  and  feveral  cor- 
nelians and  agates,  with  engravings  and  Roman 
infcriptions. 

About  nine  miles  eaft  of  Redford  is  Little- 
EOROUGH,  a  village  feated  on  the  river  Trent, 
and  has  long  been  famous  tor  a  ferry  into  Lincoln- 
(hire.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Roman 
town,  called  Agelocum,  or   Segelocum.     It  v.'as 
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of  a  fquare  form,  and  feems  to  have  been  ancient- 
ly encompafled  with  a  ditch.  Several  Roman  pave- 
ments, and  foundations  of  ancient  buildings, 
have  been  difcovercd  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town, 
part  of  which  has  been  waihed  away  by  the  river  j 
Roman  urns  have  likewife  been  dug  up,  and 
Dr.  Gale  here  faw  an  urn,  which,  befidcs  afhes 
and  bones,  contained  a  coin  of  Domitian.  la 
1718  two  altars  were  found  in  this  place,  and 
great  numbers  of  Roman  coins  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  difcovered  by  plowing  and  digging, 
with  many  other  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  oppofite  to  Littlebo- 
rough,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  traces  of  an  ancient 
camp. 

Eight  miles  fcuth  of  Redford  is  Tuxford,  com- 
monly called  T  uxford-in-the-Clay,  from  its 
being  fituated  in  the  divifion  called  the  South 
Clay.  The  town  is  not  large,  it  being  only  about 
three  furlongs  in  length,  and  is  an  ordinary  dirty 
place.  It  is,  however,  a  poft  town,  and  a  good 
thoroughfare,  in  the  poft-road  from  Newark  to 
York.  Great  part  of  this  town  was  burnt  down 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1702,  but  it  has  been 
fince  rebuilt  in  a  more  handfome  manner  than 
before.  Here  is  a  good  free-fchool,  built  by 
Charles  Read,  Efq;  and  endowed  with  50  1.  a 
year,  for  a  mafter  and  uflier,  20 1.  per  annum, 
for  boarding  and  teaching  four  minifters  fons,  or 
thofe  of  decayed  gentlemen,  and  20  1.  more,  for 
teaching  the  boys  of  the  town.  The  truftees  for 
this  fchool,  are  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  New- 
ark, and  fix  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen. 
There  is  here  a  good  market  on  Mondays,  and 
two  fairs,  held  on  the  3d  of  September,  for  horfes 
and  hogs;  and  on  the  12th  of  May,  for  horned 
cattle,  Iheep,  hogs,  and  milltnary  goods. 
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Seven  miles  eaft  of  Tuxford  is  Dunham,  or 
DuNHOLM,  a  village  that  has  a  fair  on  the  12th 
of  Augull,  for  horned  cattle  and  merchandize. 

Eleven  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Tuxford  is 
Brodholm,  or  Broadham  priory,  feated  on  the 
borders  of  Lincolnfhire,  which  was  founded  by 
Ao;nes  de  Camvile,  wife  of  Peter  Goufla,  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  for  a  prio- 
refs  and  nuns  of  the  Premonftracenfian  order.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  its  income 
at  the  diflblution  was  valued  at  16  1.  5  s.  2d.  a 
3'ear. 

.■  At  North  Clifton,  a  village  feated  on  the 
eafl:  fide  of  the  Trent,  feven  miles  call  of  Clif- 
ton, v/as  a  fmall  college  for  a  warden  and  three 
priefts,  begun  by  Sir  Robert,  and  finifhed  by  his 
fon  Sir  Gcrvas  de  Clifton,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fourth.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Trinity, 
and  valued  upon  the  diffoiution  at  21  1.  2  s,  6  d. 
per  annum. 

Fourteen  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Tuxford  is 
Newark,  which  is  feated  on  the  river  Trent,  a 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  north -wefl of  Lon- 
don, and  fourteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Notting- 
ham. It  derives  its  name  from  a  caftle,  built  in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  by  Alexander,  bifhop  of 
.  Lincoln,  and  called  the  New  Work,  and  from 
thence  the  town  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name. 
This  caftle  was  befieged  by  the  barons,  but  the 
garrifon,  by  their  fallies,  ravaged  and  fpoiled  thofe 
of  their  poffeflions  and  lands  that  lay  near  it.  On 
the  acceflion  of  Henry  the  Third  to  the  throne, 
the  barons  had  obtained  this  caftle,  but  Henry 
caufed  it  to  be  reftored  to  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln. 
During  the  civil  wars,  it  kept  a  ftrong  garrifon 
'  for  king  Charles  the  Firft  till  the  laft,  nor  was  it 
ever  taken  till  that  unfortunate  prince  put  him- 
felf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army,  which  lay 

before 
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before  it,  and  ordered  the  governor  to  deliver  It] 
up,  after  which  it  was  demoliflied  :  a  great  part 
of  the  Vi^alls  are  however  ftill  ftanding,  and  of 
thefe  we  have  given  a  view.  The  river  Trent, 
about  two  miles  fouth  of  the  town,  divides  in- 
to two  branches,  which  form  a  fmall  ifland, 
by  uniting  about  two  miles  north  of  it.  New- 
ark is  feated  on  the  eaftern  branch,  and  has 
a  bridge  over  each  of  them.  The  church  is 
edeemed  one  of  the  fined  parifh  churches  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  Gothic  kind,  and  all  the  windows 
are  finely  painted.  Here  arealfo  feveral  meeting- 
houfes.  The  town  was  firft  incorporated  by  king 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  was  governed  by  one  al- 
derman, and  twelve  affiftants  ;  but  by  a  charier 
of  king  Charles  the  second,  it  is  at  prefent  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  and  twelve  aldermen.  It  is 
a  handfome,  flourifliing,  well  built  town,  and 
has  a  noble  market-place,  fo  fpacious,  that  lord 
Ballafyfe  drew  up  ten  thoufand  men  in  it,  whea 
he  defended  the  town,  for  king  Charles  the  Firft, 
againft  the  Scotch  army.  Here  is  a  free-fchool 
founded  by  Thomas  Magnus,  and  acharity-fchool 
for  thirty-fix  boys,  fupported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. This  town  fends  two  reprefentatives  to 
parliament,  who  are  elecled  by  the  inhabitants 
paying  fcot  and  lot.  It  has  a  large  market  on 
WeJncfdays,  and  fix  fairs,  held  on  the  Friday 
before  Pailion-Sunday  ;  and  the  Friday  in  Mid- 
lent,  on  the  14th  of  May,  on  Whitfun-Tuefday, 
the  2d  of  Auguft,  and  the  ift  of  November,  for 
horfes,  horned  cattle,  fbeep,  pigs,  linen  and  wool- 
len cloth  ;  and  on  the  Monday  before  the  i  ith  of 
December,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  fheep  and 
pigs. 

Newark  was  formerly  walled  round  ;  and  fome 
have  thought  that  it  was  the  Roman  ftation,  call- 
ed  Ad   Fontem,  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus^  . 
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but  Horfley  is  of  opinion,  that  that  ftation  muft 
be  rouo;ht  for  two  or  three  miles  fouth-vveft  of  this 
town,  though  he  makes  no  doubt  of  its  having 
rifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  Ad  Pontcm  on  one  fide, 
and  thofe  of  Crocolana  on  the  other.  Some  Ro- 
man coins  have  been  found  in  the  town,  and  Dr. 
,^'tuk.eley  obfcrvcs,  that  North  Gate  is  fomcwhat 
like  a  Roman  work. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Newark  is  Col- 
LiNGHAM,  a  village  near  the  FolTe-way,  where 
there  is  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  ftation  ;  and 
federal  coins  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  have  been 
found  there. 

About  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Newark  is 
St^UTHvVELL,  generally  called  Suthell,  which  is 
fj.ted  on  a  fmall  llream,  called  the  Greet,  that  falls 
i;!':o  the  Trent,  about  two  miles  fouth  of  the  town. 
It  has  a  church,  called  a  Aiinfter,  that  is  both  pa- 
rochial and  collegiate.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
i'  unded  by  iaulinus,  the  firft  archbifhop  of  York, 
aiout  the  year  630.  It  was  furrendered  to  the 
ring  in  the  thirty- fecond  year  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  ;  but  three  years  after  was  refounded  ;  re- 
llored  to  its  ancient  privileges,  and  incorporated 
b\'  the  name  of  the  chapter  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  the  Blefled  Mary,  the  Virgin  of  South- 
well. Its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  queeji  Eli- 
zabeth, and  afterwards  by  king  James  the  Firft. 
This  flrufture  was  fet  on  fire  by  lightning  on  the 
5th  of  November,  171 1,  when  all  the  body  of  it 
was  burnt  except  the  choir.  In  this  fire,  a  fet  of 
excellent  bells  was  melted,  a  fine  organ  confumed, 
I  and  other  damages  done  to  the  value  of  4000  1. 
It  has,  however,  been  repaired,  and  is  a  plain  Go- 
thic ftruclure,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  two 
fpires  at  the  weft  end,  and  a  high  tower  in  the 
middle,  in  which  are  eight  bells.  Its  length  from 
eall    to   weft   is    three   hundred  and  fix  feet,  its 
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breadth  fifty-nine,  and  the  length  of  the  crofs  ifle 
from  north  to  fouth,  one  hundred  and  twenty- one 
fb^t.  It  has  no  painted  figures  in  the  glafs-work, 
nor  images,  nor  fo  much  as  a  niche  capable  of 
holding  an  image,  whence  it  has  been  conjectur- 
ed, that  it  was  built  before  images  were  intro- 
duced into  churches.  There  is  a  handfome  chap- 
ter-houfe  on  the  north  fide  of  the  choir.  To  this 
church  belong  fixteen  prebendaries  or  canons,  fix 
vicars  choral,  an  organift,  fix  finging  men,  fix 
chorifters,  fix  boys,  who  attend  as  probationers, 
a  regifter  to  the  chapter,  a  treafurcr,  an  auditor, 
a  verger,  and  other  officers  and  fervants.  Ad- 
joining to  the  church  is  a  free-fchool,  under  the 
care  of  the  chapter,  v\^here  the  chorifters  are 
taught  gratis,  as  well  as  other  boys  belonging  to 
the  town. 

The  mafter  is  chofen  by  the  chapter,  and  mud 
be  approved  by  the  archbiflaop  of  York.  There 
are  two  fellowfhips,  and  two  fcholarfhips  in  St. 
John's  college  in  Cambridge,  founded  by  Dr.  Ke- 
ton,  canon  of  Salilbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  to  be  prefented  by  the  mafter  and  fel- 
lows of  that  college,  out  of  fuch  as  have  been 
chorifters  in  this  church.  The  chapter  has  a  pe- 
culiar jurifdiclion  over  twenty-eight  parifhes,  to 
moft  of  which  it  has  the  right  of  prefentation,  as 
well  as  to  other  pariflies  in  Yorkfhire  and  Lin- 
colnfliire.  This  jurifdi6fion  is  exercifed  by  a  vi- 
car-general, or  commifiary,  who  is  chofen  by  the 
chapter  out  of  their  ov^n  body,  and  holds  vifita- 
tions  twice  a  year.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  two  an- 
nual fynods,  at  which  all  the  clergy  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Nottingham  pay  their  attendance  ;  and  a 
certain  number  of  the  prebendaries  of  this  church, 
and  others  of  the  confiderable  clergy,  are  by  the 
archbiOiop  of  York,  appointed  commiffioners  to- 
prcfide  at  thefe  fynods. 

South- 
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Southwell  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  called 
th^  Burgage,  or  Burridge,  which  comprehends 
all  that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  between  the 
mjrket-place,  and  the  river  Greet,  where  the 
i.ihabitants  hold  their  lands  or  tenements  of  the 
lord,  at  a  certain  :innual  rent  :  the  other  part  is 
called  the  Prebeadage,  and  confifts  of  the  liber- 
tie>  of  the  church,  'J'he  civil  government  is  here 
diftinSt  from  that  of  the  county  in  general,  and 
ii  called  the  Soke  of  Southwell  and  Scroby,  a 
town  near  Blith.  About  twenty  towns  are  fub- 
ject  to  this  jurifdiclion  :  the  cudos  rotulorum,  and 
juftxes  of  the  peace  for  which,  are  nominated  by 
the  archbifliop  of  York,  and  conftituted  by  a  com- 
miflion  under  the  Great  Seal. 

Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  belongiug  to  the 
bifhop  of  York,  which  was  demolifhed  in  the 
civil  wars  ;  but  by  what  remains  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  large  and  (lately  (Iruclure,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  buiit  by  cardinal  Woli'ey,  when  he 
was  archbilhop  of  York  ;  but  others  are  of  opi- 
nion it  was  erected  by  archbifliop  Booth,  from  the 
remains  of  a  chapel,  which  ftill  bears  his  name. 
The  archbifliop  of  York  had  three  parks  here, 
which,  tho'  they  are  now  difparked,  fl:ill  retain 
the  name  of  parks  ;  and  notwithflanding  the 
archbifliops  have  no  feat  here,  they  have  ever  fince 
the  conquefl:  been  lords  of  the  manor,  and  by 
grant  from  the  crown,  enjoy  great  privileges  in 
this  town,  they  having  the  returns  of  writs  on  all 
their  lands,  tenenlents,  and  fees  ;  and  beCdes  the 
feflions  of  the  peace,  which  is  kept  by  turns  at 
Southwell  and  Scroby,  by  jufl:ices  of  their  own 
nomination,  they  have  a  right  to  hold  acourt-leet 
over  feveral  townfliips.  Southwell  has  a  market 
on  Saturdays,  and  affair  on  \\  hitfun-Monday,  for 
horfes,  horned  cattle,  flieep,  fvvine,  and  mer- 
ciiandize. 

Three 
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Three  miles  fouth  of  Southwell  is  Thuroar- 
TON,  a  village  where  there  was  a  priory  of  ca- 
nons regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augiidine,  found- 
ed and  endowed  with  lands  and  tithes  by  Ralph 
de  Ayncourt,  about  the  year  ii^o.  It  had  af- 
terwards many  benefactors,  among  whom  were 
feveral  of  the  family  of  the  Villers,  all  which  gifts 
were  recited  a:\J  confirmed  by  Henry  the  Second, 
and  Edward  the  Third.  At  the  fupprefiion  its  re- 
venues, according  to  Dugdale,  amounted  10259!. 
9  s.  4.  d.  a  year ;  and  according  to  Speed,  to  359  1. 
This  building  i",  at  prefent,  a  fpacious  dwell ing- 
houfe,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  church,  with 
a  fine  high  tower  of  curious  Gothic  workman- 
ihip. 

Nine  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Newark,  and 
feven  miles  to  the  weflward  of  Nottingham,  is 
Bingham,  a  fmall  market  town,  in  which  the 
parfonage  is  of  great  value  ;  there  is  a  charity- 
fchool,  with  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  and  three- 
fairs,  held  on  the  20th  and  2ifl;  of  February,  for 
ftrong  horfcs ;  and  the  firft  Tuefday  in  May,  for 
horfes,  horned  cattle,  fheep  and  fwine  ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  November,  chiefly  for  foals  and  hogs. 
There  was  formerly  in  this  town  a  college  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  which  was  valued  at  the  dif- 
folution  at  4-0I.    IIS.  per  annum. 

At  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Bingham 
is  SiBTHORP,  a  village  that  has  a  church  dedicat- 
ed to  St.  Peter,  in  which  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  wherein  Jeffrey  le  Scroop  founded  a  chaun- 
try  of  feveral  priefts,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Second;  and  in  the  next  reign  this  chauntry  was 
raifed  to  a  confiderable  collegiate  body,  confifting 
of  a  warden,  and  eigh.  or  nine  chaplains,  with 
three  clerks  and  other  ofiicers,  by  Thomas  le  ^"ib- 
thorp,  rc<5i;or  of  Bcckinghani  in  Lincolnfliire.  The 

annual 
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annual  value  of  this  chauntry,  at  its  fuppreflion, 
was  rated  at  31  1.    i  s.   2  d. 

Three  miles  north-welt  of  Bingham  is  East- 
Bridgeford,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
aaother  village,  feated  to  the  fouth-wci]:  near  Not- 
tinrrham.  It  is  lituated  on  the  Trent  near  the  fofle- 
way,  and  there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  ftation,  where  many  coins,  urns,  and 
other  reliques  of  antiquity,  have  been  found,  a- 
mong  which  was  a  filver  coin  of  Vefpafian.  Tiiis 
llation  Horlley  fuppofes  to  be  the  Margidunum  of 
Antoninus. 

About  two  miles  weft  of  Bridgeford  is  Shel- 
FORD,  which  is  feated  on  the  Trent,  fix  miles 
north-eaft  of  Nottingham.  Near  this  village  was 
an  abbey  of  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St. 
Auguftine,  erected  by  Ralph  Hanfelyne,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Adary,  and  a  little  before  its  fuppreffion 
had  twelve  canons,  whofc  yearly  revenue,  accord- 
ing to  Speed,  amounted  to  151  1.    14  s.    i  d. 

At  Stoke,  three  miles  weft  of  Bingham,  and 
between  four  and  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Not- 
tingham, was  a  very  ancient  and  well  endowed 
hofpital,  but  its  value  at  the  diflblution  is  not 
mentioned. 

Eight  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Bingham  is 
WiLLOucHBY-oN-THE-WouLD,  which  is  feated 
on  the  edge  of  Leicefterfhire,  nine  miles  fouth-by- 
eaft  of  Nottingham,  near  the  FofTe-way.  In  a  field 
belonging  to  this  village,  are  faid  to  be  the  ruins 
of  a  town  called  Long  Bellington,  demoliihed 
many- ages  ago.  Roman  coins  are  frequently  found 
here,  whence  it  has  been  thought  to  have  been  a 
Roman  ftation, 

Amons: 
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Among  the  great  men  born  in  this  county,  were 
the  following. 

Thomas  Cranmer,  the  moft  eminent  archbifhop 
that  ever  fat  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  was  born 
of  a  good  family,  July  the  2d,  14^9,  at  Aflac- 
ton  in  this  county,  and  educated  at  jefus  college 
ill  Cambridge,  where,  in  1523,  he  was  made 
doctor  of  divinity.  His  firft  introdutlion  to  court 
•was  owing  to  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  king 
Henry  the  Eighth,  with  regard  to  his  marriage 
with  Catharine  of  Spain.  1  his  was  to  confult 
all  the  univerfities  of  Europe  ;  and  Henry  had  no 
fooner  received  this  hint,  than  he  fwore,  with 
more  alacrity  than  delicacy,  "  that  Cranmer  had 
*'  got  the  right  fow  by  the  ear."  He  immedi- 
ately fent  for  that  divine  to  court,  and  difpatch- 
ed  him  as  his  ambaffador  into  France,  Italy  and 
Germany  ;  and  he  afterwards  raifed  him  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury.  From  this  time  forwards,  during 
the  whole  remaining  part  of  that  reign,  and  all 
the  fucceeding,  Cranmer  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  church,  and  had  likewife  a  confiderable  fhare 
in  matters  of  a  civil  nature.  He  divorced  the 
king  from  Catharine  of  Spain  ;  he  married  him 
to  Anne  Boleyn  ;  he  oppofed  the  fupremacy  of 
the  Pope,  whom  he  even  excommunicated  ;  he 
promoted  the  diflolution  of  the  monafteries,  but 
difapproved  of  the  king's  appropriating  to  himfelf 
the  Vv^hole  revenues  of  thefe  religious  houfes.  He 
likewife  oppofed,  v^ith  great  vigour,  the  palling 
of  the  adt,  called  the  Six  Articles.  He  had  a 
hand  in  writing  the  L  ifljop's  Book,  as  alfo  that  en- 
titled, The  neceffary  Erudition  of  a  Chr'ijlian  Man  j 
and  he  procured  an  order  for  reading  the  Englifh 
Bible.  But  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  reforma- 
tion, expofed  him  to  the  refentrnent  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, who  drew  up  an  accufation  againft  him. 
The  charge,  however,  was  proved  falfe,  and  his 

other 
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enemies  fubje£led  to  a  fevere  punifliment.  Upoa 
the  acceflion  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  he  crown- 
ed that  prince,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  the 
other  bifhops,  compofed  the  Homilies;  and  he  like- 
wife  got  an  ad:  of  parliament  pnfied,  eftablifhing  the 
book  of  Common-Prayer.  But,  on  the  death  of 
king  Edward,  joining  v/ith  the  party  of  the  lady- 
Jane  Gray,  he  was,  upon  the  accelTion  of  queen 
Mary,  attainted  of  high-treafon  ;  and  though  he 
obtained  a  pardon  for  that  crime,  be  was  yet  con- 
veyed to  Oxford,  and  there  condemned  for  here- 
by. He  recanted,  however,  and  even  figncd  his 
recantation  :  but  he  afterwards  recovered  from  his 
weaknefs,  and  being  committed  to  the  flames,  he 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  So  deeply  v/as 
he  affected  with  the  laft  inllance  of  his  inconflan- 
cy,  that  he  held  the  hand,  with  which  he  had  fign- 
ed  his  recantation,  in  the  flames,  until  it  was 
burnt  off,  frequently  exclaiming  in  the  miuft  of 
bis  tormer:ts,  *'  this  hand  has  offended."  He  was 
certainly  a  man  of  great  probity  and  learning,  and 
one  of  the  chief  authors,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
greateft  ornaments  of  the  reformation.  Some  of 
his  works  were  publifbed  in  his  life-time  ;  others 
after  his  death;  and  fome  of  them  are  dill  in  ma- 
nufcript. 

John  Holies,  the  firft  earl  of  Clare  of  that  name, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born 
at  Haughton  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  about 
the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Upoa 
his  firlt  going  to  the  univerfity,  which  was  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  acquitted  himfelf  i'o 
well  at  his  examination,  that  the  mafter  of  the 
college  embraced  him  tenderly,  faying.  This  childy 
if  he  lives.,  will  prove  a  fmgular  honour  and  orna- 
ment to  this  kingdom.  From  the  univerfity  he  re- 
moved to  Gray's  Inn,  in  London,  where  he  ap- 
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plied  himfelf  for  (bme  time  to  the  ftudy  of  the^ 
lav/.  His  Hrft  ftation  at  court  was  that  of  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  band  of  penfionersv  He 
took,  for  his  motto,  the  following  fentence,  ^d 
inhnician  timet ^  amicum  non  amat.^  i.  e.  He  that 
fears  his  enemy,  loves  not  his  friend  ;  a  fentiment 
well  fuited  to  his  gallant  fpirit,  of  which  he  gave, 
on  many  occafions,  the  moft  inconteflible  proofs. 
He  diftinguiflied  himfelf  particularly  in  the  wars 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  thofe  againft  the  Turks,  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanifh  armada,  and  in  fuppref- 
fing  the  Irilh  rebels.  In  the  reign  of  king  James 
the  Firft:  he  v/as  thrown  into  prifon  j  but  after 
remaining  there  for  a  few  weeks,  he  came  out,  to 
Jhe  furprize  of  every  one,  a  baron  of  England, 
having  paid  for  this  dignity  io,oco].  to  the 
then  great  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
y^bout  eight  years  after,  viz.  in  1624,  he  gave 
5000  1.  to  the  fiimc  potent  nobleman,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  earl  of  Clare.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  king  Charles  the  Piift's  reign,  he  was 
one  of  the  moft  violent  enemies  of  this  very  duke; 
nor  did  his  enmity  terminate  but  with  the  death 
of  the  latter.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  0«3:ober, 
iG"^/,  in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Denzil  Holies,  baron  of  Isheld,  and  fecond  fon 
of  John  HoHcs,  earl  of  Clare,  was  born  at  Haugh- 
ton  in  Nottingharafhire,  in  the  year  1597.  Be- 
ing chofen  a  member  of  parliament  in  1627,  he 
and  Pvlr.  Valentine  were  the  perfons,  who  held 
the  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  forcibly  in 
the  chair,  till  the  refolutions  of  the  Houfe  v.'ere 
read.  In  1&4.1  he  was  one  of  the  l^ve  members 
accufed  of  high  treafon  by  king  Charles  the  Firft; 
'w\  confequcnce  of  which  harfh  treatment,  he  lided 
with  fhe  parliament  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war.  He  oppofcci,  however,  with  great 
courage,  their  taking   away  the  king's  life,  and 
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the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell  ;  and  afterwards  hear* 
tily  concurred  in  the  rcftoration.  For  thefe  in- 
ftanc^ti  of  his  loyalty,  he  wa?,  by  king  Charles 
the  Second,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of 
England,  by  the  ftile  of  lord  Holies  of  Isfield, 
^in  the  county  of  Suflex.  He  died  on  the  17th  of 
February,  168c,  in  the  eighty  fecond  year  of  his 
age. 

William  Chappcl,  a  worthy  prelate  of  the  lad 
century,  was  horn  of  obfcure  parentage,  at  Lex- 
ington in  Ncttinghamfliire,  December  the  loth, 
15B2.  After  finifliing  his  ftudics  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  preferred,  by  the  intereft  of  Dr,  Laud, 
then  bifhop  of  London,  to  the  deanery  of  Cafltcl 
in  Ireland,  upon  the  promotion  of  dean  Jones  to 
the  biihopric  of  Killaloe.  He  afterwards  became 
provoft  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin,  where  he 
diftinguiihed  himfclf  greatly  by  his  prudence  und 
moderation;  and,  in  1638,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  united  biflioprics  of  Cork,  Cloyne  and  Rofs. 
Ill  this  {lation  he  continued  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  grand  Irilli  rebellion,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  returning  to  England,  he 
paffed  the  reft  of  his  days  at  Derby,  where  he  di- 
ed uponWhitfunday  1649:  he  wrote  feveral  tracts, 
and  is  fuppofed  by  iome  critics  to  be  the  author  of" 
that  excellentvvork,  entitled,  The  zvhole  Duty  of 
Man. 

John  Lightfoot,  a  learned  divine,  and  able  com- 
mentator in  the  feveateenth  century,  was  born  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  this  county,  on  the  igth 
of  March,  1602.  He  had  his  education  at  Chrii!:':-! 
college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  deprec 
of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  afterwards  became  chap- 
Jain  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  by  whofe  example 
and  encouragement,  he  perfected  himfelf  in  Rali- 
binical  learning.  He,  had  once  formed  a  defign  of 
travelling  into  foreign  parts  3  but  was  perfuaded 
H  2  to 
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to  change  his  refolutlon  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Stone  in  Staffordfhire,  who  chofe  him  their  minif- 
ter.  Thence  he  removed  to  Hornfey  near  Lon- 
don, that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Sion-col- 
lege  library,  in  profecuting  his  ftudies.  In  1642 
he  was  ele£led  minifter  of  St.  Bartholomew's  be- 
hind the  Exchange,  and  next  year  was  nominated 
a  member  of  the  aflembly  of  divines.  \n  1645  he 
was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons ;  and,  in  the  fermon  which  he  delivered 
upon  that  occafion,  he  recommended  to  the  Houfe 
a  Review  and  Survey  of  the  Tranflation  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  fpeedy,  and  efFeilual  fettlement  of 
the  church  ;  and  he  expreffed  his  joy  at  what  they 
had  done,  in  Platf arming  Clajfes  and  Prejbyteries  ; 
which  I  verily  and  cordially  believe,  fays  he,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Pattern  in  the  Alount.  In  the  fame 
fermon,  he  inveighed,  with  great  vehemence, 
againft  the  folly  of  allowing  an  unreftrained  liber- 
ty of  confcience.  In  1652  he  took  the  degree  of 
dodor  in  divinity ;  and  about  three  years  after 
was  chofen  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  Upon  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles 
the  Second,  he  was  in  fome  danger  of  being  de- 
prived of  his  preferments;  but  by  the  good  offices 
of  archbifliop  Sheldon,  and  others,  he  was  not 
only  confirmed  in  the  poffeffion  of  them,  but  was 
alfo  prefented,  by  the  lord-keeper  Bridgeman,  to 
a  prebendary's  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely.  He 
died  of  a  fever,  December  the  6th,  1675,  and 
was  interred  at  Munden,  of  which  parifli  he  was 
rector.  His  works  were  publifhed,  firft  in  twa 
volumes,  and  afterwards  in  three  volumes,  folio. 
His  harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  is 
bis  moft  confiderable  performance. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

P?>J0<^XF0RDSHIRE  is  an  inland  coun- 
Vi"  -^  '^  ty,  called  by  the  Saxons  Oxenfordfcire, 
W  V?:'  and  is  bounded   on   the   north-eaft  by 

Hi?!C^*'"-^  Northamptonfliire ;  onthe  north-weft  by 
Warwickfliire  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Buckinghamfliire  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  Berkfliire,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Gloucefterftiire  ;  extending  in  its  greateft  Icngtii 
about  fortv-two  miles,  and  in  its  greateft  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft,  twenty-fix  ;  and  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  Wood- 
ftoclc,  v/hich  is  nearly  in  the  center,  is  feated  fix- 
ty  miles  north-weft  of  London, 

This  county,  in  common  with  Gloucefterftiife, 
■was,  at  the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  inhabited  by 
the  Dobuni,  of  whom  we  have  made  fome  men- 
tion in  our  account  of  Glouceftcrfiiire  :  alfo  the 
Anealites,  a  people  mentioned  by  Caefir,  feem  co 
have  inhabited  thefe  parts,  and  are  generally 
thought  to   have  been  feated  at  the  foutli  end  of 

O 

the  county.  With  regard  to  antiquities,  few  or 
none  have  been  found  that  are  Britilh,  except 
fome  pieces  of  their  money,  particularly  fome  of 
Cunobelin,  faid  to  be  king  here,  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
all  thefe  Britifli  pieces  are  concave  on  one  fide,  and 
convex  on  the  other,  and  that  they  are  all  of  gold, 
or  at  leaft  of  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver.  ike- 
nild-ftreet,  one  of  the  four  Roman  principal  ways  in 
H  3  Eng- 
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England,  enters  Oxfordfliire  out  of  Buckingham- 
ihire,  at  a  village  called  Chinnar,  and  running 
fouth-weft,  pafles  the  rJver  Thames  into  BerKiliire 
at  Goring,  about  half  way  between  Reading  and 
V/aliingford.  The  Akeman-ftreet,  a  Roman 
confular  way,  thus  called  from  Akemancefter,  tlie 
ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Bath,  to  vvhich  it 
leads,  enters  this  county  from  Buckinghamihire 
jiear  Bicefter,  and  running  fouth-wcil  through 
Woodftock  park,  crolTes  the  rivers  Charwell,  E- 
venlode,  and  W'indrufh,  and  enters  Glouceller- 
friire,  to  the  fouth-wefr  of  Burford.  There  are 
alfo  ftill  the  remains  of  one  of  the  Roman  vicinal 
ways,  at  prefent  called  Grimes-Dyke,  which  en- 
ters this  county  from  Berkfliire,  near  Walling- 
ford,  crofTes  the  Thames,  and  running  fouth-ea(l, 
crciTes  Ikenild-ftreet,  and  paffes  the  I'hamcs  a  fe- 
cond  time  near  Henley  in  Berkfhire.  This  road 
appears  for  the  moft  part  a  high  caufeway  or  bank, 
and  in  fome  places  divides  into  two  caufeways, 
with  a  deep  trench  between  them.  Roman  coins 
and  medals,  feveral  pavements,  urns,  lachryma- 
tories, and  veiTels  for  oil,  have  been  found  iji  this 
county. 

The  air  of  Oxfordshire  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  other  county  in  England  ;  for  the  foil  being 
naturally  dry,  and  free  from  bogs,  fens,  and  flag- 
iiant  waters,  and  abounding  Vv'ith  quick  limpid 
iireams,  every  thing  concurs  to  render  the  air 
fweet  and  falubrinus. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  of  this  comity  are 
the  Thames,  or  Ifis,  the  Tame,  the  Charwell, 
the  Ev'^enlode,  and  the  Windrufh.  Of  the  Thames 
we  have  already  given  an  account  in  treating  of 
Middlefex  ;  but  it  v/ill  be  proper  to  obferve  here, 
that  the  people  of  Oxford  call  the  Thames,  be- 
fore tht  Tame  falls  into  it,  by  the  name  of  ITisv 
and  the  poets  have  frequently  celebrated  tlie  junc- 
tion 
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tion  of  thefe  rivers  under  the  agreeable  ficlion  of 
the  marriage  of  Tame  and  Ifis  :  but  Mr.  Cam- 
den obferves,  that  the  Thames  did  not  receive  its 
name  from  the  junction  of  thofs  tvto  rivers  ;  but 
from  the  Saxon  Temefe,  and  that  it  was  always 
c<illed  the  Thames,  before  it  received  the  Tame ; 
which  he  proves  from  feveral  charters,  and  the 
words  of  ancient  hiftorians ;  who  mention  the 
paRage  of  troops  over  the  Thames  in  Wiltihire. 
He  I'kewife  obferves,  that  the  word  Ifis  is  onlv 
known  to  fcholars,  the  common  people  from  its 
head  to  Oxford  calling  it  by  no  other  name  but 
the  Thames. 

The  Tame  rlies  in  Buckinghamfliire,  and  en- 
tering Oxfordihire,  at  a  market  tov/n  of  its  ov/ii 
name,  runs  welUvard  for  fome  miles,  parting  this 
county  from  Buckinghamfnire. 

T'he  Charwell  has  its  fource  in  Northampton - 
fhire,  and  entering  Oxfordihire  near  Clt)-don,  the 
moft  northern  village  in  the  county,  runs  fouth, 
and  falls  into  the  'I'hames  near  Oxford.  In  this 
river  is  plenty  of  an  uncommon  fill's,  ralivd  the 
Finfcale  ;  it  is  of  the  fcaly  kind,  and  fomewhat 
like  a  roach,  only  all  its  hjis,  except  thofe  at  it:-, 
gills,  and  that  on  its  back,  are  much  redder  than 
thofe  of  that  fiih.  It  has  a  full  black  eye,  encom- 
paiTed  with  a  yellow  iris.  The  fin  on  its  back  is 
of  a  dirty  bluifn  colour  ;  the  fcales,  efpecially 
near  the  back,  are  of  a  greenifti  yellow,  aiid  from, 
the  gills  to  the  tail  runs  a  crooked  line. 

The  Even  lode  rifes  near  a  town  of  its  owa 
name,  not  far  from  Stow-in-the-Wold,  a  mar- 
ket town  in  Gloucelterfliire,  and  Amning  fouth- 
eaft  thro'  Oxfordihire,  falls  into  the  Thames  to  the 
north  weft  of  Oxford. 

The  Windrufii  rifes  in  Cotefvvold-hills  in  Glou- 
cefterfhire,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  enters  Ox- 
fordihire near  Burford,  and  paffing  by  Whitney, 
H  4  enters 
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enters  the  Thames,  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Even- 
dole. 

Befides  thefe  principal  rivers,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  natural  hiftory  of  this 
county,  tliat  there  are  feventy  IcfTer  flreams,  be- 
fides fmall  brooks,   not  vforthy  of  notice. 

in  this  county  are  alfo  feveral  mineral  and  pe- 
trefying  fprings,  particularly  Chadlington-water, 
fo  called  from  a  village  vi'here  it  rifes,  three  miles 
fouth  of  Chipping-Norton.  This  water  fmells 
like  the  wafhing  of  a  foul  gun,  and  a  gallon  yields 
ninety  grains  of  fcdiment,  of  v/hich  feven  are 
earth,  and  the  reft  a  peculiar  fort  of  nitre.  From 
other  experiments  it  is  found  to  be  impregnated 
with  fulphur,  and  an  alcaline  fait  mixed  with  fea- 
falt.     It  is  accounted  a  purging  water. 

At  Clifton,  a  village  two  miles  eaft  of  Dod- 
dington,  there  is  a  clear  water  that  has  little  tafte, 
>vhich  yields  a  peculiar  kind  of  nitre,  inclinable 
to  an  alcali.  It  is  laxative,  and  ufed  to  cure  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fkin  in  men  and  cattle,  by  bathing 
in  it. 

At  Doddington,  a  fmall  market  town  north  of 
Oxford,  there  is  a  ftrong  fulphureous  v/ater,  tliat 
imells  like  the  waftiings  of  a  foul  gun.  A  gallon 
yields  eighty-feven  grains  of  fediment,  whereof 
forty-four  are  earth,  and  forty-three  fait.  It  is 
impregnated  with  fulphur  and  iron,  both  of  which 
are  very  volatile  \  befides  which,  it  has  fait  enough 
to  give  it  a  purgative  quality. 

At  Sommerton  there  is  a  rivulet  that  forms  a 
fmall  cafcadeofaboutfevenfeet,  andhasapetrefying 
quality,  in  confequcnce  of  which  blades  of  grafs 
of  about  half  a  year  old  are  covered  with  ftone, 
and  hang  down  the  bank  like  fo  many  ificles :  the 
earth  itielf  is  covered  over  with  a  cruft  of  ftone. 
But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  blades  of  grafs 
thus  covered,  appear  as  green  as  before,  and  hang 

down 
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down  to  the  length  of  a  foot ;  yet  the  grafs  may 
be  taken  by  one  end,  and  be  pulled  quite  out  as  a 
knife  from  a  {heath.  However,  the  fame  does  not 
happen  every  where,  for  juft  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  river  at  North-Afhton,  the  roots  of  rufhes, 
grafs,  mofs,  and  the  like,  are  eaten  away  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  nothing  remains  after  the  petre- 
fadlion  is  compleated,  except  the  figures  of  the' 
plants,  with  fome  augmentation.  In  the  fubufbs 
of  Oxford  is  alfo  a  ditch,  whofe  water  covers 
flicks  with  a  ftony  cruft  ;  and  the  water  of  a  pump, 
at  the  Crofs  inn,  near  Carfax,  in  that  city,  not 
only  covers  boards  with  a  cruft,  but  enters  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  and  rots  it  away  by  degrees, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at  length  it  becomes  per- 
fect ftone. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  petrifications  of  this  kind 
are  always  brittle,  and  tho'  they  fometimes  fhew 
the  grain,  yet  they  never  preferve  tlje  colour  of 
the  wood.  However,  they  are  incombuftible  in 
the  fire,  and  undergo  no  other  change,  except  be- 
coming more  white  ;  and  yet  they  will  diftblve  in 
dirtilled  vinegar  ;  and  the  Sommerton  cruft  whol- 
ly dill'olves  with  aqua  fortis  into  a  white  fubftance. 

As  in  this  county  there  is  one  of  the  nobleft  fe- 
miniries  of  learning  in  the  whole  world,  it  is  noc 
at  all  furprizing  that  its  natural  hiftory  has  been 
more  minutely  and  accurately  examined  ;  and  that 
by  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  its  natural  produdlions  than  of  many 
other  counties. 

Befides  the  different  kinds  of  earth  in  this  coun- 
ty, of  which  we  fhali  hereafter  take  notice,  there 
is  found  at  Shottover  the  beft  okcr  in  the  world, 
which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  very  heavy,  and  of 
great  ufe  to  painters.  The  vein  dips  from  ealt 
to  weft  :  it  lies  from  feven  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and 
is  from  two  to  feven  inches  thick. 

H  5  Uader 
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Under  the  maite  at  Bhind's  court,  there  is  foun(J 
a  native  blue,  but  the  quantity  is  fo  fmal!,  that  a 
fufficient  quantity  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  ufc 
of  the  painters,  there  being  only  a  thin  coat  of 
it  fpread  in  tiie  fmall  cavities  of  the  earth,  and  on- 
ibme  other  bodies. 

Gritty  umbers  arc  found  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, where  there  are  quarries  of  ftone  ;  particular- 
ly a  coarfe  fort  near  Whitney,  and  one  fomewhat 
finer  at  Bladen  quarry.  Thcfe  which  are  fome- 
times  found  in  the  feams  of  rocks,  and  at  others 
in  the  body  of  the  ftone,  are  ufed  by  the  leather- 
drelTers  A  ftiil  finer  fort  has  been  dug  up  at  VVa- 
terperry,-  of  fo  rich  and  beautiful  a  colour,  that  it 
may  be  reckoned  a  kind  of  oker. 

in  the  parilh  of  Nettlebed  is  found  an  earth  as 
red  as  bole-armenic,  but  it  does  not  colour  the 
hands  like  that. 

There  is  alio  a  white  porous  fine  brittle  earth, 
\vithout  either  tafte  or  fmell,  that  will  diiTolve 
in  water,  tinge  it  of  a  milky  colour,  and  fome- 
times  ferment  with  it.  It  is  frequently  found  in 
the  feams  of  the  rocks,  and  is  thought  to  be  the 
fame  that  Wormius  calls  Lac  Lunae.  The  quar- 
ry-men fay,  that  the  finding  of  it  is  a  fign  of 
there  being  good  lime-ftone  near.  The  heft,  for 
quantity  and  goodnefs,  is  found  in  the  parifh  of 
Comwell,  where  it  is  fo  pure,  that  its  whitenefs 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  fnow.  It  has  been  long 
iifed  as  a  cofmetic,  and  its  medicinal  virtues  are 
iudged  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Samian- 
earth>  and  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  flopping  of  blood,, 
and  in  womens  difeafes.  There  is  another  white 
e;!rth  found  v/ithin  round  hollow  flints,  and  may 
be  had  almoft  every  where  in  the  Chiltcrn  coun- 
try. When  boiled  in  milk  it  is  accounted  good 
to  ftop  fluxes,  and  has  been  ufed  in  confumptions 
v/ith  good  fuccefs.    The  flone  in  which  it  grows, 

they 
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they  here  call  the  Chalk-egg,  and  is  the  fame  us 
the  Geobcs  of  the  ancient  naturaiifts. 

The  ftones  and  fofTils  found  in  this  countv  are 
not  lefs  remarkable  than  the  earths. 

In  the  fields  between  Clitton  and  Newcnham- 
Courtney,  was  found  aftone,  which  reprefented  a 
found  piece  of  aili,  and  when  cut  any  way,  its 
grain  and  colour  were  fo  lively,  that  ajiy  one,  at 
lirft  fight,  would  take  it  for  folid  wood.  In  a 
gravelly  ground,  in  the  parifh  of  Wendlebury, 
another  was  found  refembling  a  piece  of  oak  ;  there 
cvenfeenied  to  be  the  places  vvh.re  twigs  had  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  knots  where  they  were  cut  off; 
whence  it  has  been  thought  to  have  been  once 
real  wood. 

In  a  quairy  called  Langford-pits,  in  the  parifli 
of  Kidlington,  is  found  a  black  fubflance,  refem- 
bling wood  half  burnt,  which  will  notfwimwhca 
put  in  water,  and  in  the  fire  confumes  but  flowly, 
lending  forth  difagreeable  fumes  ;  fome,  however, 
make  ui'c  of  it  for  fuel.  At  Ducklington  is  a  fi- 
ner fort,  which,  when  broken,  refembles  ftone- 
pitch,  and  has  not  fo  bad  a  fmcl!  as  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  ifones  in  Oxfordfhire,  the 
Pyrites-aureus,  or  golden  fire-flone,  is  found  in 
great  plenty  in  digging  wells  about  Banbury  and 
Cleydon.  Thefe  ftrike  fire  extremely  well  with 
ftcel,  and  were  form>erly  made  ufc  of  for  gun- 
■  flints.  They  are  very  heavy,  and  probably  con- 
tain m.etal,  but  it  cannot  be  extracted  from  thcin, 
on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  fulphur,  which 
carries  it  off  in  the  crucible. 

At  Afton-Rowant,  Nettlebed,  Henley,  and  all 
along  the  Chiltern  country,  they  htive  another 
kind  of  marcafite,  whick  is  on  the  inilde  of  a 
golden  colour,  and  of  a  darkifli  rufty  colour 
without.  When  broken  and  laid  in  tlu^fun,  it 
diffolves  into  a  fait  that  has.  t\\Q  tailc  of  ink.' 
This  is  probably  of  the  fame  kind  as  that 
K  6  u!cd 
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ufed  for  making  of  coperas  at  Deptford,  The' 
.filver  marcafite  is  white  and  glittering,  and  is  found 
in  the  bottom  of  the  river  between  Clifton  and 
Burcot.  It  ftrilces  fire  with  fteel,  but  will  neither 
djfl'olve  in  the  air,  nor  fend  forth  any  efflorefcence. 

There  is  as  great  a  plenty  and  variety  of  free- 
flone  in  this  county,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  That  in  the  quarry  at  Heddingtoiir 
near  Oxford  is  fit  for  moft  ufes ;  and  as  it  cuts 
very  foft  and  eafy,  while  in  the  quarry,  it  is  great- 
ly ufed  in  building.  Here  are  alfo  rag-ftones  of 
feveral  kinds.  There  is  a  fort  dug  up  at  Stans- 
iield  in  thick  pieces  about  Michaelmas,  and  after 
it  has  lain  all  the  winter,  will  cleave  into  thin- 
ner plates.  At  Bradwell  there  is  a  fort  of  flat 
ftone  that  wants  no  cleaving.  This  is  fcmetimes 
found  feven  feet  long,  and  five  broad,;  and  with 
thefe  they  commonly  make  mounds  for  their  fields. 
Some  of  thefe  are  of  fo  haid  and  clofe  a  texture, 
that  fome  painters  grind  their  colours  upon  them, 
and  prefer  them  to  marble. 

P'ire-flone  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty ;  but  the  beft  is  at  Hornton,  where  is  a  fpecits 
that  feems  to  have  iron  coloured  veins,  and  will 
take  a  tolerable  polifh. 

In  the  parifh  of  Blachington  is  a  fort  of  grey 
marble,  of  which  feveral  chimney-pieces  have 
been  made,  and  alfo  the  pillars  of  the  porticos  of 
St.  John's  college,  Oxford.  It  alfo  ferves  for  ta- 
bles, tomb-ftones,  and  mill-flones  for  oil  mills. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  formed  ftones,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Dr.  Plot,  and  fhall  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  moft  curious  kinds.  The 
afteriae,  or  ftar-ftones,  are  plentifully  found  in  the 
fields  at  Cleydon,  the  moft  northern  parifti  in  the 
county.  Their  texture  confifts  of  plates  lying 
obliquely,  they  are  generally  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
sompafs,  and  if  they  are  fteeped  a  night  in  vine- 
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gar,  may  be  eafily  divided  the  next  morning.  Eve- 
ry' joint  confifts  of  five  angles,  like  the  rays  re- 
prefented  for  a  ftar,  fome   of  which  are  very  ob- 
tufe,  and  others  very  acute.     The  middle  of  each 
angle  is  a  little  hollowed,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
five  angles  a  fmall  hole  is  vifible  in  moftof  them. 
The  aftroites,  or  ftarry  ftones,  are  of  an  irre- 
gular bulk,  and  adorned  all  over  with  ftars ;  and 
of  thefe  there  are  four  feveral  forts   in  this   coun- 
ty ;  two  of  thefe  forts  have  the  ftars  in  mezzo  re- 
lievo; that  is,  prominent  and  ftanding  outwards, 
with  the  ftreaks  running  from  the  center.     Thefe 
are  found  in  the  quarries  of  rubble-ftone,  near  the 
foot  of  Shotover-hill.     A  third  and   more  beauti- 
ful kind  may  be  met  with  in  the  fields  about  Stee- 
ple-Barton ;  but  thefe,  quite  contrary  to  the  for- 
mer, are  deeply  engraven  like  a  feal,  and  ftreak- 
ed  from  the  prominent  edges  above,  to  the  cen- 
ter in  the  bottom  ;  thefe  are   generally  hexagons. 
The  fourth  fort,  like  the  third,  have  ftreaks  that 
defcend  in  a  concave,  but  from  edges  that  are  ge- 
nerally  round,    or  with   five  angles   at   the  top, 
tending  to  a  fmooth  center,  which  is  a  little  pro- 
minent.    Thefe  are  found  in  the  quarries  of  rub- 
ble-ftone, in  Heddington  parifti  ;  but  the  ftars  are 
not  fuperficial  as  in  the  former  kinds,  they  pafling 
thro'  the  depth  of  the  ftone.     The  property  of  the 
aftroites  of  moving  in  vinegar,  is  more  remarka- 
ble in   the  afteriae,  for  thefe  laft  will   not  only 
move  in  a  whole  joint,  but  in  two  or  three  of  them 
conned^ed   together,  v/hirling;  about   in  a  brill^er 
manner,  and  longer  than  any  others.     Dr.  Lyf- 
ter,  and  other  naturalifts,    think  this  motion  is 
owing  to  the  corrofion  of  the  menftruum,  in  which 
they  are  certainly  right. 

There  are  other  ftones  which  have  been  igno- 
rantly  thought  to  fall  from  the  heavens,  in  ftornis 
of  thunder^  and  are  called  Brontiae  and  Ombriae. 

Of 
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Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts  in  this  county, 
but  they  all  agree  in  confifting  of  folid  irregular 
hemifphercs,  and  in  being  divided  into  five,  ge- 
nerally unequal  parts,  by  five  rays  proceeding  from 
the  center,  and  defcending  from  it  down  the  fides 
of  the  body.  They  are  never  found  in  beds  to- 
gether, like  fome  of  the  other  formed  ftones  ;  but 
at  Tangley,  Folbroolc,  and  about  Burford,  they 
are  found  in  great  plenty.  Though  the  texture 
is^othing  but  a  coarfe  rubble-ftone,  it  is  cafed 
over  with  a  fine  laminated  fubftance.  The  colour 
is  generally  yellow,  and  the  rays  confift  of  a  dou- 
ble range  of  tranfverfe  lines,  with  void  fpaces  be- 
tween them,  that  are  plainly  to  be  feen  on  the 
top  of  the  fcone.  The  whole  body  of  the  .ftone, 
as  well  as  the  fpaces  included  within'  the  rays,  are 
filled  with  annulets,  much  more  curioufly  wrought 
by  nature  than  they  could  be  by  the  engraver's 
tools. 

There  is  a  fort  of  thefe  that  are  more  elevated, 
which  are  found  fomewhere  in  the  Chiltern,  and 
arc,  by  the  country  people,  called  Cap-ftones, 
from  their  refembling  a  cap  laced  down  the  fides. 
The  rays  of  thefe  are  made  up  of  two  rows  of 
points,  fet  pretty  deep  in  the  body  of  the  ftone. 
There  is  another  fort,  in  which  the  center  cor- 
refponds  with  the  figure  of  the  {lone,  and  is  not 
included  within  the  rays,  as  in  the  former  ;  from 
this  center  there  defcend,  as  it  were,  double  rays, 
made  up  of  two  double  fets  of  points,  which  ex- 
panding thenifelves,  as  they  draw  towards  the 
rim,  at  about  the  midway,  are  furrounded  with 
annulets,  each  of  which  includes  two  points,  and 
are  for  that  reafon  all  of  an  oval  form.  The  in- 
ward fubftance  is  black,  flint,  though  without  it 
is  of  an  a(h-colour. 

There  is  another  fort  of  flonc,  which  in  fome 
places  is  called  a  Thunder- bolt.     Thule  of  this 

kind 
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kind  refemble  the  heads  of  arrows,  and  are  called 
by  naturaliils  Belemnites,  from  the  Greek  word 
Belemnon,  which  fignifies  a  dart.  There  are  fe- 
veral  forts  of  thefe  in  this  county,  but  all  agree 
in  having  a  fmall  ftreaked  texture,  formed  of  a 
fort  of  threads  proceeding  from  the  center  of  the 
flone  to  the  outermoft  furface.  Likewife  when 
thev  are  burned  or  rubbed  one  againii  another^ 
or  fcraped  with  a  knife,  they  yield  a  fmell  like 
rafped  horn.  The  largeft  of  thefe  are  about  four 
inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter.  One  of  thefe  was  found  in  the  quarries 
of  the  parifh  of  Heddington,  and  was  hollowed  at 
top  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  It  was  of  an  afh- 
colouE  inclining  to  yellow,  and  if  rubbed  hard, 
would  draw  ftraws  like  amber.  Some  are  of  a 
bluifh  colour,  and  are  found  at  Great  Roilwright, 
in  a  bluifli  clay,  about  the  length  of  a  man's  finger. 

There  is  another  fort  of  the  Belemnites  found 
in  great  plenty,  in  the  gravel  pits  of  the  fuburbs 
of  Oxford  ;  but  very  few  of  them  are  hollow  at 
the  top  like  the  former,  though  they  are  radiated 
like  a  ftar,  from  a  clofer  center,  and  are  always 
of  an  amber  colour.  This  ftone  is  fomewhat 
tranfparent,  but  it  will  not  draw  ftraws.  When- 
burnt  or  rubbed  hard,  it  fmells  like  the  urine  of 
cats,  it  is  made  tapering  to  a  point  like  the  for- 
mer, though  feme  end  more  bluntly,  and  have  a 
ci:ink  on  both  fides. 

There  are  other  ilones  that  refemble  (hell-fiili, 
fome  of  which  lie  in  a  mafs  of  ftone  together,  and 
others  are  found  in  fields  or  quarries  a-part.  In 
the  confines  of  Whichwood  foreft,  there  is  a 
quarry  of  very  hard  ftone,  compofed  of  a  clofe 
union  of  cockles,  fcarce  any  of  them  exceeding 
a  pea  in  bignefs,  but  are  ftreaked  circularly  to  the 
hinges  of  the  valves.  They  are  none  of  them 
hollow,    but  are  firmer  within  than  the  bed  of 
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ftone  in  which  they  lie,  and  are  fo  clofely  con- 
neded  with  it,  that  the  mafs  will  take  a  very  good 
polifh.  There  is  another  fort  upon  the  edge  of 
Otmoor  near  Charleton,  which  differs  from  the 
former  in  having  the  cockles  larger,  and  not  fo 
thick  fet.  This,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  a  kind 
of  marble,  fo  curioufly  fpotted,  and  fet  with  rino-s, 
that  it  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  ufed  for  tables,  and 
for  grinding  colours  upon.  There  is  another  fort 
in  the  quarries  near  Adderbury,  in  their  full  pro- 
portions, fome  of  which  are  wonderfully  cryftal- 
line  and  beautiful,  but  are  fo  loofe,  that  a  knock 
will  make  them  leap  from  their  beds.  Many  of 
them  are  hollow,  or  filled  with  a  brittle  fpar, 
whence  the  ftone  is  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  mend 
the  highways,  or  for  burning  into  lime. 

Among  the  ftones  refembling  fhells  that  are 
found  feparate,  are  the  ftrombites,  which  refem- 
ble  a  fcrew,  and  have  been  found  about  five  inches 
long.  There  is  alfo  a  lefl^er  fort  not  above  half 
an  inch  in  length,  but  curioufly  ftreaked  ;  both 
have  been  found  in  the  quarries  in  the  parifh  of 
Heddington.  They  are  of  an  afh-colour,  fome- 
what  inclining  to  yellow,  and  are  of  a  harder  con- 
fiftence  than  the  ftone  in  which  they  lie. 

Stones  reprefenting  cockles,  fcallops,  oyfters, 
and  the  like,  are  very  common  in  this  coun- 
ty. Of  thefe  the  conchitcs,  or  cockle-ftones, 
may  be  divided  into  the  greater  and  lefs  ;  the 
greater  have  large  ftreaks  and  furrows,  defcend- 
ing,  as  it  were,  from  a  center  at  the  top,  and  ex- 
panding themfelves  to  the  rim,  having  alfo  fix 
or  feven  tranfverfe  lines  bent  circularly  to  the 
hinge.  Thefe  ftones  are  on  the  outfide  of  a  dark 
afh-colour,  but  within  are  a  black  flint.  They 
are  found  in  the  Chiltern,  about  Henley-upon- 
Thames.  Others  have  the  ftreaks  much  broader 
than  the  former,  and  defcend  in  undulated  lines. 

One 
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One  of  thefe  was  found  at  Great  Rollwright,  in 
a  bluifh  clay.  Another  fort  is  met  with  in  Hed- 
dington  quarries,  where  the  ftreaks  are  not  drawn 
from  the  hinge  to  the  rim,  but  tranfverfely  and 
circularly,  from  one  fide  of  the  ftone  to  the  other, 
the  lefler  circles  being  placed  next  to  the  joint, 
and  the  greater  next  to  the  rim  of  the  ftone. 
This  feems  to  refemble  the  wrinkled  cockle  of 
Rondeletius,  with  valves  fwelling  very  high.  It 
is  of  an  afh-colour  inclining  to  yellow,  and  is  a 
folid  llone,  much  like  rubble.  There  are  feve- 
ral  forts  of  the  fmaller  conchites,  differing  in  co- 
Jour,  lines  and  valves.  Thefe  are  found  at  Teyn- 
ton,  and  in  the  fields  about  Burford  ;  moft  of  them 
are  yellow,  with  their  valves  rifing  high,  and  ap- 
proaching to  a  round. 

AVith  refpedl  to  the  flones  refembling  a  fcallop- 
Ihell,  one  was  found  in  Heddington  quarries,  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  cared  on  both  fides,  with  the 
Itreaks  proceeding  from  the  joint  of  the  ftone, 
betvi^een  which  the  lines  were  very  prominent.  It 
had  alfo  tranfverfe  lines,  but  they  did  not  pafs 
through  the  deep  furrows ;  but  in  another  fcallop 
found  in  the  fame  place,  the  tranfverfe  lines  ran 
through  the  others,  but  were  exceeding  fmall. 
This  was  of  a  light  reddifli  colour,  and  eared  on 
both  fides. 

There  are  alfo  in  this  county  ftones  of  a  very 
odd  figure,  called  Mufcle-ftones,  which  do  not 
exa6lly  refemble  any  fliell-fifti  yet  known,  though 
they  are  more  like  mufcles  than  any  thing  elfe. 
They  are  not  hollow,  but  confift  within  of  a  yel- 
lowifh ftony  earth,  and  without,  of  a  white 
fhining  covering,  with  oblong  lines  anfwering  the 
figure  of  the  ftone.  There  is  another  fort  remark- 
ably fmall,  found  in  Heddington  quarries. 

With  refped  to  ftones  reprefenting  fhell-fifti  of 
the  fofter  cruftaceous  kind,  one  of  thefe  was  found 
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in  the  Chiltern  country,  in  fubflance  and  hard- 
nefs  much  like  a  pebble,  of  a  yellovviih  colour^ 
and  was  divided  at  firft  by  five  pretty  flrait  lines, 
embellifhed  on  each  fide  with  double  fets  of  points, 
afcending  from  a  protuberant  center,  in  the  bafis 
of  the  {tone,  to  another  of  the  like  form  on  the 
top,  but  foliated  round  in  the  manner  of  a  rofe. 
It  was  fubdivided  by  five  other  indented  lines, 
terminated  before  they  reached  the  center ;  by 
which  means  the  fpaces  betv/ecn  thefe  lines  were 
all  pentagons.  This  Dr.  Plot  calls  the  porcupiiie 
ftone  without  prickles,  but  Aldrovandus,  the  fca- 
urchin,  deprived  of  its  prickly  coat. 

Another  fione  refernbling  the  fea-urchin  of  Im- 
peratus,  was  found  in  the  fame  place  without 
prickles.  It  difrcrs  from  the  former  in  colour  and 
fubftance,  for  it  is  a  hard,  black  flint  within,  co- 
vered over  v.'ith  whitifh  glittering  plates,  fet  edge- 
ways to  the  ball  of  the  flint,  out  of  which  uni- 
form eminences  and  deprefiurcs,  with  waved  and 
deprefll^d  lines,  are  all  framed.  There  is  another 
echnites,  or  fea  urchin,  refembling  the  inner- fiiell 
of  the  egg- urchin,  fo  called  from  a  fort  of  ftellated 
eggs,  contained  in  this  kind  of  urchin.  The  outer 
coatof  the  real  urchin  is  full  of  {harp  prickles ;  upon 
which  account,  it  is  fometimcs  called  a  fea-chcf- 
nut,  a  fea  hedge-hog,  and  a  fea-thiftle  ;  but  when 
it  is  dead,  the  outer  coat  falls  ofF,  and  then  the  in- 
ner fhell  is  difcovered,  curloufly  wrought.  Of 
this  inner  fiiell,  the  ftone  we  are  fpeaking  of  is  a 
perfcvSt  rcprefentation,  and  is  covered  v/ith  fo  ma- 
ny compartments  and  eminences  regularly  difpo- 
fed,  that  the  moil  ingenious  embroiderers  would 
find  it  hard  to  imitate  it.  This  ftone  v.'as 
found  in  the  parifli  of  Teynton,  where  was  found 
another  of  the  fame  fort,  but  no  bigger  than  a 
rouncival  pea,  and  yet  as  finely  embroidered  as  the 
former. 

la 
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In  this  county  there  are  alfo  Ammon's-horns^ 
which  are  fuppofetl  to  be  tlie  petrcfied  fhel-l  of  the 
Nautilus.  Of  thei'e  thereare  manyof  iliflcrcnt  fizcs, 
ILapes  and  colours,  all  fo  curled  up  within  ihem- 
I'elve:;,  that  the  place  of  ti>e  head  is  always  in  the 
circumference,  arid  the  tail  in  the  center  of  the 
Hone.  Thefe  have  been  frequently  found  in  dig- 
ging cellars  and  foundations  in  ihe  city  of  Oxford, 
Some  are  fmall,.  wilh  protuberant  parts  fwelling 
to  a  round  ;  and  others  are  broader  and  more  de- 
prefied  ;  but  tlie  lincations  of  both  are  waved  and 
extended  from  the  center,  to  a  Tingle  edged  ridga 
on  the  back  of  the  (lone.  In  another  fort,  the 
ftreaks  are  larger,  and  not  fo  thick  or  waved,  and 
are  terminated  at  great  protuberances  on  each  fide 
of  the  llone.  Betv/een  thefe  on  its  back,  are  other 
llreaks  or  lines,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  (lone 
is  divided  into  futuies,  fomevvhat  reiembling.the 
Jeaves  of  an  oak.  The  two  latter  of  thefe  are, 
perforated  at  the  center,  and  they  are  all  three, 
adorned  with  a  (hining  brafs-colour,  in  lufire 
equalling  the  metal  itfeJf.  In  the  pariil:)  of  Cley- 
don  are  found  a  fpecies  of  thefe  beautiful  flones, 
that  have  more  turns  than  thofe  at  Oxford,  tho' 
they  are  not  much  bigger.  They  are  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  colour,  and  difi'erently  llreaked  ;  in  fome  the 
4treaks  that  run  from  the  innermoft  part  of  the 
ll^one  are  all  fingle,  but  many  of  them  are  divided 
before  they  reach  the  rim,  where  they  are  termi- 
nated with  a  back  much  more  protuberant  than 
the  reft  of  the  ftone,  but  it  is  flreaked  like  the  reit 
of  the  body. 

Serpent  ftones  are  found  in  a  bluifli  clay  in  the 
parifh  of  Great  Rollwright,  to  the  eaflward  of  the 
cliurch.  Some  of  thefe  are  foft,  and  others  a  hard 
bluifh  (lone.  They  are  coiled  round  like  the  for- 
mer, but  differ  from  them  in  the  flreaks,  which 
meet  at  the  rim,  where  they  are  united  in  pretty 
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large  protuberant  knobs  on  each  fide  the  back  of  the 
ftone.  Between  thefe  two  ridges  there  rifes  a  third 
that  is  more  prominent,  jull  in  the  place,  as  it 
Were  of  the  dorfal  fpine.  One  of  thefe  was  four 
inches  over,  and  made  up  of  as  many  turns.  There 
was  one  found  at  Sand  ford  near  Oxford,  about 
eleven  inches  over,  and  had  fingle  ribs  only, 
without  knobs  and  ridges  on  the  back. 

There  are  other  flones  in  this  county  that  re- 
prefent  entire  plants,  and  others  are  like  the  fruits 
of  trees,  as  thofe  refcmbling  pears,  particularly  a 
warden  pear,  found  in  the  parifh  of  Warterftock, 
which  was  whitifh  without,  and  yellow  within. 
In  the  parifh  of  Whitchurch  was  found  a  hard 
ftone  like  an  apricot. 

There  are  alfo  ftones  that  refemble  animals,  ei- 
ther in  the  whole  or  in  part ;  among  which  are 
fome  that  feem  to  be  petrified  reptiles.  In  the 
rubble  quarries,  near  Shotover-hill,  there  are 
two  forts  of  worm  Hones,  one  of  which  is  of  a 
whitifh  yellow  colour,  and  feems  of  the  fame  tex- 
ture as  the  rubble-flone  itfelf.  Some  of  them  are 
of  the  fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  and  lie  in  the  rock  in 
mezzo  relievo.  Another  fort  lies  in  the  very  bo- 
dy of  the  flone,  of  a  white  colour,  and  regularly 
curled  up  like  the  fpring  of  a  watch. 

We  fhall  now  take  notice  of  the  different  kinds 
of  foil,  and  the  manner  of  cultivation  pra6lired 
in  this  county.  With  refpe£l  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  it  differs  greatly  ;  for  in  fome  places  it  is 
a  black  or  reddifh  earth,  in  others  clay,  and  in 
others  chalk.  Here  are  alfo  three  kinds  of  marie, 
one  of  which  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  but  not  very  fat,  and  diffolves  fo  eafily, 
that  it  may  be  laid  on  the  ground  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  In  the  parifh  of  Cornwell,  is  another 
of  a  blue  colour,  that  will  readily  take  fpots  out 
of  clothes,    and  is  extremely  proper  to  be  laid  on 
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the  neighbouring  barren  hills,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  winter.  There  is  a  light,  hollow  kind  of 
marie,  which  diffolves  in  water  almoft  as  readily 
as  fuller's  earth,  and  is  naturally  fo  fpongy,  that 
it  is  fit  for  ufe  at  any  time  of  the  year.  It  is  of 
a  whitifli  grey  when  dry,  intermixed  with  fand, 
and  is  very  brittle.  Befides  thefe  raarles,  there  is 
a  fort  of  greenifti  earth,  of  a  fat,  clofe  texture, 
fo  well  impregnated  with  fait,  that  it  crackles 
when  put  into  the  fire,  as  much  as  fait  itfelf.  It 
dilTolves  immediately  in  water,  on  which  it  be- 
ftows  a  brackifli  tafte. 

Neither  the  roads,  nor  the  hufbandry,  are  in 
fuch  perfedlion  as  might  be  expecled  in  this  coun- 
ty. The  country  from  Thetford  to  Oxford  is 
difag-reeable  wild  and  barren.  The  road,  thouo-h 
it  is  called  a  turnpike,  is  covered  with  loofe  chalk 
ftones,  which  rowl  about  as  if  intended  to  lame 
the  horfes,  and  is  not  only  narrow,  but  full  of 
holes  and  deep  ruts ;  yet  the  tolls  are  very  dear, 
and  confidering  the  badnefs  in  which  the  roads 
are  kept,    extremely  unreafonable. 

Their  courfe  of  hufbandry  is  different  from  that 
of  moft  counties.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitney,  they  fow  one  year  wheat,  the  fecond 
beans,  the  third  barley,  the  fourth  keep  it  fal- 
low, the  fifth  fow  barley,  and  the  fixth  clover,  with 
variations.  They  fet  their  beans  with  a  dibble, 
and  keep  them  clean  by  hoeing.  About  Hanbo- 
rough,  when  beans  are  not  fown,  then  clover  is 
fown  among  the  wheat  in  fpring.  They  plant 
all  their  beans,  and  generally  hoe  them  twice. 
They  ufe  both  foot  and  wheel  ploughs,  all  with 
four  horfes.  A  remarkable  manner  of  efiimating 
crops  here  is  by  the  return,  in  proportion  to  the 
feed  J  wheat  they  reckon  five  or  fix  bufliels  for 
one  ;  and  as  they  fow  three  buihels  on  an  acre, 
it  amounts  of  courfe  to  about  two    quarters,  or 

two 
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two  and  a  half.  An  acre  of  barley  produces  three 
quarters,  and  one  of  beans  three  and  a  half.  They 
have,  in  this  part  of  the  county  no  dairies,  and 
they  even  feed  their  hogs  in  fummer  with  beans. 
There  are  faid  to  be  no  lefs  than  five  forts  of 
wheat  fov/n  in  this  county,  all  adapted  to  as  many 
kinds  of  foil.  Oxfordfliire  abounds  with  mea- 
dows, which  are  not  furpafled  by  any  paftures  in 
England.  The  hills  of  Oxfordfbire,  before  thcj 
civil  wars,  were  pretty  well  furnifhcd  v.'iih  trees, 
but  wood  is  nov/  fo  fcarce,  that  it  is  frequently 
fold  by  weight,  not  only  at  Oxford,  but  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  county.  That  part  called 
Chiltern  is  ftill  a  woody  trail,  and  is  remarkable 
for  rreat  plenty  of  beach  ;  but  there  are  not  many 
trees  of  other  kinds.  Eeiides  the  Chiltern  lies  fo 
far  from  Oxford,  and  fo  near  the  river  Thames, 
that  the  wood  is  readily  conveyed  to  London,  anel 
is  confequently  of  little  benefit  to  the  reft  of 
the  county,  which  producing  no  coals,  fuel  is  very 
fcarce. 

The  uncommon  plants  growing  in  this  county 
are : 

Female  or  blue-flowered  pimpernel,  AnagalUs 
foe?nina fore  coetttleo.  Park.     At   Battle  near  Ox- 
ford. 

Painted  or  gil-lcd  reed,  Jrinido  vallatoyia  foliJs 
ex  luteovar'iegath.  In  the  ri\-er  Thames  not  far 
from  Oxford. 

The  greateft  doves-foot,  crr.ncs-bill  with  dif- 
fected  leaves,  Geranium  olumh'iman  rtiaxhiuan foUh 
dfJfeSfis^  Dr.  Plot.  hift.  nat.  Oxon.  In  hedges 
about  Marfton,  and  on  that  of  Botley-caufey  next 
Oxford,  in  great  plenty. 

Dogs-grafs  with  awns,  Gramcn  canivMii  ar'tjia- 
iinn^  radicc  non  repenie  Ijlvatician.  Found  plenti- 
fully in  Stoicen-church  woods. 

Wild 
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Wild  rye-grafs  of  the  woods,  Gramen  fccalinum 
tiiajus  fylvatuian^  Gr.  Secalinmn  niajus.  Park. 
In  SLolcen  church-woods. 

Cyperus-grafs  with  a  round  crow-foot-head, 
Gramen  cypero'ules  mhiimian^  ranunculi  capitido  ro~ 
tundo.  Frequently  found  on  the  bogs  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Oxford. 

White-flowered  baftard-hellebore,  Hellchorine 
fore  albo  vel  damafonium  montanum  latifol'mm^  C, 
B.  In  the  woods  near  Stoken-church,  not  far 
from  the  way  leading  from  Oxford  to  London. 

Birds-neft,  fmelling  like  primrofe  rocts,  Oro~ 
hanche  verba fculi  odore^  Dr.  Plot.  At  the  bottoms 
of  trees  in  the  woods  near  Stoken-church. 

Annual  pearl -wort,  Saxifraga  AngUca  annua  al- 
fims folio ^  Dr.  Plot.  In  the  walks  of  Baliol-col- 
lege  gardens,  and  on  the  fallow  fields  about  Hed- 
dington  and  Cowley,  plentifully;  and  in  many 
<jther  places. 

Bafe  hore-hound,  Stachys  fitchfii^  J.  B.  Ger. 
Major  Germanka,  C.  B.  Park.  Nigh  Whitney- 
park,  plentifully. 

Red  lime,  Tilia  foliis  moUitcr  hirfutis^  v'lminl- 
bus  rubris,  fruilu  tetragono.  It  is  found  in  Sto- 
ken-church woods. 

Creeping  tormentil  with  deeply  indented  leaves, 
Tornuntilla  reptans  alata^  f^''''^  trofimdiiis  ferrath. 
In  the  borders  of  the  corn-fields  between  Hockley 
and  Shotover-wood--,  and  clfe where. 

Violet  with  throatworth-leaves,  Viola  martia 
hirfuta  major  inodorn.  Dr.  Plot.  Trachellii  foUo^ 
D.  Merret.  In  Magdalen-college-copp,  Shoto- 
ver- hills,  Stow- wood,  and  many  other  places, 
plentifull}'. 

Round  leaved  mnrfh  violet,  Viola  palujiris  ro- 
tiindifolia^  Dr.  Plot.  In  the  bogs  ab  ut  Stovv- 
wuod,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwcll,  between 
Oxford  and  Water-Eyton,  but  fparingly. 

The 
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The  greater  periwinkle,  Clonat'is  daphnotdes 
tnajor-y  C.  B.  Daphnoid.  latifolia  feu  vinca  pervin- 
ca  major\  Park.  In  the  highways  between  Wol- 
verton  and  Yarnton,  and  in  feveral  of  the  hedges 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

White  berried  elder,  Sambucus  fruSiu  alho^  Ger 
Park.     In  the  hedges  near  Watling-ton. 


o 


We  now  come  to  the  divifions  of  the  county, 
and  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  moft 
fouthern  part  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
Chiltern  country,  from  its  bordering  on  the 
Chiltern-hills,  which  extend  from  Buckingham- 
Ihire  into  this  part  of  Oxfordfliire. 

This  county  is  divided  into  fourteen  hundreds  : 
it  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  diocefe 
of  York,  and  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty 
parifhes,  one  city,  and  twelve  market  tov^^ns ; 
namely,  the  city  of  Oxford,  Bampton,  Burford, 
Banbury,  Ricefter,  Deddington,  Chipping-Nor- 
ton,  Iflep,  Thame,  Henley  upon  Thames,  Wood- 
ftock,  Whitney,  and  Watlington;  and  fends  nine 
members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  knights  of  the 
fhire  for  the  county,  two  citizens  for  Oxford,  two 
reprefentatives  for  that  univerfity,  two  burgefles 
for  the  borough  of  Woodftock,  and  one  for  Ban- 
bury. 

We  fhall  enter  thi-3  county  by  the  road  which 
leads  from  Reading  to  Oxford,  where  the  firft  vil- 
lage we  meet  is  Cavf.rsham,  which  is  feated  on 
the  borders  of  Berkfliire,  and  in  the  moft  fouthern 
part  of  Oxfordihire,  little  more  than  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  Reading.  This  village  is  only  re- 
markable for  having  had  a  fmall  priory,  which 
was  a  cell  to  the  monaftery  at  Nottely  in  Buck- 
inghamfhire. 

From  Caverfliam  a  road  extends  about  fix  miles 
north  by  eafl:  to  Henley  upon  Thames,  which 
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is  thus  called  from  its  fituation  upon  that  river, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  feveral  other  towns  in  Eng- 
land of  the  name  of  Henley.  It  is  fituated  thir- 
ty-fix miles  north-weft  of  London,  and  twenty 
fouth-eaft  of  Oxford,  on  the  London  road  to 
that  city,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  county.  It  is  a 
town  of  great  antiquity,  anciently  called  Hanne- 
burg,  and  is  at  prefent  a  large  town,  governed  by 
a  warden,  burgefles,  and  other  officers.  The 
houfes  are  generally  well  built,  and  here  are  two 
free-fchools ;  one  a  grammar- fchool,  founded 
and  endowed  by  king  James  the  Firft,  and  the 
other  called  the  Blue-coat  fchool,  founded  by  the 
lady  Elizabeth  Periam,  for  teaching  and  clothing 
feveral  poor  children,  and  putting  them  out  ap- 
prentices. Here  is  alfo  an  alms-houfe,  founded  by 
Dr.  Longland,  biftiop  of  Lincoln,  and  a  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Thames  that  leads  into  Bucking- 
hamihire.  The  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
meal-men,  malfters,  and  barge-men,  who  enrich 
themfelves  by  fending  corn,  malt,  and  wood  to 
London.  It  has  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  which 
is  fo  confiderable,  that  three  hundred  cart  loads  of 
malt  and  corn  are  fometimes  fold  in  it  on  one 
market-day  ;  and  it  has  four  fairs,  held  on  the  7th 
of  March,  chiefly  for  horfes  ;  on  Koly-Thurfday 
for  ftieep  only  ;  on  Thurfday  after  Trinity-Sun- 
day, for  horfes  andfheep  ;  and  on  Thurfday  lii'n- 
night  before  OtSlober  10,  for  cheefe  and  horfes. 

Near  Henley  upon  Thames  is  the  village  of 
BowNEY,  where  was  dug  up,  in  the  year  1751, 
the  lid  of  a  ftone  coffin,  round  which  was  an  in- 
fcription  that  was  plain  and  legible  ;  except  in  a. 
few  places,  which  were  defaced  by  the  workman's 
pick-axe.  The  coffin  was  ^\(o  adorned  with  carved 
work, executed  in  a  rude  manner,  butitdoes  not  ap- 
pear  that  theinfcription  was  then  underftood,  or  has 
been  fmce  explained,  though  feveral  exadt  draw- 
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ings  have  been  taken,  both  of  that  and  this  lidf. 
Within  the  coffin  was  a  fkeleton  of  a  fmall  fize, 
ahnoil  entire  ;  but  upon  lightly  touching  any  part, 
it  inftantly  crumbled  into  duft. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  north  by  weft  of  Hen- 
ley is  Watlington,  which  is  thought  by  fome 
to  owe  its  name  to  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons building  their  houfes  with  wattles,  or  wicker- 
work-  There  was  formerly  a  caflle  ,  here,  of 
which  there  are  no  traces,  except  an  eminence 
and  a  moat,  now  coverted  into  a  fifh-pond,  near 
the  eaft  end  of  the  church.  Thomas  Thorner, 
Efq;  about  the  year  1666,  built  here  a  pretty 
market-houfe,  and  founded  a  free  grammar-fchool. 
The  town  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  two 
fairs,  held  on  Lady-day,  chiefly  for  pleafure,  and 
on  Oetober  10,  for  hogs  and  cattle. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  this  town  is  Sherborn, 
where  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  has  a  caftle,  which 
is  his  family  feat  ;  and  in  this  ftruilure  is  an  ob-. 
fervatory  for  making  aftronomical  obfervations. 

About  three  miles  north  of  Sherborn  is  Ad- 
well,  a  village,  where  was  anciently  a  fortifica- 
tion that  had  intrenchments  about  it,  which  Dr. 
Plot  fuppofes,  were  made  about  the  year  loio, 
when  the  Danes  landed  in  January,  and  palling 
through  Chiltern-woods,  went  to  Oxford,  and 
having  burnt  that  city,  ere£led  this  fortification. 
Some  others  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  what 
that  gentleman  fuppofes  to  be  a  fortification,  was 
a  barrow. 

Twomilesfouth-weftofWatlingtonisEwELME, 
a  village,  in  which  was  the  feat  of  William 
de  la  Pole,  who  built  here  a  neat  church,  and 
with  Alice  his  wife,  founded  a  houfeof  alms,  cal- 
led God's  houfe,  for  two  priefts,  and  thirteen 
poor  men,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth. 

The 
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The  hrfl:  prieft  tobe  mafter  of  the  houfe,  to  preach 
and  fiiy  mafs,  and  the  lecond  to  teach  grammar  to 
all  the  children  of  the  lordfliip  of  Ewelme.  For 
"the  fupport  of  this  hofpital  or  alms-houfc,  they 
gave  three  manors,  with  all  their  appurtenances, 
out  of  which  the  two  priefts  were  to  receive  ic  1. 
a  year  each,  the  chief  of  the  poor  men,  who  was 
called  the  mafter,  and  whofe  duty  was  to  complain 
of  the  reft  when  they  behaved  amifs,  and  to  rin^^ 
the  bell  for  the  common  fervice,  was  to  have  3  1, 
9  s.  4  d.  a  year,  and  the  reft  of  the  poor  men  were 
to  receive  weekly  I4d.  Thefe  falaries,  trifling 
as  they  appear,  were  then  very  confiderable ;  the 
lord  chancellor  and  lord  treafurer  of  England  for 
the  time  being  were  appointed  prote<5lors.  Thit 
foundation  is  ftill  in  being  as  an  alms- houfe  and 
free-fchool  ;  butnotwithftanding  the  three  manors 
are  faid  to  produce  3000  1.  per  annum,  the  fchool 
is  faid  to  have  been  lately  fliut  up,  and  no  boys 
taught,  though  in  the  late  teacher's  time  many 
gentlemen  of  the  country  were  educated  there. 

Some  time  ago  a  waggon  pafling  over  Ewelms 
common  happened  to  break  up  the  ground  near  the 
ancient  Roman  highway,  called  Ikening-ftreet,  by 
which  means  was  difcovered  a  large  Roman  urn 
containing  a  number  of  copper  coins,  fome  of 
which  were  as  old  as  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar. 

Bensington,  or  Bensons  a  village  feated  on 
-the  river  Thames,  three  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Watlington,  is  extremely  ancient,  and  is  called  a 
royal  vill  by  an  old  author,  who  relates,  that  it 
v/as  taken  from  the  Britons  by  Ceaulin,  in  the 
.year  572,  and  was  poffeffed  by  the  Weit-Saxons 
.for  two  hundred  years  after.  But  ^his  may  be 
rdoubted  ;  for,  as  it  lay  on  the  froi:itiers  of  the 
Weft-Saxon  and  A^ercian  kingdoms,  it  is  proba- 
h\e  that  it  frequently  changed  its  mafters.  Ac 
I  2  prefent 
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prefent  it  is  a  fmall  village,  and  at  a  little  diftancC 
from  it  are  the  i-emains  of  a  royal  palace,  which 
was  formeily  a  beautiful  ftrudlure,  but  it  is  fallen 
to  decay  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  fituation. 
The  Roman  road  pafles  the  river  at  this  place, 
running  toward  Sylchefter,  and  may  be  feen  weft 
of  the  church. 

Five  miles  north-weft  of  Watlington  is  Sto- 
KEN-Church,  a  village  on  the  road  from  Lon- 
don to  Oxford,  v/hich  has  two  fairs,  held  on  the 
loth  of  July,  for  horfes,  and  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, for  hiring  fervants. 

Six  miles  north  of  Sherborn  is  Tame,  or 
Thame,  which  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
county,  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Oxford,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  river  Tame,  which  rifing  in 
Buckinghamfhire,  pafles  by  this  town,  which  is 
pleafantly  feated,  the  Tame  wafhingthe  north  part 
of  the  town,  and  two  fmall  brooks  the  eaft  and 
weft.  It  feems  to  have  been  of  fome  note  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  for  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  in  the  year  921,  the  Danes  coming  hither 
erefted  a  fortification,  and  king  Edward  march- 
ing againft  it  the  fame  year,  is  faid  to  have  be- 
fieged  the  borough  of  Tame,  and  to  have  taken 
it  with  the  flaughter  of  the  Danifli  king,  and  all 
that  oppofed  him  in  the  town.  Afterwards,  in  the 
year  1010,  when  the  Danes  over-run  almoft  all 
parts  of  England,  Tame  fuft'ered  greatly.  In  the 
year  1137?  Alexander,  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  gave 
his  park  near  this  town  to  the  Ciftercian  monks, 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Ottely,  \y\io  built  a 
monaftery  in  it,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  endov/ed,  at  the  diffolution  of  re- 
ligious houfes,  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  256  1. 
13s.  yd.  About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  Sixth,  or  king  Edward  the  Fourth, 
Richard   Quartermain  founded  and  endowed  an 
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hofpital  in  this  town,  near  the  church.  Henry 
Lexington,  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  bringing  the  great  road,  which 
before  lay  at  fome  diflance,  through  the  middle  of 
the  town,  it  continued  in  a  flourifiiing  condition, 
but  is  now  only  an  indifferent  place,  chiefly  con- 
fifting  of  one  great  rtreet,  in  the  midft  of  which 
is  a  fpacious  market-place.  Here  is  a  fine  church, 
and  a  free-fchool,  the  mafter  of  which  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  warden  and  fcholars  of  New-college, 
Oxford,  and  it  has  an  alms-houfe  for  five  poor 
men,  and  a  woman.  It  has  a  market  on  Tuef- 
days,  and  two  fairs,  held  on  Eafler-Tuefday,  for 
all  forts  of  cattle  ;  and  on  October  10,  for  horfes, 
fat  hogs,  and  for  hiring  fervants. 

Sir  John  Holt,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  lord- 
chief-juftice  of  the  King's-Bench,  was  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  ferjeant  at  law  ;  and 
was  born  December  the  30th,  1642,  at  Thame. 
He  received  his  education  at  Abingdon-fchool, 
and  at  Oriel-college,  Oxford,  whence  he  remov- 
ed to  Gray's-Inn,  London;  and  applying  himfelf 
there  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  he  became,  in  the 
fpace  of  a  few  years,  a  mod  diftinguiihed  barrif- 
ter.  In  1685  he  was  made  recorder  of  London; 
but  from  this  place,  which  he  held  by  patent 
from  the  crown,  he  was  the  next  year  difmifTed  by 
king  James  the  Second.  Being  chofen  a  member 
of  the  convention-parliament  in  1688,  he  acled 
as  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons,  at  the 
conferences  with  the  Lords,  concerning  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  king,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
His  behaviour,  no  doubt,  on  this  occafion,  con- 
tributed confiderably  towards  his  advancement ; 
for,  in  1689,  he  was  appointed  lord-chief-juftice 
of  the  court  of  King's-Bench  ;  and  this  impor- 
tant office  he  difcharged,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
one  years,  with  equal  honour  to  himfelf,  and  ad- 
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vantage  to  the  public.  Zealous,  as  he  was,  m 
the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  poil'efied,  at  the  i'iiiiie 
time,  of  the  moft  undaunted  courage,  he  was  not 
afraid  of  incurring  the  indignation  of  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament  ;  by  afTerting  the  freedom  of 
the  fLibie6i,  and  depriving  them,  as  far  as  his  de- 
cifions  couid  do  it,  of  the  dangerous  power  of  ar- 
bitrary imprifonment.  In  1708  he  publifhed  The 
Eeports  of  the  lord-chief-juftice  Keyling,  with 
fome  notes  of  his  own.  lie  died  on  the  5th  of 
A-^arch,  1709,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Redgrave  in  SufFollc. 

About  five  miles  to  the  weft  of  Watlington 
is  the  village  of  Dorchester,  which  was  c^.!!- 
ed  by  the  ancient  Britons  Caer-Dauri,  or  Cacr- 
Doren,  from  the  word  Dower,  which,  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  language,  fignifies  water.  This  place  is 
thought  by  fome  to  have  been  a  Roman  ftation, 
many  of  their  coins  and  medals  having  been  fre- 
quently found  in  the  village  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. To  the  fouth-weftvvard  of  the  town  are 
two  banks,  with  a  trench  between  them,  called 
Dyke-hills,  which  Dr.  Plot  fuppofes  to  have  been 
s.  fortiincation.  Upon  the  converfion  of  the  Sax- 
ons to  the  Chriftian  faith,  Kenegils,  king  of  the 
Weft-Saxons,  gave  Dorchefter  to  St.  Birine,  the 
apoftle  of  thefe  parts,  for  the  place  of  his  rcfi- 
dence  ;  and  about  the  year  635,  St.  Birine  built  a 
church  here,  and  made  this  the  feat  of  his  bi- 
fiiopric,  which  then  comprized  the  two  large  king- 
doms of  the  Weft-Saxons  and  Mercians.  It 
continued  a  bifliop's  fee  for  above  four  hundred 
years,  till  bifhop  Romigius  tranilated  the  epifco- 
pal  feat  to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  about  the  year  Jo86. 
After  this  removal  the  town  began  to  decay,  in- 
fomuch,  that  as  William  of  MalmeftDury  tells  us,  it 
became  a  fmall  and  unfrequented  place,  tho'it  was 
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femarkable  for  the  ftatelinefs  of  its  churches. 
However,  here  was  an  abbey  of  Black  canons  built 
by  Alexander,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  about  the  year 
1140,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  St,  Paul,  and  St. 
Birine,  which  at  the  diflblution  was  valued  at 
219I.  I2S.  per  annum.  In  later  times  the  road 
thro'  this  town  from  London  to  Oxford,  being 
turned  another  way,  alfo  contributed  to  render 
the  town  negleilcd,  but  now  paflengers  begin  to 
travel  that  way  again.  A  little  below,  to  the 
fouth  of  the  town,  the  river  Tanie  falls  into  the 
Thames,  or,  as  it  is  called  at  Oxford,  the  Ifis  ; 
from  v/hich  union  many  have  fuppofed  the  name 
of  Thames  is  derived.  Dorchefter  has  no  market, 
and  only  one  fair,  which  is  held  on  Ealter-Tuef- 
day,  for  pleafure. 

Two  miles  fouth-vvefl  of  Dorchefier  is  Goring, 
a  village  which  had  a  fmall  priory  of  Auguftine 
nuns,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  Second.  It 
v.a3  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  who  was 
its  founder  is  uncertain.  It  v/as  valued  at  the 
fupprcfiion  at  60I.   6s.   5d.   a  year. 

From  Dorchefter  a  road  extends  ten  miles  north- 
weft  to  the  city  of  Oxford,  which  is  fituated 
fixty-eight  miles  north  by  eaft  of  Briftol,  eighty 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Cambridge,  eighty-one  north 
by  weft  of  Chichefter,  fifty  fouth  of  Coventry, 
fifty- feven  north-eaft  of  Salifbury,  and  fifty-five 
weft-north-weft  of  London.  There  have  been 
great  diiputes  concerning  its  antiquity.  The  fa- 
bulous hiftory  of  Oxford  placing  its  origin  a  thou- 
fand  years  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and 
afcribing  its  foundation  to  Pvlemprick,  king  of  the 
Britons,  from  whom  it  is  faid  to  have  been  called 
Caer-Memprick,  or  the  city  of  Memprick,  a  nanie 
faid  to  have  been  afterwards  changed  to  Caer- 
Bofla,  the  city  of  Bofla,  and  again  to  Rhid-Ychen, 
a  name  of  the  fame  meaning  with  Oxen-ford,  the 
I  4  ^axon 
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Saxon  appellation,  from  which  its  prefent  name  is 
fuppofed  to  be  derived.  Tiiis  city  is  alfo  faid  to 
have  been  called  at  different  times  Bellofitum  and 
Beaumont,  in  allufion  to  the  beauty  of  its  fitua- 
tion  :  we  are  alfo  told,  that  it  being  deftroyed  by 
the  Saxons  in  their  firft  attempt  upon  this  coun- 
try, Vortigern,  the  Britifh  king,  reftored  it  to  its 
former  grandeur,  whence  it  was  called  Caer- Vor- 
tigern. 

it  however  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  no 
great  confideration,  till  king  Alfred  refounded  an 
univerfity  here  in  the  year  886.  That  wife  prince 
is  generally  confidered  as  the  founder  of  the  uni- 
rerfity,  though  he  was  only  the  reftorer  of  learn- 
ing at  this  place.  At  his  acceflion  all  kinds  of 
literature  had  fufFered  fo  much  by  the  wars  with 
which  England  had  been  laid  wafte,  that  very  few 
could  read  Englifli,  and  fcarce  a  fingle  prieft  in 
the  kingdom  underftood  Latin.  To  remove  this 
inconvenience,  he  ordered  pope  Gregory  the  Firft's 
paftoral,  containing  the  duty  of  paftors,  to  be 
trahflated  into  Englifh,  and  having  fent  a  copy 
of  it  to  every  biftiop  in  his  dominions,  aflembled 
feveral  men  of  literature,  among  whom  were 
Grymbald,  and  John  the  monk,  who  were  dif- 
tinguiihed  for  their  piety  and  learning,  whom  he 
fettled  at  Oxford  in  the  year  886.  That  city  hav- 
ing been  before  a  feminary  of  learning,  Grym- 
bald, and  the  learned  men  who  accompanied  him 
hither,  were  oppofed  by  the  old  fcholars,  on  their 
prefcribing  new  flatutes,  inftitutes  and  inftitutions 
to  the  ftudents,  who  upon  this  pleaded  that  letters 
had  long  flourifhed  there,  and  that  there  being 
then  but  few  ftudents,  was  owing  to  their  having 
been  expelled  in  great  numbers,  by  the  tyranny  of 
pagans  and  infitlels.  They  likewife  maintained 
that  they  were  ready  to  prove,  by  the  teftimony 
of  their  annals,  that  good  rules  and  orders  had 

long 
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long  fubfifted  for  the  government  of  the  place  : 
rules  prefcribed  by  Gildas,  Melkin,  Nennius 
Kentigern,  and  other  perfons  of  great  learning 
and  piety,  who  had  profecuted  their  ftudies  at  that 
feat  of  learning,  and  formed  and  improved  the 
conftitution  of  its  univerfity. 

During  Grymbald's  ftay  at  Oxford,  he  and  St. 
Neot  were  regents  and  readers  of  divinity  ;  Af- 
fer,  a  monk,  of  extraordinary  parts  and  knowledge, 
taught  grammar  and  rhetoric.  John,  ^(^onk  and 
collegue  of  Grymbald,  taught  geometry  and  aftro- 
nomy  ;  and  John,  a  monk  of  St.  David's,  logic, 
mufic  and  arithmetic.  The  above  animofitics  had 
fubfifted  during  three  years,  when  they  were  car- 
ried on  with  fuch  violence,  that  upon  Grymbald's 
complaint  to  the  king,  he  came  in  perfcn  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  at  great  pains  in  hearing  both 
parties,  and  endeavouring  to  accommodate  their 
differences  :  at  length,  having  exhorted  them  to 
live  in  friendfhip,  he  left  them,  in  hopes  that  they 
would  comply  j  but  the  ftudents  continuing  their 
oppofition,  Grymbald  retired  to  the  monaftery  at 
Winchefter,  which  had  been  lately  founded  by 
Alfred. 

That  excellent  prince  is  faid  to  have  built  three 
halls,  allfubjedl  to  one  head,  called  by  the  names 
of  Great  Univerfity-hall,  Little  Univerfity-hall, 
and  Lefs  Univerfity-aall,  in  which  he  placed 
twenty-fix  iludents  in  divinity,  to  whom  he  gave 
annual  ftipends.  Others  are,  however,  of  opi- 
nion, that  Alfred  founded  only  one  hall  under 
a  three-fold  diftinclion,  from  the  fciences  taught 
in  it.  Such  is,  however,  the  foundation  of  what 
is  now  called  Univerfity-college,  which  is  allowed 
to  be  themoft  ancient  in  Oxford.  Yet  Jome  have 
maintained  that  this  college  had  fcholars  long  be- 
fore the  reign  of  king  Alfred,  and  that  St.  John 
de  Beverley,  who  died  in  the  year  721,  received 
}  5  ^is 
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his  education  there,  and  they  fuppofe  that  Alfred 
only  built  the  houfe,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Great  Univerfity-hall,  and  provided  the  ftu- 
dents  with  exhibitions. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Ethelred,  the  city,  toge- 
ther wit?l  this  college,  were  facked  and  burnt  by 
the  Danes,  in  the  year  1002,  and  they  were 
fcarcely  rebuilt  when  king  Harold,  in  1036,  be- 
ing highly  incenfed  againft  this  place,  for  the 
murder  of  fome  of  his  friends  in  a  tumult,  ba- 
niflied  the  fcholars  ;  but  by  an  edi<3:  of  Edward 
the  ConfefTor,  the  fcholars  were  reftored  to  their 
ancient  habitations  and  penfions. 

William  the  Conqueror,  being  defirous  of  a- 
bolifliing  the  Englifh  tongue,  and  unwilling  to 
have  the  do6lrines  of  the  church  any  longer 
preached  in  it,  was  warmly  oppofed  by  the  clergy 
and  fcholars;  on  which  he  flopped  the  ftipends 
granted  them  by  king  Alfred,  and  reduced  them 
to  live  on  charitable  contributions.  The  inhabi- 
tants then  joining  in  a  rebellion,  William  be- 
fieged  the  city,  took  it,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plun- 
dered, in  revenge  for  fome  affront  one  of  the  in- 
habitants OiFered  him  from  the  walls.  That 
prince  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  furrounded  the  city 
with  new  walls,  of  which  the  North-gate,  and 
fome  fcattered  frasmients  are  ftill  remaining. 

In  the  reign  of  king  John,  the  magiftrates  of 
Oxford,  having,  without  trial,  hanged  up  three 
priells  or  fcholars  belonging  to  the  Univerfity, 
for  a  murder,  of  which  they  were  fuppofed  to  be 
innocent,  the  ftudents  retired  from  Oxford  to 
Reading,  Salifbury,  Maidftone,  Cambridge,  and 
other  places ;  by  which  means  the  town  be- 
came fo  impoverifhed,  thaif  it  fent  deputies  to  the 
pope's  legate  at  Weftminfter,  who  begged  pardon 
upon  their  knees,  and  fubmitted  to  do  public  pe- 
nance i 
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Itance ;  upon  which  the  fcholars,  after  four  or 
five  years  abfence,  returned. 

At  what  time  Oxford  was  fiid  dignified  with 
the  title  of  an  Univerfity,  is  uncertain  ;  but  in 
the  year  1256,  in  an  addrefs  from  the  univerfity 
to  the  king,  it  is  exprefsly  called  an  Univerfity, 
and  the  fecond  fchool  of  the  church,  after  the 
univerfity  of  Paris  :  and  before  this  time,  the 
popes  in  their  decretals,  allowed  the  title  of  aa 
Univerfitv  to  none  but  thofe  of  Paris,  Oxford, 
Bononia,  and  Salamanca. 

About  the  year  131 8,  we  find  the  Hebrew 
tongue  began  to  be  ftudied  in  this  univerfity, 
where  it  was  taught  by  a  Jewifh  convert,  towards 
whofe  falary  every  clerk  in  Oxford  contributed 
one  penny  out  of  every  mark  of  his  ecclefiailical 
revenue. 

This  may  be  fufficieni:  for  the  hiftory  of  Ox- 
ford in  general  ;  but  as  the  more  particular  hiftory 
6f  this  city  confifls  in  that  of  its  feveral  colleges, 
we  Ihall  give  it  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them, 
and  to  prevent  a  repetition,  fhall  add  the  prefent 
fituation  of  each. 

Oxford  is  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
dr,  as  it  is  here  called,  the  Ifis,  near  its  confluence 
with  feveral  rivers,  in  a  beautiful  plain  and  Aveet 
^ir.  The  profpecSt  of  the  city  from  Shotover-hill 
is  very  agreeable.  It  is  one  of  the  largelt  cities  in 
England,  including  the  buildings  of  the  univerfity, 
which  compofe  above  two-thirds  of  it.  The  pri- 
vate buildings  are,  in  general,  neat,  and  the  pub- 
lic ones  magnificent  ;  the  ftreets  are  fpacious, 
clean,  and  regular.  The  cathedralbelonging  to 
Chrift-Church-college,  will  be  taken  notice  of  in 
defcribing  the  colleges  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  be- 
fides  this  there  are  fourteen  parifti  churches,  foine 
of  which  are  noble  flruclurcs.  Thefe  are,  St. 
INIary's,  All  Saints,  St.  Mariin''s,  or  Carfax,  St. 
I   6  Aldatc's 
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Aldate's,  or  St.  Tole's,  St.  Ebb's,  St.  Peter's  In 
the  Bailey,  St.  Michael's,  St.  Mary  Magdalen's, 
St.  Peter's  in  the  Eaft,  St.  Giles's,  Holiwell's, 
i..  Thomas's,  St.  Clement's,  and  St.  John's. 

Only  four  of  thefe  churches  are  worthy  of  ob- 
fervation,  which  are  St.  Mary's,  All  Saints,  St. 
Peter's  in  the  Eaft,  and  St.  John's.  St.  Mary's 
chur  :h,  in  which  the  univerfity  hear  divine  fer- 
vice  performed  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  has  a 
noble  and  beautiful  tower,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  high,  richly  adorned  with  Gothic  workman- 
fhip,  and  contains  fix  remarkably  large  bells,  by 
which  notice  is  given  to  the  univerfity  for  fcholaf- 
tic  exercifes,  convocations,  and  congregations. 
The  church  confifts  ot  three  ifles,  with  a  fpacious 
choir  :  the  pulpit  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
iriiddle-ifle  :  at  the  weft  end  of  it  ftands  the  vice- 
chancellor's  throne,  and  beneath  it  are  the  thrones 
of  the  two  proctors  :  there  are  feats  which  defcend 
on  each  fide,  appointed  for  the  dodors  and  heads 
of  houfes ;  and  beneath  thefe  are  feats  for  the 
young  nobility.  The  area  of  the  church  confifts 
of  benches  for  the  mafters  of  arts,  and  on  the 
weft  end,  with  a  return  to  the  north  and  fouth, 
are  galleries  for  the  under  graduates  and  batche- 
lors  of  arts. 

All  Saint's  church  Is  an  elegant  modern  ftruc- 
ture,  much  in  the  ftyle  of  feveral  of  the  new 
churches  in  London.  It  is  feventy-two  feet  long, 
forty-two  broad,  and  fifty  high.  It  has  a  beauti- 
ful fteeple  in  the  modern  tafte,  is  ornamented  bo\h 
within  and  without  with  Corinthian  pilafters, 
and  finiflied  with  an  attic  ftory  and  baluftrade. 

The  church  of  St  Peter  in  the  Eaft  was  built 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  years  ago,  by  St. 
Grymbald,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  church  built 
v.'ith  ftone  in  this  part  gf  England,  It  was  for- 
merly 
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"S^Qtly  the  univerfity  church,  and  is  a  curious  piec© 
of  antiquity. 

St.  John's  church  is  alfo  the  chapel  of  Mertoa 
college,  and  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  defcribing 
i  the  buildings  of  that  college. 
;     Here  is  a  town-hall,  where  the  aflizes  for   the 
:eounty,  and  the  city  and  county  feffions  are  held, 
(This  is  a  neat  llrudure,  lately  erected  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Thomas  Rowney,  Efq;     The  city  has 
alfo  five   or  fix  charity-fchools,    in  which  above 
three  hundred  children  are  taught   and  cloathed  5. 
one  for  forty  boys  was  founded  by  the  univerfity^ 
and  another  for  thirty  boys  and  girls  founded  by 
the  city.     Here  is  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  Char- 
well,  which  confifts  of  twenty  arches,  and  is  fix 
hundred  feet  long,  and  there  aretwoftone  bridges 
over  the  Thames,  which  is   navigable  by   barges 
to  the  city,  the  chief  trade  of  which  confifts  in 
fending  malt  in  barges  to  London. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  high  ftew- 
ard  and  recorder,  four  aldermen,  eight  affiftants,. 
two  bailiffs,  a  town  clerk,  two  chamberlains,  all 
who  have  ferved  the  oiEce  of  bailiff  and  chamber- 
lain, and  twenty- four  common  council-men. 
The  mayor  for  the  time  being  officiates  at  the  co- 
ronation of  our  kings  in  the  buttery,  and  has  a 
large  gilt  bowl  and  cover  for  his  fee.  The  magi- 
flracy  of  the  city  is  fubje£l  to  the  chancellor  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  in  all  affairs  of 
moment,  even  in  thofe  relating  to  the  city  ;  and 
every  year  the  vice-chancellor  adminifters  an  oath 
to  the  magiftrates  and  fheriffs,  that  they  will 
maintain  the  privileges  of  the  univerfity  :  befides, 
on  the  loth  of  February,  the  mayor  and  fixty- 
two  of  the  chief  citizens,  in  a  folemn  manner, 
pay  each  one  penny  at  St.  Mary's  church,  in  lieu 
of  a  great  fine  laid  upon  the  city,  in  the  reign  of 

Jiing 
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king  Edward  the  Third,   when  fixty-two  of  ttiC 

ftudents  were  murdered  by  the  citizens. 

This  city  had  a  caftle,  which  appears  by  its  ru- 
ins to  have  been  of  great  ftrength  and  extent, 
and  of  thefe  we  have  o-iven  an  engraved  view. 
A  part  of  the  building  now  (landing  is  ufed  for 
the  county  jail.  This  ftruclure  was  founded  by 
Robert  D'Oily,  who  came  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror.  Within  the  caftle  was  a  collegi- 
ate church  for  fecular  canons,  founded  and  endow- 
ed in  1074,  by  Robert  D'Oily  and  Roger  Iveri  ; 
but  this  church  with  all  its  revenues,  was,  \\\ 
1149,  annexed  to  a  houfe  of  regular  canons  at 
Ofeney  near  this  city,  and  the  buildings  were  af- 
terwards occupied  by  ftudents.  An  ancient  ma- 
nufcript  alfo  mentions  a  monaftery  here  dedicated 
to  St.  Aldatus  before  the  year  1122.  The  pre- 
fent  chapel  was  raifed  by  contributions  for  the 
ufe  of  \.\\z  prifoners.  In  the  caftle-yard  are  fome 
remains  of  the  ancient  town- hall,  where,  in  the 
year  1577,  the  Black  aflizes  were  held,  when  the 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  tw^o  knights,  eighty  ef- 
quires  and  juftices  of  the  peace,  beudes  almoll:  all 
the  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  died  foon  after, 
which  was  occafioned  by  an  infection  brought  into 
the -court  by  the  prifoners.  Above  a  hundred 
fcliolars,  beiides  townfmen,  were  feized  with  fo 
ftrange  a  diftemper,  that  they  ran  about  the  ftreets 
like  mad-men,  -and  beat  their  governors.  This 
diforder,   however,  lafted  but  one  month. 

The  city  of  Oxford  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  noble  family  of  Harley.  It  has  a  market  o\\ 
WednefJays  and  Saturdays,  and  three  fairs,  held 
onihe  3d  of  May,  the  Monday  after  the  tirft  of 
September,  and  the  Thurfday  before  Michaelmas, 
fo|^«6ys  and  fmall  ware. 

The  univerfity  of  Oxford  is  one  of  the  nobleft 
in  the  vvorlJ,  v^ith   refpe^l  to  the  opulency  of  its 
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enclowments,  the  magnificence   of  its  buildings, 
and  the  convenience  of  its  manfions  for  ftudy.     li 
confifts  of  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls,  and  is  a 
corporation  governed   by  a  chancellor,    a    high- 
fleward,  a  vice-chancellor,  two  prodors,  a  public 
orator,  a  keeper  of  the  archives,  a  regifter,  three 
efquire  beadles  carrying  filver  maces  wrought  and 
gilt,  three  yeoman  beadles,  with  plain  filver  maces, 
and  a  verger  with  a  filver  rod.     The  chancellor 
is  ufually  one  of  the  nobility,  and   is  the  fupreme 
governor  of  the  univerfity.     He  is  chofen  by  the 
ftudents  in  convocation,  and  continues  in  his  of- 
fice for  life.     The  high  fi:eward  is  nominated   by 
the  chancellor,  but  muft  be  approved  by  the  uni- 
verfity.    His  office,  which  alfo  continues  for  life, 
is  to  affift  the  chancellor    in  the    government    of 
the  univerfity,  and  to  hear  and  determine  capital 
caufes,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
privileges  of  the    univerfity.     The  vice-chancel- 
lor, who   is    always  in  orders,  and  the    head    of 
fome  college,  is   likewife  appointed   by  the  chan- 
cellor, and  approved  by  the  univerfity.     As  he  is 
the  chancellor's  deputy,  he  governs  the  univerfity 
according  to    its   ftatutes,  and   choofes   four  pro- 
vice-chancellors  out   of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to 
officiate  in   his  abfence.     1  he   two    pro£tors  are 
mafters   of  arts,  chofen  annually    in  turn,  out  of 
the   feveral  colleges  and  halU  ;   and   their  bufinefs 
is  to  ketp  the  peace,  to  punifli  diforders,  infped}: 
weights  and  meafures,  appoint  fcholaftic  exercifes, 
and  the   taking    of   degrees.     The  public  orator 
writes  letters  in  the  name  of  the    univerfity,  and 
harangues  princes  and  other  great  perfonages  who 
vilit  it.     The  keeper  of  the  archives   has  the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  charters  and  records.     And  the  regif- 
ter  records  all  the  public  tranfaclions  of  the  uni- 
verfity in  convocation. 

The 
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The  officers,  fellows,  and  fcholars,  maintalnecJ 
by  the  revenues  of  the  univerfity,  amount  to  a- 
bout  a  thoufand,  and  the  number  of  fuch  fcholars 
as  live  at  their  own  expence,  is  ufually  about  two 
thoufand,  the  whole  amounting  to  three  thoufand 
perfons  ;  befides  a  great  number  of  inferior  offi- 
cers and  fervants  belonging  to  the  feveral  colleges 
and  halls,  which  have  each  their  ftatutes  and 
rules  of  government,  under  their  refpedlive  heads, 
fellows  and  tutors. 

In  this  univerfity  are  annually  held  four  terms 
for  public  exercifes,  lectures,  and  difputations  ; 
and  fet  days  and  hours  when  the  profellbrs  of  eve- 
ry faculty  read  their  lectures ;  and  in  fome  of  the 
colleges  are  public  lectures,  to  which  all  perfons 
are  admitted. 

Each  college  has  its  own  particular  library  and 
chapel,  and  moft  of  them  are  adorned  with  cloy- 
fters,  quadrangles,  piazzas,  ftatues,  gardens,  and 
groveSr  The  names  of  the  colleges  are,  Uni- 
verfity college,  Baliol  college,  Merton  college, 
Exeter  college,  Oriel  college,  Queen's  college. 
New  college,  Lincoln  college,  All-Souls  col- 
lege, Magdalen  college.  Brazen- nofe  college, 
Corpus  Chriflii  college,  Chrift-Church  college,. 
Trinity  college,  St.  John  Baptift  college,  Je- 
fus  college,  VVadham  college,  Pembroke  college, 
Worcefter  college,  and  Hartford  college. 

L  Univerfity-college  already  mentioned,  is  feat- 
ed  near  the  eaft  gate  of  the  city,  and  is  fo  very 
ancient,  that  there  is  no  account  of  its  original 
foundation,  or  how  long  it  had  fubiifted  before  it 
was  refounded  by  Alfred.  The  prefent  itructure, 
which  is  fpacious,  fuperb  and  uniform,  was  be- 
gun in  1634,  at  the  expence  of  Charles  Green- 
wood, formerly  a  fellow  here,  carried  on  by  Sir 
Simon  Bennet,  and  compleated  by  Dr.  John  Rad- 
cliff.     The  magnificent  north  front  of  this  col- 
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lege  Is  extended  two  hundred  and  fixty  feet  along 
the  fouth  fide  of  High-ftreet,  and  has  two  ftately 
portals,  with  a  tower  over  each  ;  the  weftern  por- 
tal leads  to  a  handfome  Gothic  quadrangle  a  hun- 
dred feet  fquare  :  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  eaftern 
quadrangle,  are  the  chapel  and  hall.  There  is 
alfo  a  third  court  of  three  fides,  each  of  which 
extends  about  eighty  feet.  This  college  has  a 
mafter,  twelve  fellows,  feventeen  fcholars,  and 
about  ninety  other  ftudents. 

II.  Baliol-coliegc,  the  next  in  antiquity,  Is  ol" 
a  much  more  modern  date  ;  for  though,  in  the 
year  1231,  the  ftudents  of  this  univerfity  appear 
to  have  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand  Englifti, 
Scots,  French,  and  Irifh,  yet  there  was  but  one 
hall  or  college,  till  after  the  year  1260,  when 
the  foundation  of  this  college  was  projected  by 
Sir  John  Baliol,  of  Bernard  caftle  in  Yorkfliire, 
the  father  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
fettled  forne  annual  exhibitions  on  certain  poor 
fcholars,  till  he  could  provide  a  houfe  and  other 
accommodations  for  them  ;  but  he  dying  in  1269, 
Devergilla,  his  widow,  in  compliance  with  his 
defire,  hired  of  the  univerfity  a  houfe  in  a  ftreet 
now  called  Canditch,  in  which  fhe  placed  her 
exhibitioners,  confifting  of  a  principal  and  fix- 
teen  fellows,  and  prefcribed  ftatutes  for  their  go- 
vernment. Afterwards,  in  1284,  flie  purchafed. 
a  ftru6lure,  called  St.  Mary's  hall,  which  having 
rebuilt,  fhe  removed  the  fociety  to  it,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Baliol  college.  This  is  an  old  Gothic 
ftrufture,  in  which  are  at  prefent  maintained  a 
mafter,  twelve  fellows,  and  eighteen  exhibition- 
ers, the  whole  number  of  the  fociety  amounting 
to  about  ninety.  It  has  one  large  ancient  qua- 
drangle, on  the  north  fide  of  which  is  the  chapel 
and  the  library,  which  is  furniflied  with  a  very 
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noble  collcaion  of  books.       Sir  Thomas  WencJ^ 
gave  his  library  to  it,  which  was  valued  at  1500  1. 
IIL  Merton-coilege  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  ctty,^  Walter  de  Merton,  lord  high  chan- 
cellor  of    England    in  the   reign   of   Henry    the 
Third,  and  afterwards  bifnop  ofRochefter,  found- 
ed and  endowed  a  college  of  twenty  poor  fcholars 
and  two  or  three  chaplains,  at  Maiden  in   Surry, 
in  the  year  1261  ;  but  the  liberal  arts  being  only 
taught  in  the  univerfities,  and  he  not  being  willing 
that  his  ftudents  fhould  be  ignorant  of  them,    he 
traiillated  this  fociety    to   a  ^building  ereded    for 
them  in  St.  John's  ftreet,   Oxford,    in    the   year 
1267,  prefcribed  a    body  of  ftatutes  for  them   in 
1274,  and  ga^ve  the  college   the  name.-af  Domus 
Sholarium    de  Merton.     This   cortege  at  prefent 
confifts  of  two  fquare  courts,  of  which  the  inner 
one  is  a  neat  and  uniform  building,  and  has  a  well 
furnifhcd  library  and  a  fine  garden.     The   chapel 
of  this  college,  which  is  alfo  the  parifh  church  of 
St.  John,  is  a   magnificent  edifice,  with  a  tower, 
inwhich  are  fix  bells.  It  is  an  auguft,  Gothic  edifice, 
and  its  choir  is  thelongeftof  anyin  the  univerfity, 
thatof  New  college  excepted.    There  is  fomething 
elegant  in  the  painted   glafs  of  the  eaft  window"^ 
which  is  the  work  of  a  modern  hand.     Near   the 
altar    are  the  monuments  of    Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
and  Sir  Henry  Saville.     On  the  right  hand  of  the 
chapel  door  is  that  of  the  late  warden   Dr.  Wyn- 
tle  and  his  fifter,  which  is  prettily  executed  j   and 
near  the  north  door  of  the  ante-chapel  is  a  buft 
and  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Anthony  Wood. 
This  church  was  ere£led  in  the  year  1424.     The 
college  maintains  a  warden,    twenty-four  fellows, 
fourteen  poft-mafters,    four  fcholars,  two  chap- 
kins,   and  two  clerks;  the  number  of  members 
in  the  whole  amount  to  about  one  hundred. 

IV.  Exetej? 
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IV.  Exeter-college  is  feated  on  di!e  norfb  part  of 
the  town,  on  the  weft  fiue  of  the  fiho'ls.  In  1314 
Walter  Stapledon,  bifl-iop  of  Exeter,  bought  two 
buildings,  called  Hart-hall,  and  Arthur's  hall,  in 
the  city  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  ir.iHtuted  afociety, 
confifting  of  a  re6lor,  and  twelve  fchclars,  by  the 
name  of  the  fociety  of  Stapledon-hall ;  but  after- 
wards, not  liking  the  fituation,  he  purchaf^d  a  piece 
of  groynd  in  the  city,  and  i'.aving  ere6i:ed  a  new 
ftrudure,  tranflared  the  fociety  tj  it,  on  which  it 
was  at  fiift  call--d  Stapledon-Inn,  but  afterwards 
it  obtained  the  narre  of  Exeter- college,  from  Ed- 
mund Stafford,  biiiiop  of  Exeter,  who  was  a  be- 
refa(5lor  to  it.  It  co'ifiits  of  one  large  and  hand- 
fome  quadrangle.  la  the  center  of  the  front, 
which  is  two  hundred  ViVid  twenty  feet  in  length, 
is  a  beautiful  gate  of  ruftic  work,  with  a  hand- 
fome  tower.  This  college  maintains  a  reftor, 
twenty-five  fellows,  a  bible-clerk,  and  two  exhi- 
bitioners. The  ftudents  of  every  fort  amount  to 
about  fifty. 

V.  Oriel-college,  which  is  fituated  at  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  town,  was  at  firft  called  St.  Mary's- 
college,  and  King's-coUege.  Several  learned  an- 
tiquaries afcribe  its  foundation  to  king  Edward  the 
Second,  in  1324  ;  but  it  appears,  that  he  contri- 
buted little  more  to  it  than  granting  a  licence 
to  Adam  le  Brome,  his  almoner,  to  build  and  en- 
dow a  college  here  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary's- 
hall.  To  this  fociety  king  Edward  the  Third, 
in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  gave  a  large  building 
in  Oxford,  called  I'Oriel,  to  which  the  fellows 
removed  from  St.  Mary's-hall,  and  this  obtained 
the  name  of  Oriel-college.  It  at  prefent  confifts 
of  one  uniform  quadrangle,  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing very  remarkable.  The  members  belonging 
to  this  college  are  a  provoft,  eighteen  fellows,  and 
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fourteen  exhibitioners,    with  about   ninety   f!u<- 
dents.  ^ 

yi.  Queen's-college  is  feated  oppofite  to  Uni- 
verrity-colleg:e,  on   the  north  fide  of  High-ftrcet 
In  the  year  1340  Robert  Eglesfield,  a  batchelo^ 
of  divinity  in  this  univerfity,  at  the  defire  of  queen 
Phihppa,  confort  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  pur- 
chafed  feveral  houfes  m  the  city,  which  he  con- 
verted^ into    a    collegiate    hall,    by   the  name  of 
Qiieen's  college  ;  and  having  in  the  fame  year  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter  of  confirmation,  he  endow- 
ed  this  hall   for  a  provoft  and   twelve  fellows,  in 
allufion  to  Chrift,  and   his  twelve  apoftles.     He 
alfo  intended  to  endow  it  with   revenues   for   the 
fupport  of  feventy   poor  fcholars,  in   allufion  ta 
our  Saviour's   feventy  difciples;  but  this  part  of 
his  defign  was  never  executed.     As  the  founder 
was  a  native  of  Cumberland,  the  fellows  were  to 
be  chofen  out  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland, 
in  preference    to   any   other  county.     After   the 
founder's  death,  king  Edward  the  Third  gave  two 
tenements  to  this  college,  which  he  fettled  on  the 
fociety,  by  the  name  of  Queen's-college,  or  hall, 
in  remembrance  of  Philippa  his  queeen,  who  was 
a  great  benefadrefs  to  It.*     This  beauti/ul  college 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  one  entire  piece  of  well 
executed  modern   architeaure  :  the  front,  which 
is   formed   in  the  ftyle  of  the  palace  of  Luxem- 
burgh,  is  at  once  magnificent  and  elegant :  in  the 
middle  of  it  is  a  fuperb  cupola,  under  which  is  a 
ftatue  of  the  late   queen  Caroline,     The  whole 
area,  on  which  this  fine  ftrudure  (lands,  is  an  ob- 
long fquare,  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  two      I 
hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  and  the  area  be- 
ing divided  by  the  hall  and  chapel,  is  formed  into 
two  courts :  the  firft  or  fouth  court  is  a  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty 
Jii  breadth,  furrounded  by  a  beautiful  cloyfter,  ex- 
cepts 
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cept  on  the  north  fide,  which  is  formed  by  the 
chapel  and  hall,  and  finely  finifhed  in  the  Doric 
order  :  in  the  center,  over  a  portico,  leading  to 
the  north  court,  ftands  a  handfome  cupola,  fup- 
ported  by  eight  Ionic  columns.  The  north  court 
is  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  ninety 
broad,  having  at  the  weft  end  the  library,  an  ele- 
gant edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order.  This  col- 
lege confifts  of  a  provoft,  twenty-two  fellows,  tv/o 
chaplains,  eight  taberders,  twenty-two  fcholars, 
two  clerks,  and  forty  exhibitioners  ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  ftudents  of  every  fort  amount  to  above  one 
I  hundred  and  twenty. 

I  About  the  time  this  college  was  founded,  the 
I  ftudents  in  this  univerfity  Separated  themfelves 
into  two  fa(?l:ions,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern-men  ;  when,  after  be- 
ing guilty  of  many  ads  of  violence,  the  northern- 
men  retired  to  Stamford  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  be- 
gan to  profecute  their  ftudies  in  fome  halls  or  col- 
leges, which  had  been  erected  there,  when  that 
town  had  an  univerfity  ;  but  in  a  few  years  after 
they  returned  to  Oxford,  laws  being  enacted  pro- 
hibiting the  profeffion  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fci- 
ences  at  Stamford,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  uni- 
verfity of  Oxford. 

VII.  New-college  was  founded  by  William  of 
Wickham,  biftiop  of  VVinchefter,  who  havino- 
ereded  and  endowed  a  college  at  that  city,  for 
teaching  grammar  learning  to  a  certain  number  of 
boys,  formed  a  defign,  about  the  year  1360,  of 
building  a  college  in  Oxford,  to  which  they  rnight 
ba  removed,  and  pafs  through  a  regular  courfe 
of  academical  ftudies  ;  he  therefore  obtained  a  li- 
cence of  king  Richard  the  Second,  in  the  year 
1379,  for  carrying  his  defign  into  execution,  and 
laid  himfelf  the  firft  ftone  of  a  magnificent  ftruc- 
ture,  which  being  finlihed  in  1386,  he  called   it 
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New-college  ;  and  in  that  year  the  warden  and 
fellows  were  admitted  with  great  folemnity.  It  is 
obfervable  that  the  ftatutes,  habits,  cuftoms,  and 
privileges  of  this  college,  are  different  from  thofe 
of  any  other  in  the  univerfity.  This  ftrudlure  is 
feated  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fchools,  and  is  fc- 
parated  from  Queen's-college,  by  a  narrow  lane 
on  the  foufh.  The  firft  court  is  a  hundred  and 
fixty-eight  feet  in  length,  having  in  the  center  a 
ftatue  of  Minerva,  '{he  north  fide,  which  con- 
fifts  of  the  hall  and  chapel,  is  a  venerable  fpeci- 
men  of  Gothic  magnificence.  The  two  upper 
ftories  of  the  eaft  fide  form  the  library,  and  on  the 
weft  are  the  lodgings  of  the  warden.  The  above 
chapel,  with  refpecl  to  beauty  and  grandeur,  ex- 
ceeds all  other  Itruclures  of  the  fame  kind  in  the 
univerfity.  Contiguous  to  it  on  the  north  is  a 
large  and  lofty  tower,  with  ten  bells ;  and  near 
it  is  a  cloyfter,  a  hundred  and  forty-fix  feet  in 
length  on  two  fides,  and  on  the  other  two  a 
hundred  and  five.  From  the  firft  quadrangle  a 
paflage  leads  into  another,  called  Garden-court, 
the  beautiful  area  of  which,  by  means  of  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  retiring  wings,  difplays  itfelf  gradual- 
ly in  approaching  the  garden,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  an  iron  pallifade,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length.  The  members  of  this  col- 
lege are  a  warden,  feventy  fellows,  ten  chaplains, 
three  clerks,  fixteen  chorifters,  and  one  fexton, 
together  with  many  gentlemen  commoners. 

VIII.  Lincoln-college  was  founded  by  Richard 
Fleming,  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  in  1427,  the  fixth 
year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  he  began  a  col- 
lege Jiere  for  one  re£tor,  izv^w  fellows,  and  two 
chaplains,  which  he  defigned  a5  a  feminary  of 
divines,  who  might  confute  the  doctrines  of  Wick- 
liff;  but  he  dying  before  this  defign  was  com- 
fieated,  Thomas  Rothewm,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  | 
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in  the  year  1475,  finifhed  the  building  of  the  col- 
leo-e,  and  encreafed  its  revenues;  he  alfo  gave  it 
a  body  of  ftatutcs,  and  the  name  of  Lincoln-col- 
lege. It  is  feated  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and. 
confifts  of  tw^o  quadrangular  courts,  but  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  building,  which  is 
not  very  regular:  however,  the  chapel,  which 
was  built  by  archbilhop  Williams,  is  a  handfome 
ftrudure,  and  the  windows  are  curioufly  painted. 
This  college  maintains  a  re6lor,  twelve  fellows, 
twelve  exhibitioners,  eight  fcholars,  and  a  bible- 
clerk,  befides  the  independant  members. 

IX.  All  Soul's-college  was  founded  in  the  year 
1437,  by  Henry  Chichley,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  he  endowed  it  for  a  warden  and  forty 
fellows,  chiefly  with   the  lands  of  the  alien  prio- 
ries, diffolved  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  In 
1438  he  procured  a  charter  for  incorporating  this 
fociety,  which  he  termed  Collegium   Animarum 
omnium  defunilorum  de  Oxon.     And    hither  he 
foon  after  fent  a  body  of  ftatutes,  in  which  he  di- 
jtcted  the  ele6lion  of  the  fellows  to  be   annually 
on  All  Soul's  day.     It  is  feated  in  High-ftreet,  to 
.  the    weftward    of  Queen's-college ;  and    all    the 
buildings,  except  the  cloyflers,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  quadrangle,  were   erected    during  the   life   of 
the  founder.     It  confifcs  of  two  courts,  the  firft 
of  which  is  encompalTed  with  Gothic  edifices,  and 
is  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and 
feventy-two  in  breadth  :  the  chapel  on  the  north 
fide  is  a  {lately  pile,  and  the  hall,  which  forms  one 
fide  of  an  area  to  the  eaft,  is  an  elegant  modern 
room,  adorned  with  many  bufts  and  portraits.  Ad- 
joining to  the  hall  is  the  buttery,  which  is  a  well- 
proportioned   room,  of  an    oval   hgure,    with   an 
arched  ftone  roof  ornamented  with  curious  work- 
manfhip.     Tlie  fecond  court  is  a  magnificent  Go- 
thic quadrangle,  a  hundred  and  feveuty- two  feet 
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in  length,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  breadth  ; 
on  the  weft  is  a  cloyfter,  with  a  grand  portico  ; 
on  the  fouth  are  the  chapel  and  hall  ;  on  the  eaft 
are  two  Gothic  towers  in  the  center  of  a  range  of 
fine  apartments  ;  and  on  the  north  a  library,  which 
is  faid  to  exceed  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  tha 
univerfity.  It  was  founded  by  colonel  Codring- 
ton,  at  the  expence  of  1 0,000 1.  6000  1.  of  which 
he  ordered  to  be  laid  out  in  building  a  library,  and 
the  other  4000 1.  in  furnifhing  it  with  books,  to 
be  added  to  his  own  library,  which  he  alfo  be- 
queathed to  this  college.  This  library  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  thirty-two  in  breadth,  and 
forty  in  height,  and  is  a  fine  Gothic  ftrudurc, 
thus  built  in  conformity  to  the  chapel,  and  has 
eleven  large  windows  to  the  fouth,  with  a  window 
of  feventeen  feet  wide  at  each  end.  This  col- 
lege maintains  a  warden,  forty  fellows,  two  chap- 
lains, three  clerks,  and  fix  chorifters.  No  inde- 
pendant  ftudents  are  admitted. 

X.  Magdalen-college  was  founded  in  1458, 
by  William  Patten,  alfo  called  Wainfleet,  bi- 
(hop  of  Winchefter,  on  the  fpot  where  an  hof- 
pital,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  had  formerly  flood. 
That  bifhop  endowed  it  with  feveral  lands,  among 
which  v/ere  thofe  belonging  to  the  hofpital,  for 
the  fupport  of  a  prefident,  and  fifty  graduate  fcho- 
lars,  whom  he  directed  to  be  augmented  or  re- 
duced, as  the  revenues  encreafed  or  diminished. 
This  college  is  remarkable  for  its  moft  beautiful 
fituation,  it  having  a  delightful  profpec^,  pleafant 
groves,  and  fhady  walks ;  and  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  nobleft  foundations  in  the  world.  It  is  feated 
without  the  eaft  gate  of  the  city,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Cherwel :  a  Doric  portal,  decorat- 
ed with  the  ftatue  of  the  founder,  leads  to  the 
weft  front,  which  is  a  ftriking  fpecinien  of  the 
Gothic  manner.     The  firft  court   is  a  venerable 
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old  quadrangle,  encompaffed  by  a  cloyftcr,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  it  are  the  chapel,  the  windows 
of  which  are  finely  painted,  and  the  hall  a  (lately 
Gothic  room,  adorned  with  fine  pidtures.  From 
this  court  a  narrow  pallage  on  the  north  leads  to  a 
beautiful  opening,  one  fide  of  which  is  bounded 
by  a  noble  and  elegant  edifice,  three  hundred  feet 
in  length,  in  the  modern  tafte,  confiding  of  three 
ftories  J  two  other  fides  are  to  be  added.  This 
college  has  a  prefident,  forty  fellows,  thirty  de- 
mies, a  divinity  leflurer,  a  fchool-maftcr,  an  uiher, 
four  chaplains,  an  organift,  eight  clerks,  and  fix- 
teen  chorifters  ;  and  the  whole  number  of  i\u- 
dents  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

XI.  Brazen-nofe  college  was  founded  in  the 
year  1511,  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
by  William  Smith,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  univerfity,  and  Richard  Sutton,  of 
Preflbury  near  Macclesfield,  for  a  principal  and 
fixty  ftAolars.  They  gave  it  the  n^me  of  Brazen- 
nofe  college,  from  its  being  built  on  the  fite  of  an 
ancient  hall  of  the  fame  name,  diftinguifhed  by  a 
large  brafs  nofe  upon  the  gate.  This  college  con- 
fifts  of  two  handfome  quadrangles,  in  the  lefler  of 
which  are  the  chapel  and  library,  under  which  is 
acloyfter,  but  the  buildings  have  nothing  remark- 
able. This  college  maintains  a  principal,  twen- 
ty fellows,  thirty-two  fcholars,  and  four  exhibi- 
tioners, befides  forty  or  fifty  fi:udents. 

XII.  Corpus-Chrifti  college  was  founded  in  the 
year  15 13,  by  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  V/inchefter, 
for  a  warden,  certain  monks,  and  fecular  canons, 
defigning  it  as  a  feminary  to  the  priory  of  St. 
Swithin  in  Winchefter  ;  but  three  years  after,  he 
conveyed  it  to  the  ufe  of  fecular  ftudents,  like  the 
other  colleges  of  the  univerfitv,  and  enlargino;  the 
buildings,  endowed  it  for  a  prefident,  twenty  fel- 
lows, two  chaplains,  two  clerks,  two  choiiflers. 
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and  three  le(f{:urers  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  gijr-.' 
ing  it  the  name  of  Corpus-Chrifti  college.  It  is 
a  Gothic  building,  confifting  of  two  courts.  The 
ftru6lure  of  the  firft  court  is  ancient,  but  on  the 
infide  very  regular.  The  handfomeft  part  of  the 
college  is  the  row  of  lodgings,  eredled  fome  years 
a2;o  by  their  late  prefident  Dr.  Thomas  Turner. 
It  has  now  a  prefident,  twenty  fellows,  two  chap- 
lains, twenty  fcholars,  two  clerks,  two  choriftcrs, 
and  fix  gentlemen  commoners. 

XIII.  Chrift-church  college  was  founded  by 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  who,  in  the  year  1525,  obtain- 
ed two  bulls  of  pope  Clement  the  Seventh,  for 
diffolving  above  forty  monafteries,  and  applying 
their  eftates  towards  buildino-  and  endowing  two 
colleges,  one  at  Ipfwich  in  Suffolk,  the  place  of 
the  cardinal's  birth,  and  another  at  Oxford.  He 
alfo  procured  from  Henry  the  Eighth  a  charter, 
empowering  him  to  build  and  endow  a  college,  by 
tiie  name  of  Cardinal-college,  on  the  fite  of  a 
priory,  dedicated  to  P'ridefwide,  one  of  the  reli- 
gious houfes  juft  difiblved,  and  to  fettle  in  it  a 
dean,  fecular  canons,  and  other  gownfmen,  for 
the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences ;  and  to- 
wards their  maintenance,  to  purchafe  an  eftate  of 
20C0I.  a  year,  and  convey  it  to  the  fociety.  The 
cardinal  no  fooner  obtained  this  charter,  than  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  college  with  great  fo- 
leninity  ;  but  being  charged  with  high  treafon  in 
1529,  before  the  buildings  werefiniftied,  the  eftates 
and  polTeifions  of  this  fociety  were  forfeited  to  the 
king.  This  put  a  ftop  to  the  building  for  three 
years,  but  at  length  the  king  iflued  out  letters 
patent,  ordering  it  to  be  carried  on,  fettling  the 
fame  revenues  on  the  fociety,  and  giving  it  the 
name  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  college;  but  in 
1545  he  fuppreffed  the  inftitution,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  creeled  the  church  of  this  college  Into  a 

cathedral, 
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cathedral,  by  the  name  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Chrift,  in  Oxford,  founded  by  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  fettled  in  it  a  bifliop,  a  dean  and  eight 
•canons,  eight  chorifters,  a  mufic  mafter,  an  or- 
ganift,  and  forty  ftudents,  who  were  to  be  annu- 
ally chofen  from  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  their 
number  was  encreafed  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  college  flands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
city  ;  its  front  extends  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
ty-two  feet  in  length,  and  is  terminated  at  each 
€nd  by  two  corrcfponding  turrets :  in  the  center  is 
a  noble  Gothic  entrance,  the  proportions  and  or- 
naments of  which  are  remarkably  grand  :  over  the 
gate  is  a  beautiful  tower,  in  which  are  tcnmufical 
bells,  and  a  great  bell,  called  Tom,  tliat  weighs 
near  feventeen  thoufand  pounds,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  every  night  the  ftudents  of  the  whole 
tinivcrfity,  at  the  found  of  this  bell,  are  enjoined 
by  ftatute,  to  repair  to  their  refpeclive  focieties. 
The  college  conilfts  of  four  quadrangles,  one  of 
which,  diltinguifbed  by  the  name  of  the  Grand 
Q^iadrangle,  is  two  hundred  and  flxty-four  feet, 
'by  two  hundred  and  fixty-one  in  the  clear,  and 
has  a  fountain  in  the  middle.  The  greatepc  part 
of  the  fouth  fide  is  formed  by  the  hall,  which  is 
confiderably  elevated  above  the  reft  of  the  build- 
ing, and  confidered  as  a  detached  ftrudture,  is  a 
noble  fpecimen  of  ancient  magnificence,  it  is 
one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  fuperb  rooms  in  the 
kingdom,  it  extending  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  length,  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  thirty  feet  in 
height;  and  on  each  fide  are  eight  windows.  The 
church,  which  is  featcd  at  the  eaft  end  of  this 
quadrangle,  and  is,  as  we  have  juft  obfcrved,  the 
cathedr.il  of  the  diocefe,  is  an  ancient  venera- 
ble ftruclure.  Its  tower  is  over  the  grand  en- 
tra-nce  in  the  front  of  the  college ;  and  the  roof 
<ff  the  choir  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  ftone-work  : 
K  2  ill 
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in  the  eaft  window  is  an  excellent  pi6lure  of  the 
afcenfiQii,  and  in  a  window  of  the  Latin  chapel, 
is  Jefiis  difputing  with  the  do£lors.  Feckwater- 
court,  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  Grand  Qviadrangle, 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  perhaps  the  nioft  elegant 
edifice  in  the  univerfity.  It  confifts  of  three  fides, 
each  of  which  has  fifteen  windows  in  front.  To 
the  eaft  of  this  fquare  is  Canterbury-court,  origi- 
nally Canterbury-college  :  it  is  fmall,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  antiquity.  The  fourth  qua- 
drangle ftands  north-calt  of  Canterbury-court,  and 
is  called  Chaplain'scourt.  The  cathedral  has  at 
prefent  a  dean.^  eight  canons,  eight  chaplains,  eight 
finging-men,  eight  chorifters,  a  teacher  of  mufic, 
and  an  organift.  The  dean  is  the  head  of  the  col- 
lege, which  maintains  thirteen  regius  profefTors, 
one  hundred  and  one  fcholars,  and  the  whole 
number  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  having  appointed  no  fpe- 
cial  vifitor  of  this  college,  it  is  only  fubje£t  to  the 
vifitation  of  the  fovereign,  or  commiflioners  un- 
der the  great  feal. 

XIV.  Trjjiity-college  was  founded  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Pope,  Knt.  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1555. 
Among  the  religious  houfes  diflblved  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  a  college,  for  the  education  of  the 
monks  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,  and 
thence  called  Durham-college.  This  houfe  beino; 
given  by  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  George  Owen 
his  phyfician,  the  above  Sir  7  homas  Pope  pur- 
chafed  it  of  that  gentleman,  repaired  the  building, 
and  endowing  it  for  a  prefident,  twelve  fellows, 
and  eight  fcholars,  gave  it  its  prefent  name.  This 
college  is  feated  in  the  north  fuburbs,  and  confifts 
of  two  courts,  in  the  firft  of  which  are  the  cha- 
pel, the  hall,  the  library,  and  the  lodgings  of 
the  prefident.  The  chapel,  which  was  creeled 
in    1695,  is  a  fine  ftru<Sture  of  the  Doric  order. 

The 
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The  altar-piece  is  of  cedar  inlaid,  the  rails  and 
-  fcreen  of  cedar,  and  all  adorned  with  exquifite 
carving.  The  roof  is  enriched  with  fret-work, 
and  a  fine  painting  of  the  afcenfion.  The  pave- 
ment, from  the  fcreen  to  the  altar,  is  of  black 
and  white  marble.  The  fecond  court  is  an  ele- 
gant pile,  performed  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren. 
The  gardens,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  college,  con- 
tain about  three  acres  of  ground,  and  are  well 
laid  out :  the  firft  you  enter  from  the  grand  qua- 
drangle, confifts  of  fine  gravel-walks  and  grafs- 
plats,  adorned  with  ever-greens,  with  which  the 
walls  are  entirely  covered,  as  thofe  belonging  to 
the  other  colleges  generally  are.  Adjoining  to 
this,  on  the  fouth,  is  another  garden,  with  fhady 
walks  of  Dutch  elms,  and  beyond  it  a  vvildernefs. 
This  college  has  a  prefident,  twelve  fellows,  twelve 
fcholars,  and  about  eighteen  independant  mem- 
bers. 

XV.  St.  John   Baptifl-college  was  founded    in 
the  year  1555,  the  fecond  year  of  Philip  and  Ma- 
ry, by  Sir  'Thomas  White,  alderman  of  London, 
who  purchafed   a  building,  called   Bernard's-col- 
lege,  built  by  archbiftiop  Chicheley,  for  the  monks 
of  St.  Bernard  ;  and  in  1557,  endowed  it  by  the 
name  of  St.  John  Baptifl's-college,  for  a  prefident, 
fifty  fellows  and  fcholars,  three  chaplains,  three 
lay-clerks,  and  fix   choriftcrs  ;  but  about  twenty 
years  after,  the  chaplains,  lay-clerks  and.chorifters, 
were  fupprelTed   by  the  prelident  and  fellows.     It 
is    lituated  in   the  north  fuburb,    and   confiil:s  of 
two   fpacious   quadrangles.     In  the  firft   are   the 
chapel,  hall,  library,  and   lodgings   of  the  prefi- 
dent.    The  chapel,  which  was  erecled   in  1695, 
is  a  noble  edifice,  richly  and  beautifully  finiflied. 
The   hall   is  fitted    up  in  the   modern  tafte  with 
great  elegance  ;  the  fcreen  is  of  Portland  ftone  in 
the  Ionic  order,  and   the  wainfcot,  which  is  in 
K  3  the 
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the  fame  xjrder,  is  remarkably  beautiful.  It  hsa 
a  fine  chimney-piece  of  variegated  marble,  over 
v.'iiich  is  a  picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptiil:,  by  Ti- 
tian. The  room  is  alfo  adorned  with  other  excel- 
lent pieces,  particularly  the  portraits  of  feveral 
eminent  men,  who  have  enriched  this  college  by 
their  beneficence.  But  what  is  ftill  more  remark- 
iible,  on  one  fide  of  the  room  is  a  marble  urn^ 
containing  the  heart  of  Dr.  Rawlinfon,  inclofed 
jn  a  filver  veflel,  which  was  placed  here,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  defire  in  his  laft  will.  The  fecond 
court  is  an  elegant  pile,  performed  by  Sir  Chrifto- 
pher  Wren.  The  eaft  and  weft  fides  have  noble 
piazzas,  in  the  midft  of  which  are  two  portals, 
adorned  with  columns  and  carving.  Jn  one  of 
thefe  fronts,  is  a  brazen  ftatue  of  king  Charles  the 
Firft,  and  in  the  other,  of  his  queen.  The  li- 
brary, in  this  quadrangle,  is  well  furnifhed  with 
books,  manufcripts,  and  valuable  curiofities.  The 
gardens  are  large  and  w^ell  laid  out.  This  col- 
lege has  a  prefident,  fifty  fellows,  two  chap- 
lains,  one  organift,  five  finging-men,  fix  cho- 
riflers,  two  fexton?,  and  about  feventy  ftudents. 

XVI.  Jefus-college  was  founded  by  Hugh  Price, 
dodfor  of  the  canon  laws  in  this  univerfity,  who, 
in  the  year  1571,  procured  a  charter  from  queen 
Elizabeth,  for  building  and  endowing  a  college 
here,  for  a  principal,  eight  fellows,  and  eight 
icholars  ;  v/hen  the  queen  agreed  to  furnifh  tim- 
ber for  the  building,  on  condition  that  fhe  Ihould 
have  the  nrft  nomination  of  the  principal,  fellows 
and  fcholars,  and  that  it  fliould  be  called  Collegi- 
um Jefu  infra  civitatem  et  univerfitatem  Oxon,ex 
tundatione  reginae  Elizabethae  :  whence  this  fo- 
ciety  claims  the  honour  of  having  a  royal  founder. 
it  fronts  Exeter-college,  and  the  buildings  confift 
of  two  courts,  in  the  firft  of  which  is  the  hall, 
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the  chapel,  and  the  principal's  lodgings.  On  the 
weft  fide  of  the  inner  court  is  the  library,  a'.:d 
the  other  three  fides  are  finifhed  in  a  decent 
and  uniform  manner.  This  college  has  a  princi- 
pal, nineteen  fellows,  eighteen  fcholars,  feveral 
exhibitioners  and  independant  ftudents,  the  whole 
i.n-iOiinting  to  about  ninety. 

XVII.  Wadham-college  was  founded  by  Nicho- 
las Wadham,  Efq;  fome  time  a  gentleman  com- 
nioner  in  this  univerfity,  and  Dorothy  his  widow. 
That  gentleman  having  formed  the  deugn  of  build- 
ing a  college  here,  direvSled  it  by  his  will,  to  be 
carried  into  execution  ;  and  accordingly  in  1609, 
his  widow  and  executrix,  purchafed  the  fite  of  a 
diirdved  priory  of  the  canons  of  St.  Auftin,  in 
the  north  fkirts  of  the  town,  and  ere£led  a  noble 
■quadrangle,  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  her  huf- 
band,  and  herfelf  over  the  weftern  gate.  She  al- 
fo  procured  a  royal  charter,  empowering  her  to 
■^naow  it,  for  a  warden,  fifteen  fellow^,  fifteen 
'fcholars,  two  chaplains,  two  clerks,  and  other  in- 
ferior officers,  by  the  name  of  Wadham-college; 
and  in  the  year  1613,  it  was  opened,  and  the  fe- 
veral a)embers  admitted.  This  is  one  of  the  moft 
regular,  uniform,  and  beautiful  colleges^^  belong- 
ing to  the  univerfity  ;  it  confifts  of  one  noble  qua- 
drangle, near  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  fquare. 
The  windows  of  the  chapel,  which  is  feated  on  the 
eafl:  fide  of  the  court,  are  finely  painted  j  the  eafi: 
window  in  particular  is  admirably  executed  by 
Van  Ling,  a  Dutchman  ;  it  reprefents  the  paflicri 
of  our  Saviour,  and  is  faid  to  have  coft  1500  1. 
This  college  has  a  warden,  fifteen  fellow-s,  fifteen 
fcholars,  two  chaplains,  two  clerks,  and  fixteen 
exhibitioners  -,  but  the  number  of  ftudents  of  evc^ 
ry  kind  amount  to  about  one  hundred. 

XVIII.    Pembroke-college    was    foujided    by 

Thomas  Tifdale,  Efq;  and  Dr.  Richaid  Whight- 
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wiclc.  The  firft  of  thefe  gentlemen  by  his  will 
dated  the  30th  of  January,  16 10,  left  5000 1.  to 
purchafe  an  eftate  for  the  maintenance  of  certain 
fellows  and  fcholars,  to  be  chofen  from  the  free- 
fchool  of  Abingdon  in  Berkfhire,  into  any  college' 
of  this  univerfuy.  The  truftees  of  this  will  offer- 
ed to  add  feven  fellows,  and  fix  fcholars,  out  of 
this  legacy,  to  Baliol  college,  but  not  coming  to 
an  agreement.  Dr.  Whightwick,  formerly  mem- 
ber of  Baliol-college,  perfuaded  thofe  truftees  to 
purchafe  thebuiiding,  called  Broadgate-hall,  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  Fridefwide, 
promifing,  on  that  condition,  to  become  a  conli- 
derable  benefaftor.  Mr.  Tifdale's  truftees  there- 
fore, in  1624,  procured  a  charter,  impowering 
them  to  found  a  college  in  Broadgate-hall,  for  a 
niafter,  ten  fellows,  and  ten  fcholars,  which  was 
called  Pembroke-college,  in  honour  of  William, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
fity.  The  royal  charter  likewife  impowered 
George,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  William,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  Dr.  Richard  Whightwick,  to 
form  a  body  of  ftatutes  for  the  fociety,  who 
were  allowed  to  purchafe  lands  and  tenements  of 
the  yearly  value  of  700  1.  Soon  after  the  fellows 
and  fcholars  were  put  in  polTefTion  of  this  college, 
but  the  number  of  ftudents  encreafing  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  building  could  not  accommodate 
them,  the  fociety  annexed  to  this  college  certain 
chambers,  called  Abingdon  and  Camby  Lodg- 
ings. This  college  is  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  city,  and  confifts  of  two  courts  :  the  firft  is  a 
fmall,  but  neat  and  uniform  quadrangle  ;  the  fe- 
cond  is  an  irregular  area,  on  one  fide  of  which  is 
the  chapel,  which  is  an  elegant  modern  ftru^lurc 
of  the  Ionic  order.  The  members  of  this  college 
are  a  niafter,  fourteen  fellows,  twenty-four  fcho- 
lars 
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lars  and  exhibitioners ;  but  all  the  ftudents  of  eve- 
ry kind  amount  to  near  fixty. 

XIX.  Worcefter-college  was  originally  called 
Gloucefter-hall,  from  its  being  a  feminary  for  edu- 
cating the  monks  of  Gloucefter.  On  the  fup- 
preflion  of  abbies  it  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  and 
afterwards  was  given  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  Mr. 
Doddington,  of  whom  it  was  purchafed  by  Sir 
Thomas  White,  founder  of  St.  John  Baptift's- 
college,  and  by  him  repaired,  endowed,  and  con- 
veyed to  that  fociety,  who  made  it  a  houfe  for  ftu- 
dents ;  but  in  17 14,  this  hall  being  endowed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Cooke  of  Aftley,  near  the  city  of 
Worcefter,  Sart.  for  a  provoft,  fix  fellows,  and 
fix  fcholars,  it  was  ere(5ted  into  a  college,  by  the 
name  of  Worcefter-college.  It  is  feated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  weftern  fuburb,  upon  an  emi- 
nence on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  It  has  a  grand 
court,  in  which  is  a  library  of  the  Ionic  order,  a 
handled  feet  long,  fupported  by  fpacious  cloyfters, 
and  well  furnifned  with  hooks.  Jlere  are  alfo  a 
chapel  and  hall,  which  have  been  lately  erecSted, 
each  of  v^hich  is  fifty  feet  long,  and  twenty-five 
broad.  This  college  is  a  well  difpofcd,  elegant 
ftruiSture,  and  has  a  garden  Hoping  down  to  the 
water.  Here  are  a  provoft,  twenty  fellows,  and 
feventeen  fcholars ;  but  the  whole  number  of  the 
ftudents  amount  to  about  fifty. 

XX.  Hartford-college  was  originally  called 
JHart-hall,  from  Elias  de  Hartford,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  under  that  name,  de- 
mifed  it  to  fome  fcholars  of  the  univerfiry.  In 
1 3 12  it  was  purchafed  by  W.iUcr  Staplcdon,  "bir- 
fhop  of  Exeter,  the  founder  of  Exctcr-collegc, 
who  afllgncd  this  hall,  together  with  another  te- 
nement, called  Arthur's  hall,  to  twelve  fcholars. 
While  the  biOiop's  fcholars  continued  here,  it  was 

T:allcd  St<<plcdon-hall,  but   they  removing,  it  rc- 
K  ^5  covered 
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covered  its  former  name.  But  this  hall  being  st 
length  endowed  by  its  late  principal  Dr.  Richard 
Newton,  for  a  principal,  four  fenior  fellows  or 
tutors,  and  junior  fellows  or  afliftants,  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ftudents  or  fcholars,  it  was  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1740,  erected  into  a  college, 
by  the  name  of  Hartford-college.  It  is  feated  op- 
pofite  to  the  grand  gate  of  the  public  fchools,  and 
confifts  of  one  irregular  court,  which  has  bee« 
beautified,  from  a  fund  raifcd  for  that  purpofe  by 
x!a.fi  late  principal,  and  part  of  it  confilts  of  mo- 
dern buildings,  according  to  a  plan  proje6led  in 
the  year  1747.  The  foundation  confifts  of  a  prin- 
cipal, four  fenior  fellows  or  tutors,  and  junior  fel- 
lows or  affiftants,  befides  a  certain  number  of  ftu- 
dents or  fcholars.  The  prefent  number  are  about 
twenty. 

Thefe  are  the  twenty  colleges,  of  which  this 
celebrated  univerfity  at  prefent  confifts.  Befides 
which  are  five  halls,  and  feveral  noble  buildings 
not  yet  mentioned.  The  halls  are  St.  Edmund's, 
St..  'Magdalen's,  St.  Alban's,  St.  Mary's,  and 
New-Inn  hall.  Thefe  five  halls  are  the  only  re- 
mains left  of  the  numerous  inns  or  academical 
houfes,.  originally  pofl'efled  by  the  ftudents  of  Ox- 
ford, They  are  neither  endowed  nor  incorporated,, 
but  are  fubjeclto  their  refpedlive  principals,  whofe 
falaries  arife  from  the  rents  paid  for  the  lodgings. 
The  principals  are  appointed  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity,  that  of  Edmund- hall  excepted, 
whofe  principal  is  nominated  by  Queen's-college, 
under  the  patronage  of  which  Edmund -hall  ftill 
remains. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  belonging  to 
the  univerfity,  we  ought  not  to  omit  thofe  noble 
ftrucStures,  the  public  fchools,  the  New  or  Rad- 
cliffian  library,  the  Theatre,  the  Aftimolean  Mu- 
feum,  and  the  Clarendon  P;inting-houfe.  * 

The 
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The  public  fchools,  of  which  there  is  one  for 
every  college,  are  placed  together,  and  form  the 
ground  apartments  of  a  very  large  and  magnifi- 
cent quadrangle,  the  principal  front  of  v/hich  is 
on  the  outfide  a  hundred  and  feventy-five  feet  in 
length.  In  the  center  of  this  front  is  a  tower, 
the  highefl:  apartments  of  which  are  ufed  for  af- 
tronomical  obfervations,  and  philofophical  expe- 
riments. Three  fides  of  the  upper  ftory  of  the 
quadrangle,  form  one  entire  room,  called  the 
Pi6lure-gallery,  which  is  furniftied  with  por- 
traits of  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  with  other  eminent  perfons.  This  qua- 
drangle was  firft  erected  by  queen  Mary,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Firft,  chief- 
ly at  tlie  expence  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  al~ 
fo  partly  eredled  a  public  library  here,  which  he 
furnifhed  with  fuch  a  number  of  books  and  ma- 
nufcripts,  that  with  other  large  donations,  it  is 
now  become  one  of  the  principal  libraries  in 
Europe.  In  one  of  the  fchools  are  placed  the 
Arundelian  marbles,  and  in  another  are  an  inefti- 
mable  colleftion  of  ftatues,  Szc.  prefented  to  the 
unlverfity  by  the  countefs  dowager  of  Pomfret. 

The  New  or  Radcliffian  library  was  founded  by 
Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  who  left  40,000!.  for  build- 
ing a  librar  for  the  Bodlean  collection  of  books 
and  manufcripts,  with  a  falary  of  15.:^  1.  a  year  to 
a  librarian,  and  100 1.  a  year  towards,  furnifh- 
ing  it  with  new  books.  The  firft  firone  of  this 
ftructure  was  laid  on  the  17th  of  May,  173;;,  and 
the  library  opened  with  great  folemnity  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1745.  It  ftands  in  the  midft  of 
a  magnificent  fquare,  formedbySt.  Mary's  churchy 
the  public  fchools,  Brazen-Nofe  and  All-Souls 
colleges.  It  is  a  very  noble  pile  of  building, 
ftanding  upon  arcades,  which  circularly  difpoled, 
enclofe  a  fpacious  dome,  in  the  center  oi  whicti 
K  6  is 
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is    the   library,  and    into    it   is   an    afcent   by    a 
flight  of  fpiral  fteps.     The  library,  which    is  ex- 
tremely magnificent  and  elegant,  is  inclofed  by  a 
crrcular  feries  of  arches,  fupported  by  pilafters  of 
the  Ionic  order,  and  beautified  with  feftoons.    Be- 
hind thefe  arches  are  formed  two  circular  galleries, 
one  above,  and  the  other  below,  where  the  books 
are  difpofed   in   elegant  cabinets.     The   finifliing 
and    decorations  of  this   elegant  il;ru61:ure  are   all 
in    the   higheft   tafte ;    the  ciellngs  are    adorned 
with  fine  compartments  of  ftucco ;  over  the  door 
is  a  ftatue  of  the  founder,  and  the  pavement  is  of 
two  colours,  formed  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  ftone, 
brought  from  Harts-foreft  in  Germany. 

The  Theatre  is  a  magnificent  flrudlure,  erect- 
ed for  celebrating  the  public  a£ts  of  the  univerfity  ; 
the  annual  commemoration  of  its  benefactors,  and 
fume  other  folemnities.  The  building,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Roman  D,  was  erecSled  by  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren  in  1669,  at  the  expence  of 
T>x.  Sheldon,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  then 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  who  not  only  be- 
ftowed  15,0001.  in  building  it,  but  endpwed  it 
with  20C0I.  to  purchafe  lands  for  its  perpetual 
repair.  The  front,  which  ftands  oppofite  to  the 
Divinity  fchool,  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, and  other  decorations.  The  roof  is  flat, 
and  being  neither  fupported  by  pillars  nor  arch- 
work,  reds  on  the  walls,  which  are  diftant  from 
each  other  eighty  feet  one  way,  and  feventy  the 
.other:  the  cieling  is  covered  with  allegorical 
painting.  The  vice-chancellor,  with  the  two 
prodlors,  arefeated  in  thefemi-circular  part,  with 
the  noblemen  and  doftors  on  each  hand,  the  maf- 
ters  of  arts  in  the  area,  and  the  reft  of  the  uni- 
verfity and  flrangers,  in  thfe  galleries. 

The  Afhmolean  Alufeum  is  feated  on  the  weft 
lide  of  the  Theatre,  and  is  an  elegant,  modern 
<,  edifice, 
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edifice,  built  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  In  1683, 
at  theexpence  of  the  univerfity.  Its  front,  towards 
the  ftreet,  extends  fixty  feet  in  length,  and  has  a 
grand  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order :  this  edi- 
fice confifts  of  two  ftories,  in  the  lower  of  which 
is  a  chemical  elaboratory,  and  in  the  higher  a  re- 
pofitory  of  natural  and  artificial  curiofities  and 
Roman  antiquities,  chiefly  colledled  by  Elias 
Afhmole,  and  his  father-in-law  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale. 

The  Clarendon  Printing- houfe,  which  furpafl!es 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  feated  al- 
moft  contiguous  to  the  theatre,  and  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  mufeum.  It  was  founded  in  171 1, 
and  built  partly  from  the  money  arifing  to  the  uni- 
verfity, from  the  profits  of  the  copy  of  lord  Cla- 
rendon's hiftory  of  the  grand  rebellion,  the  profit 
of  which  his  lordfliip  left  to  the  univerfity.  This 
is  a  ftrong  ftone  building,  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen feet  in  length,  with  fpacious  porticos  in  the 
north  and  fouth  fronts,  fupported  by  columns  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  the  top  of  the  building  is 
adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Thu- 
cydides,  and  the  nine  mufes.  The  eaft  part  of 
the  building  is  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  printing 
of  bibles  and  common-prayer  books.  There  are 
alfo  in  this  firuclure  particular  rooms  for  a  letter- 
founder,  and  others  for  rolling-prefles,  where  the 
Oxford  almanacks  and  other  pieces  are  printed 
from  engravings  on  copper- plates. 

We  (hall  conclude  our  account  of  this  city  and 
univerfity,  with  a  concife  view  of  the  religious 
foundations  which  flouriflied  here  in  times  of  po- 
pery. 

About  the  year  730  Didanus,  a  petty  king  in 
thefe  parts,  is  faid  to  have  founded  a  nunnery  at 
Oxford,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints, 
which  at  firfl  confided  of  twelve  religious  virgins 

of 
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of  noble  birth,  under  the  government  of  his  daugh- 
ter Fridefwide,  who  was  interred  here,  and  after 
terwards  canonized  for  a  faint,  whence  this  con- 
vent, in  courfe  of  time,  was  dedicated  to  her 
memory,  and  generally  called  by  her  name.  This 
houfe  flouriflied  many  years,  and  was  made  ufe  of 
as  a  fan6luary,  v/hich  at  length  occafioned  its  de- 
ftrudlion.  It  is  faid,  that  king  Ethelred  being  un- 
able to  expel  the  Danes,  who  opprefled  his  fub- 
je£ls  in  a  terrible  manner,  he  determined  to  have 
them  maflacred,  appointing  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  year  1002  for  the  execution  of  that 
bloody  work.  Oxford  was  as  forward  in  perpe- 
trating this  cruelty  as  any  other  place  ;  when  fe- 
veral  Danes  flying  for  refuge  into  St.  Fridefwide's 
church,  the  enraged  populace  fet  it  on  fire,  and 
not  only  burnt  the  Danes,  but  the  library  and  all 
the  coftly  ornaments.  King  Ethrlred,  who  was 
at  Oxford  at  the  fame  time,  rebuilt  the  church 
foon  after,  as  appears  by  his  charter,  dated  in  the 
year  1004 7  wherein  he  mentions  the  Dawifti  flaugh- 
ter.  After  this  it  was  fucceffively  in  the  polTeilionL 
of  the  fecular  canons,  monks,  priefbs,  and  regu- 
lar canons  of  the  irder  of  St.  Auftin,  aiid  conti- 
nued in  being  till  it  was  difiblvedby  pope  Clement 
the  Seventh,  at  the  inftance  of  Cardinal  Wolfcy, 
v/hen  its  annual  revenues  were  valued  at  224  1.  4  s. 
8d.  Upon  the  cite  of  this  monailery,  Chrift- 
church  college,  as  v;e  have  already  intimated, 
was  founded,  and  partly  endov/ed  by  its  revenues. 
Here  was  an  hofpital  in  the  reign  of  king 
John,  dedicated  to  St.  John  BaptifVy  confiftmg, 
of  a  mafter,  and  feveral  brothers  and  fillers  : 
,king  Henry  the  Third  new  founded,  or  at  leaft 
rebuilc  it,  laying  the  fiift  flone  himfclf  in  the 
year  1233.  King  Henry  the  Sixth  gave  the 
mafter  and  brethren  leave  to  give  up,  and  convey 
this  houfe  aiid  all  the  eflatSj  belonging  to  it  to 
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William  Wainfleet,  bifliop  of  Winchefterj  who 
on,  or  near  the  lite  of  it,  laid  the  foundation  of 
Magdalen  college. 

The  Dominican  friars,  on  their  coming  to  Eng- 
land in  1221,  repaired  to  Oxford,  where  Ifabel  de 
Bulbec,  widow  to  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  gave 
them  ground  in  St.  Edward's  parifh,  where  they 
built  a  houfe  and  chapel  ;  but  about  forty  years 
after,  they  removed  to  a  little  ifland  in  St.  Ebb's^ 
parifh,  near  the  water  gate,  given  them  by  king. 
Henry  the  Third,  where  they  continued  till  the 
diiTolution. 

The  Francifcan  friars  came  to  Oxford  in  1224^ 
and  likewife  fettled  in  St.  Ebb's  parifh,  in  houfes 
afligned  them  by  Richard  le  Mercer,  Richard  le 
Miller,  Thomas  Walongs,  and  others* 

St.  A^ary's  college  confifled  of  regular  canons  of- 
the  order  of  St.  Auguftin,  and  was  appropriated 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  canons  of  the  feveral  abbies  of 
that  order  in  England..  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  his 
letters  patent,  dated  in  1435,  grafted  them  lands 
in  the  city  of  Oxford,  where  they  built  a  houfe, 
and  added  to  it  feveral  buildings,  many  of  which- 
are  now  flandrng.  The  revenues  of  this  college 
were  little,  if  any  at  all,  the  canons  being  main- 
tained by  the  great  abbies  of  their  own  order. 

The  friars  eremites  of  St.  AuguPcin,  were 
empowered  by  the  pope  to  fettle  in  any  country 
whatever ;  upon  which  they  came  to  London, 
and  afterv.'ards  to  Oxford,  where  hiring  an  ob- 
fcure  houfe,  they  had  foon  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  themfelves  by  their  learning.  They 
afterwards,  in  1268,  obtained  leave  to  build  a 
houfe  and  chapel,  and  thefe  they  rendered  very 
beautiful  ftru61:ures.  They  had  their  fchools  for 
divinity  and  philofophy,  and  many  extraordinary 
men  proceeded  from  them.  They  had  feveral  be- 
iiefadorsj  and  after  the  diiTolution,  the  fite  and 
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ground  were  fold,  and  the  materials  of  the  build- 
ing carried  ofF;  but  in  the  reign  of  king  James 
the  Firft,  Wadham  college  was  built  on  the  fpot 
where  it  flood. 

In  one  of  the  iflets  made  by  the  river  Thames, 
called  Ofeney  iflands,  an  abbey  of  regular  canons 
of  St.  Auguftin  was  founded  by  Robert  D'Oyley, 
with  the  confent  of  Editha  his  wife,  in  the  year 
1129.  The  houfe  at  its  firft  eredlion  was  but 
ordinary,  but  in  the  following  ages,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  feveral  benefadlors,  it  became  an  abbey, 
and  according  to  fome  authors,  was  fecond  to 
none  in  England.  It  was  furrendered  to  Henry 
the  Eighth  after  it  had  flouriflied  four  hundred 
and  ten  years,  when  the  revenues  were  va- 
lued at  654I.  a  year  by  Dugdale  ;  but  at  756  1. 
by  Speed.  Upon  the  erection  of  the  new  bifhop- 
ric  by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  1542,  this  abbey  was 
changed  into  a  cathedral  church,  dedicated  to 
Chrift  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which  were  fet- 
tled a  dean  and  fix  prebendaries,  who  were  the 
chapter  of  the  bifhop  of  Oxford  ;  but  this  efta- 
blifhment  continued  only  three  or  four  years  ;  for, 
in  1546,  the  convential  church  of  St.  Fridcf- 
wide,  then  called  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  col- 
lege, v/as  made  the  cathedral,  and  called  Chrilt- 
church. 

In  the  year  1225  the  Carmelite  friars  firft  fet- 
tled in  this  city,  in  a  houfe  given  them  by  Nicho- 
las de  Molis,  fome  time  governor  of  Oxford  caf- 
tle,  on  the  ground  where  Worcefter  college  now 
ftands  ;  but  fixty  years  after,  king  Edward  the 
Second  gave  to  twenty-four  of  thefe  friars  a  royal 
palace,  called  Beaumont,  built  by  king  Henry 
the  Firft,  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  where 
they  continued  till  the  diffolution. 

The  friars  of  penance,  or  fackcloth,  came  into 
England  in  1259,  a.nd  to  O.xford  in  1262,  where 

they 
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they  obtained  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  without  the 
weft  gate,  on  which  they  built  a  houfe  and  cha- 
pel. They  afterwards  purchafed  alittle  field  with 
money  given  them  for  that  purpofe ;  but  this  or- 
der being  abolifhed  in  1307,  and  their  pofleffions 
coming  into  the  king's  hands,  he  gave  them  to 
the  Francifcan<;,  who  demolifhed  all  the  buildings. 

Recoley,  by  fome  called  North- Ofeney,  was 
an  abbey  of  Ciftercian  monks  in  the  fuburbs  of  Ox- 
ford, feated  among  pleafant  groves,  watered  by 
rivulets.  It  was  founded  in  128 1  by  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  who  endowed  it  with  lands  and 
tenements.  It  had  feveral  other  benefactors,  and 
at  the  diilolutionhad  twenty-one  monks.  Part  of 
this  houfe,  together  with  the  refectory,  wasftand- 
ing  in  the  year  1720.  At  the  diiTolution  its  reve- 
nues were  valued  at  174  1.  a  year.  It  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  dean  and  canons  of  Chrift- 
church. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ftreet,  without  the  Eaft- 
gate,  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  founded  a 
fmall  houfe  and  chapel  in  the  year  1291,  for  the 
Trinitarian  friars  of  the  redemption  of  captives  ; 
in  which,  and  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Trini- 
ty, within  Eaft-gate,  the  brethren  of  this  order, 
and  feveral  poor  fcholars,  who  lived  upon  alms, 
continued  till  near  the  time  of  the  general  diflb- 
lution. 

The  Crouched  friars  had,  in  a  place  called 
Grantpount,  near  Broadgate-hall,  a  houfe  given 
them  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  by  Rich- 
ard Cary,  mayor  of  the  city  ;  but  about  the  year 
1348,  they  procured  a  houfe  and  chapel  near  St. 
Peter's  church  in  the  eaft. 

/'bout  a  mile  eaftward  of  the  city,  there  is  yef 
in  being  a  fmall  hofpital,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Firft.     It  formerly  confifted  of  a  mafter,  who  was 

a  prieft, 
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a  prieft,  a  clerk,  fix  infirm  or  leprous  brethrenj-. 
and  two  in  health,  to  take  care  of  the  houfe.  la 
1328  king  Edward  the  Third  gave  it  to  Oriel  col- 
lege, upon  condition  of  maintaining  in  it  a  chap- 
lain and  eight  poor  brethren. 

In  th:Is  city  were  bo-rn  the  following  eminent 
perfons  diftinguifhed  by  their  learning. 

Thomas  Cooper,  a  learned  bifhop  of  the  fix-, 
teenth  century,  was  born,  about  the  year  1517, 
in  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  educated  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  that  placq,  where  he  took  the  degrees 
in  arts,  phyfic,  and  divinity.  As  he  was  a  zea- 
lous proteftant,  he  followed  the  praclice  of  phyfic 
during  the  dangero,us  reign  of  queen  Mary  ;  but, 
on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  returned  to 
the  lludy  of  divinity,  and  became  a  mofl:  eloquent 
and  popular  preacher.  His  firft  ftation  in  the 
church  was  that  of  dean  of  Chrift-church  in  Ox- 
ford, from,  whence  he  rofe  to  the  deanery  of  Glou- 
cefter,  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  and,  laft  of  all,  to 
the  rich  bifliopric  of  Winchefter,  which  he  held 
till  his  death.  He  expired  on  the  igth  of  April, 
1594,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chefter. Befides  fome  fermons,  and  other  fmall 
trails,  he  compiled  a  Chronicle  and  a  Latin  Di£i't- 
onary. 

Thomas  Harriot,  the  firft  inveotor  of  the  way 
of  Notation  now  univerfally  ufed  in  Algebra,  was 
born  and  bred  at  Oxford,  where  he  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  particularly  by  his  knowledge  in  the  ma- 
thematics. His  firft  patron  among  the  great  was 
the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  fent  him  to 
his  new  colony  of  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Harriot 
made  a  map  of  the  country.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Henry  Piercy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
gave  him  a  penfion  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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pounds  a  year,  and  kept  an  open  table  for  hlmy 
and  feme  other  of  his  mathematical  friends  in  the 
Tower,  where  his  lordfhip  was  then  imprifoned. 
In  a  little  time  after  the  death  of  Raleigh,  Mr. 
Harriot  was  feized  with  a  cancer  in  his  lip,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the  2d  of  July,  1621.  He 
left  behind  him  feveral  works  in  manufcript,  none 
of  which  have  been  printed  except  his  Jrtis  Analy" 
t'lcae  Praxis^  &c.  the  fubftance  of  v;hich  was  bor- 
rowed by  Des  Cartes,  and  for  a  long  time  pafled 
upon  the  world  as  the  invention  of  that  gentle- 
man ;  but  it  was  afterwards  reftored  to  its  right 
owner. 

William  Chlllingworth,  a  learned  writer  and 
eminent  divine  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was 
the  fon  of  Mr.  William  Chill ingworth,  citizen, 
and  fome  time  mayor  of  Oxford  ;  and  was  born 
in  the  parifh  of  St.  Martin  in  that  city,  in  the 
month   of  October,    1602.     Having  received  the 

'  rudiments  of  claflical  learning  at  a  private  fchool, 
he    was   admitted  a    fcholar    of  Trinity    college, 

'Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  mafter  and 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1628  was  made  fellov/  of 
his  college.  About  this  time,  by  the  arts  and  in- 
iinuations  of  the  famous  Jefuit,  John  Fifher,  he 
was  unhappily  converted  to  the  Romifh  religion, 
and  perfuaded  to  retire  to  the  Jefuits  college  at 
Douay  :  but,  at  the  earneft  interceflion  of  Dr. 
Laud,  then  bifhop  of  London,  he  returned  foon 
after  to  his  native  country  ;  and  having  examined 
with  greater  care,  the  points  controverted  between 
the  Papifts  and  the  Proteftants,  he  embraced  once 
more  the  reformed  do6trines.  This  engaged  him 
in  a  literary  war  with  feveral  Roman-Catholics,, 
over  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  men,  he  al- 
ways obtained  the  victory;  and  his  triumph  was 
rendered  complete  by  a  piece,  which  he  publifhed 
in  i637,  intitkd,  ths  Religion  of  FroteJlanU  afafe 
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%vay  to  Salvation.  But,  notwithftanding  his  re- 
turn to  the  Englifh  church,  he  had  ftill  fome  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  fubfcription  of  the  thir- 
ty-nine articles  J  and  this  prevented  him,  at  Jeaft, 
for  fome  time,  from  receiving  any  ecclefiaftical 
preferment :  but  having  at  laft  overcome  his  fcru- 
plcs,  and  confented  to  fubfcribe,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  chancellorfhip  of  the  church  of  Sarum, 
with  the  prebend  of  Brixworth  in  Northampton- 
fhire  annexed.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  ci- 
vil war  he  adhered  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  attended 
his  majefty  at  the  fiege  of  Gloucefter  in  1643, 
when  obierving  the  foldiers  in  want  of  materials 
to  carry  on  their  attacks,  he  propofed  making  en- 
gines, in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Tejludines  cum 
pluteis^  in  order  to  ftorm  the  place  ;  but,  before 
his  propofa!  could  be  put  in  execution,  the  fiege 
was  fuddenly  raifed  by  the  carl  of  EfTex.  Soon 
after  he  was  taken  prifoner,  among  other  royalifts, 
in  Arundel  caftle  ;  and  being  conveyed  to  Chichef- 
tcr,  he  died  there,  January  the  3cth,  1644,  and 
was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that  (iity.  His 
works  are  numerous  and  well  known  ;  and  are 
no  lefs  efteemed  for  perfpicuity  of  ftyle,  than 
force  of  reafoning. 

Edward  Pocock,  one  of  the  greateft  mafters  of 
Oriental  learning  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was 
born,  November  the  8th,  1604,  in  the  city  of 
Oxford,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  that 
place.  He  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
eaftern  languages  ;  and  in  this  he  made  fo  confide- 
rable  a  proficiency,  that,  before  he  had  attained 
to  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  Englifh  factory  at  Alep- 
po. There  he  refided  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years  ; 
during  which,  all  the  time  he  could  fpare  from 
the  duties  of  his  office,  was  employed  either  in 
perfeding  himfelf  in  the  Arabic   tongue,  or  in 
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collcdling  Greek    and    Oriental  manufcripts    for 
Dr.  Laud,  then    bifliop  ot  London    who  had    gi- 
ven him  a  commiilion  for  that  purpofe.      Return- 
ing to  his  native  country  in  1636,   he  was   nomi- 
nated bv  Dr    Laud,  then  archbifhop  of  Canterbu- 
ry, to  read  the  Arabic  leisure,  which  that  primate 
had  founded  at  Oxrord.     In  a  little  more  than   a 
year  after  he  fet   out  once  more  for  the  eaft  ;  and 
arriving  at  Conftantinople,  employed   himfelf  as 
formerly  in  coUeding  coins   and   curious  manu- 
fcripts.     Having    compleated    his   collection,   he 
returned  by  the  way  of    Paris,  and  was  there  in- 
troduced to  the  famous  Hugo  Grotius,  whom   he 
acquainted  with   his  defign  of  tranflating  into  A- 
rabic  that  author's  excellent    treatife    concerning 
the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.     Grotius  ve- 
ry readily  aflented  to  thepropofal,  and  at  the  fame 
time  authorized  him  to  make  fuch  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  original  as  he  ftiould   think 
proper.     In  1648,  he  was  appointed   by  the  king 
(then  a  prifoner   in  the  Ifle  of  Wight)  profeflbr 
of   Hebrew,     and   prebendary    of   Chrift-church 
Oxford  ;  and  this  grant  was  foon  after  confirmed 
by  the   committee  of  both  houfes  :  but    refufing 
to  take  the  Engagement,  he  was,  in  1650,    ejedl- 
cd  from  thefe  preferments,  though  re-inftated  in 
them  again  at  the   time  of  the  reftoration.     This 
great  event  he   furvived  above  thirty  years,    and 
dying  September  the  loth,  169 1,  in  his  eighty- 
feventh    year,  was   interred    in  one  of  the  north 
ifles    adjoining  to  the   choir  in   the    cathedral    of 
Chrift  church.     His  learning,  which    was   great, 
was    his    fmalleft    recommendation.      His    pietv, 
probity,  meeknefs  and  humanity,  fecured  him  the 
love  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  have  made  his 
name  to  be  mentioned  by  them  in   the  moft  en- 
dearing  expreflions.      His  works  are  numerous, 
and  greatly  efleemed  by  thofe  who  are  converfant 

in 
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in  the  Oriental  languages.  His  Arabic  Proverbs, 
amounting  to  fix  thoufand,  his  Specimen  Hijlorias 
ylrabmuf  and  his  Porta  Mof.s^  are  the  moft  con- 
fiderable.  He  was  likewife  concerned  in  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  and  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  the  Minor  Prophets. 

William  D'Avenant,  poet  laureat  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  the  Firft  and  Charles  the  Second,  was 
born   In  Oxford  in   the  year  1605.     His    father, 
Mr.  John   D'Avenant,  a    vintner   of  that  place, 
was  a  man,   it  is  faid  of  a  very  peaceable  difpofi- 
tion,  and  his  mother  a  woman  of  great  fpirit  and 
beauty  ;  and  as  their  houfe  was  much   frequented 
by  the  celebrated  Shakefpeare,  this   gave  occafioa 
to  a  report,  that  the  tragedian   ftood  in    a   nearer 
relation,  than  that  of   a  friend,  to  our  author. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  young  D'Avenant,  having  fi- 
nifhed  his  ftudies  at  the  unlverfity  of  his   native 
place,   was  taken  Into  the  fervice,  firft  of  Frances, 
dutchefs  of  Richmond,   and  afterwards   of  Fulkc 
Greville,  lord  Brooke,  who  had   himfelf  an  ex- 
cellent tafte  for  poetry.     During  his  refidence  in 
the  families  of  thefe  two  noble  patrons,  he  wrote 
feveral  plays  and  poems ;  and    upon  the  death   of 
Ben   Johnfon,  in  1637,  was  appointed  poet  lau- 
reat.    When  the  civil  wars  began  he  adhered    to 
his  fovereign,  who  conferred   upon   him   the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  j  and,  after  the  ruin   of  that 
prince's    affairs,    he   retired   to    Paris,  where    he 
wrote   his   GoncUhert.       There  too    he   formed    a 
fchemefor  carrying  over  to  Virginia  a  conficierable 
number  of  artificers,    efpccially  weavers ;  but  he 
h:id  no  fooner  fet  fail  with  his  fmall  company,  than 
he  was  feized  by  the  fhips  of  the  Englifh  parliament, 
and  carried  prifoner,  firft  to  the   Ifle    of  Wight, 
and  thence  to  the  'Fov/er  of  London,     For  fome 
time  he  was  thouoht   to  be  in  the  moft  imminent 
danger  j  but  at  length  his  life  was  happily  faved, 
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f^nd  even  his  liberty  reftored,  by  the  powerful  me- 
diation of  the  celebrated  poet  Milton.  Reduced, 
however,  to  very  low  circumftances,  he  began  to 
bethink  himfelf  how  he  might  repair  them  ;  and 
as  he  knew   that    a  play-houfe  was  utterly  incon- 

'fiftent  with  the  fan6lity  of  thofe  times,  he  opened 
an  opera  for  mufic  and  declamation.  Thefe  ope- 
ras were  foon  after  fucceeded  by  other  reprefenta- 
tions  of  a  more  dramatic  nature  ;  and  upon  the 
reftoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  Sir  Wil- 
liam D'Avenant  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
duke's  company  of  players,  who  acSled  in  the 
Cock-pit  in  Drury-Lane.  -  This  return  of  his 
good  fortune  he  furvived  about  eight  years,  and 
dying  April  the  7th,  1&68,  was  interred  in  Well- 
minfter-abbey,  where,  in  imitation  of  Ben  John- 
fon's  humorous  epitaph,  the  following  infcription 
was  engraved  on  his  tomb-ftone,  O  Rare  Sir  JFil" 
Ham  D' Avenant ! 

Anthony  Wood,    or  Anthony   a  Wood,  was 

■  defcended  of  a  genteel  family,  and  born  Decem- 
ber the  17th,  1632,  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  al- 
fo  educated.  Naturally  of  a  ftudious  and  con- 
templative turn  of  mind,  and  indeed,  in  the 
ftridkft  fenfe  of  the  word  Helluo  Librorion,  he  de- 
voted himfelf  entirely  to  the  purfuits  of  literature. 
In  1660  he  began  to  coUedl  materials  for  his  Hif- 
toria^  Antiquitates  Univerjitatis  Qxon'ienf.s^  which 
was  publiflied  in  1674.  He  fold  the  copy  to  the 
'univerfity  for  a  hundred  pounds.  It  was  original- 
ly written  in  Engliih,  but  tranflatcd  into  Latin 
by  another  hand,  under  the  infpedlion  of  Dr.  Fell. 
He  afterwards  compiled  his  Athenae  Oxonienfes^ 
which  made  its  appearance  in  i6gr.     Upon  the 

'  publication  of  this  work,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
univerfity,  on  account  of  fome  reflections  he  had 
thrown  upon  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon,  lord 
high-chancellor  of  England,    and   chancellor  of 
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Oxford.  Fie  was  likewife  animadverted  upon  by 
bifhop  Burnet,  in  a  Ittter  which  that  prelate 
wrote  to  the  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
try. This  occafioned  Mr.  Wood's  writing  his 
Vindication^  &c.  in  1693.  He  furvived  this  peri- 
od about  two  years,  dying  in  the  end  of  October, 
1695.  The  difeafe,  which  carried  him  off,  was 
a  total  fuppreflion  of  urine. 

At  LiTTLEMORE,  or  LiDMORE,  a  village  near 
Oxford,  was  a  Benedi£line  nunnery,  founded  by 
fome  of  the  predecefTors  of  Henry  the  Third,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas.  This 
was  one  of  the  fniall  convents  fupprefied  by  the 
pope's  bull  in  1524,  and  given  to  cardinal  Wol- 
fey,  towards  founding  his  new  college  at  Oxford, 
called  Chrift-church.  Its  revenues  at  its  fuppref- 
fion  were  valued  at  33  1.  6  s.  8  d.  a  year. 

At  Studley,  fix  miles  north-ealt  of  Oxford, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Buckinghamftiire,  Bernard 
de  St.  Walerico,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  Second,  built  and  endowed  a  pri- 
ory for  Benedi6line  nuns,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  fuppreflion,  was 
valued  at  about  82  1.  a  year,  by  Dugdalc  j  but  atj 
102  1.  by  Speed. 

GoDSTOw,  a  village  two  miles  north  of  Ox- 
ford, was  once  remarkable  for  a  priory  of  Bcne-| 
di<5line  nuns,  founded  by  a  rich  widow  named  E 
ditha,  who  became  the  tirft  abbefs  in  1138.  Fa 
Rofamond,  the  daughter  of  Walter,  lord  Clifford,^ 
was  a  nun  in  this  houfe,  and  was  greatly  famed 
for  her  beauty.  At  the  felicitation  of  Henry  the 
Second,  fhe  left  the  nujinery,  and  was  taken  to 
Woodllock,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  Part 
of  the  church  is  ftill  ftanding,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  tower;  but  all  the  reft  is  down,  except 
a  very  fmall  part  of  the  walls.  Of  thefe  ruins  we 
have  given  an  engraved  view.     This  priory  was 
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valued  at  the  fuppreflion  at  274],  a  year,  by  Dug- 
dale ;  but  at  320  1.  by  Speed. 

A  few  miles  north  eaft  of  Oxford  is  Ottmoor, 
a  low  level  ground,  frequently  overflowed  in  the 
winter.  A  fmall  Ciftercian  monaftery  was  built 
upon  it,  and  named  Otteley,  from  an  adjacent 
wood  ;  but  its  low  fituation  rendering  it  difagree- 
able  to  the  monks,  it  was  removed  by  Alexander, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  to  Thame,  where  he  ere(5ted 
another  for  them  in  his  park. 

At  Temple-Cowley,  a  little  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  Oxford,  queen  Maud,  the  wife  of  king  Ste- 
phen, gave  the  manor  of  the  village  to  the  knights 
templars,  who  built  a  houfe  of  their  order  upon 
it,  in  which  was  a  preceptor  and  brethren,  who 
afterwards  removed  to  Sandford  near  Oxford,  the 
manor  of  which  place  was  given  to  the  templars 
by  Sir  Thomas  de  Sandford,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Firll,  or  king  John.  After  the  diffb- 
lution  of  this  order,  it  became  the  chief  refidence 
of  a  preceptor,  and  brethren  of  the  knights  hof- 
pitallers. 

From  Oxford  a  road  leads  eight  miles  north  by 
weft  to  Woodstock,  which  is  fo  called  from 
the  Saxon  Wudeftoc,  which  fignifics  a  woody 
place.  It  has  been  a  royal  feat,  and  here  king 
Alfred  tranflated  Boetius  de  Confolatione  Phiiofo- 
phiae.  In  the  time  of  king  Ethelred,  it  was  fo 
conhderable  a  place,  that  he  called  a  parliament 
here.  After  the  conquelt  Henry  the  Firft  took 
great  delight  in  the  palace  of  this  town,  made  forne 
additions  to  the  buildings,  and  enclofed  the  park 
with  a  ftone  wall.  In  this  palace  Henry  the  Se- 
cond refided,  when  Rice,  prince  of  Wales,  came 
in  the  year  1 163,  to  do  homage  to  that  king  and 
his  fon.  But  what  renders  this  place  moft  famous, 
is  a  labyrinth  built  by  that  prince,  called  Rofa- 
niand's  bower,  with  a  houfe  in  it,  to  fecrecc  his 
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concubine  Rofamond  Clifford,  from  EJeanor  his 
queen ;  but  there  are  now  no  traces,  either  of  the 
palace  or  bower.  In  this  palace  the  princefs  Eli- 
zabeth, afterwards  queen,  was  for  fome  time  kept 
prifoner. 

The  town  of  Woodftcck  is  governed  by  a  may- 
or, a  recorder,  four  aldermen,  and  fixteen  com- 
mon-councilmen,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament, who  are  ele6icd  by  the  burgefies  and  free- 
men, who  amount  to  about  four  hundred  in  num- 
ber. The  ftreets  are  well  paved,  and  there  are 
here  very  good  inns.  The  inhabitants  have  a  ma- 
nufadiure  of  fleel  chains  for  watches,  and  other 
things  in  poliflied  fteel  ;  they  are  alfo  famous  for 
vvafli-leather  gloves,  which  are  efteemed  thebeft  in 
England  ;  but  the  number  of  hands  employed  in 
each  of  thefe  articles  is  very  inccnfiderable.  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Richard  Cromwell,  ci- 
tizen of  London,  founded  a  fchool  here,  and  there 
are  alfo  three  alms-houfes.  The  town  has  a 
market  on  Tuefdays,  and  five  fairs,  held  qn  the 
25th  of  March,  and  theTuefdayin  Whitfun-week, 
for  all  forts  of  cattle  ;  and  the  Tuefday  after  the 
ifl;  of  November,  and  on  the  2d  of  October,  for 
cheefe,  and  all  forts  of  cattle;  and  on  the  17th 
of  December,  for  cheefe  and  hogs. 

The  honour  and  manor  of  the  town  and  hun- 
dred of  Woodftock  were,  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
queen  Anne,  fettled  by  parliament  upon  John 
Churchill,  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  command- 
ed the  army  of  the  grand  alliance,  formed  by 
Great-Britain,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  other  pow- 
ers, againft  France  and  Spain  ;  and  upon  his  de- 
fcendants  male  and  female,  as  a  monum.ent  of  na- 
tional gratitude  for  his  bravery  and  condu^R:  j  and 
a  palace  was  alfo  ere61:ed  for  him  at  the  public 
expence,  in  a  very  delightful  fituation,  about  half 
a  mile  diftant  from  WoodfLockj  which,  to  com- 
memorate 
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Miemorate  the  important  vitlory  he  obtained  over 
the  French  and  Bavarians  at  Blenheim,  v/as  call- 
ed Blenheim-houie.  It  was  built  by  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  and  though  a  heavy  building,  like  the 
reft  of  that  architect's  performances,  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  magnificent  ftruiSlure.  On 
entering  the  firft  grand  hall,  which  is  one  of  the 
fineft  in  England,  every  perfon  of  tafte  is  difguil- 
ed  at  its  dimeniions,  it  being  fifty-three  feet  long, 
forty-four  broad,  and  fixty  high;  this  extraordi- 
nary height  has  a  difagreeable  effe£l,  from  its  tak- 
ing off  the  appearance  of  largenefs  in  the  area  at 
bottom.  In  the  center  is  the  faloon  door,  and 
on  each  fide,  fome  very  large  and  magnificent  co- 
lumns, in  a  good  tafte  and  proportion  ;  and  over 
them  is  a  gallery  in  a  grand  ftyle.  The  faloon 
has  the  fame  defedl  with  refpe6l  to  height,  it  be- 
ing forty-four  feet  long,  thirty-three  brqad,  and 
forty-five  high.  The  door- cafes  are  of  marble, 
and  exceeding  magnificent.  On  the  left  is  a  fuic 
of  rooms,  as  a  drav/ing-room,  twent3--eight  feet 
fquare,  adorned  with  pictures,  by  Rubens,  as  the 
Holy  Family,  the  Roman  Charity,  the  Virgin 
and  child,  their  flight  into  Egypt,  the  offerings  of 
the  wife  men,  in  which  the  old  men's  heads  are 
exceeding  fiiie.  Lot  driven  out  of  Sodom,  our 
Saviour  bleffingthe  children,  Paracelfus,  wonder- 
fully fine,  and  pope  Gregory.  The  breakfift 
room  is  twenty-four  feet  fquare,  and  adorned  vvi.h 
fine  pictures  of  Silenus  and  Andromeda,  and  three 
very  fine  ones  by  Rembrandt,  of  the  v/oman  tak  n 
in  adultery,  the  ciicunicifion,  and  an  old  man. 
The  library  is  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length, 
forty-three  broad  in  the  middle,  and  thirty  at  each 
end.  This  is  one  of  the  nobleft  rooms  of  the 
kind  in  England  ;  it  is  adorned  with  marble  pilaf- 
ters,  and  at  one  end  is  a  very  fine  ftaiue  of  queca 
Anne,  in  white  marble,  by  Ryfbrack.  Some  of 
L  2  the 
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the  apartments  are  hung  with  exceeding  fine  Bruf- 
fel's  tapeftry,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  great 
duke's  campaigns.  Among  the  other  pi6tures,  ia 
this  palace,  are  th&  Loves  of  the  gods,  by  Titian  ; 
a  prefent  from  the  king  of  Sardinia  ;  fcveral  large 
pieces,  by  Rubens,  particularly  that  celebrated 
one  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  child  j  and  here  is 
a  gallery,  the  cieling  of  which  is  painted  by  la 
Guerre,  and  the  other  parts  by  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill.  There  is  an  afcent  to  this  palace,  from  the 
town  of  Woodftock,  over  a  bridge  of  one  arch, 
which  is  a  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  diameter, 
and  coft  20,000 1.  Over  a  pediment,  in  the  front 
of  the  houfe,  is  a  fine  marble  buft  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  bigger  than  the  life,  taken  from  the 
gate  of  the  citadel  of  Tournay.  The  gardens, 
which  contain  above  a  hundred  acres,  are  well 
laid  out,  having  fine  walks,  groves  and  villas, 
terminated  by  Tome  remarkable  objects  in  the 
.neighbouring  country.  Several  additions  were 
made  to  this  villa  after  the  duke's  death,  by  his 
dutchefs  ;  particularly  a  triumphal  arch  at  the  en- 
trance from  Woodftock,  and  an  obelilk  in  the 
chief  avenue  of  Woodftock  park,  on  which  is 
infcribed  an  elegant  fummary  of  the  duke's  actions 
and  character,  wrote  by  the  late  Dr.  Hare,  who 
had  been  his  grace's  chaplain,  and  was  afterwards 
raifed  to  the  fee  of  Chichefter.  The  duke's  def- 
cendants  are  obliged,  by  way  of  homage,  for  the 
tenure  of  this  manor,  to  prefent  annually  a  ftand- 
ard  to  the  fovereign  on  the  fecond  of  Auguft,  the 
anniverlixry  of  the  viilory  of  Blenheim. 

Four  miles  fouth  of  Woodftock  is  Ensham,  a 
village  feated  among  delightful  meadows.  Notice 
has  been  taken  of  it  in  the  moft  early  times,  and 
in  king  Etheldred's  charter,  it  is  termed  a  famous 
place.  Cutholf  the  Saxon,  firft  took  it  from  the 
Britons,    and    Aethclmarc,    earl    of  Devonftiire, 
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I  erefted  and  endowed  a  Benedidlne  abbey  here, 
I  before  the  year  1005,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  St.  Bendedidl,  and  All-Saints.  It 
was  repaired  by  Henry  the  Firft,  and  had  after- 
|Wards  many  benefadors.  In  the  year  1539,  it 
^was  furrendered  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  its 
[revenues  was  valued  at  441  1.  12  s.  2  d.  a  year,  af- 
^r  which  it  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Derby.  The 
i"uins  of  this  ftructure,  of  which  we  have  given  an 
[engraved  view,  (hew  that  it  was  a  moft  magnifi- 
cent edifice;  for  the  front,  which  is  ftill  ftanding, 
is  pretty  entire,  and  it  has  two  fine  towers  with 
ibattlements  on  the  top. 

f  A  fmall  diftance  to  the  fouth  of  Woodftock, 
iind  about  three  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  En- 
jfham,  are  the  villages  of  Begbrook  and  Bla- 
lDE^J,  which  are  only  remarkable  for  an  old  forti- 
Ification,  commonly  called  the  Round-caflle,  which 
ftands  near  Begbrook-church,  though  it  is  in  the 
ipariih  of  Bladen.  Here  is  a  pafiage  under  ground 
jdou'n  to  the  river  Chirwell  ;  but  upon  what  ac- 
tount  it  was  built,  hiftorians  are  filent.  In  the 
buarries  here  is  a  gritty  fort  of  oker,  fom^etimes 
jfeen  in  the  feams  of  the  rocks,  and  fometimes  in 
the  body  of  the  ftone. 

I  Ten  miles  to  the  eaflv/ard  of  Woodftock,  and 
thirteen  miles  north  by  eaft  of  Oxford,  is  Bices- 
p-ER,  or  BissETER,  by  the  Saxons  called  Birn- 
tefter,  a  town  feated  on  the  road  from  Oxford  to 
puckingham.  It  is  a  long,  ftraggling  place,  with 
a  church,  a  meeting-houfe,  and  a  free-fchool.  It 
.js  remarkable  for  its  excellent  malt-liquor,  and 
has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  four  fairs,  held  on 
the  Friday  in  Eafter-week,  the  firft  Fridav  in 
June,  the  5th  of  Auguft,  and  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, for  horfes,  fheep,  fwine,  wool,  toys. 
Sec.  Dr.  Plot  informs  us,  that  a  Danifh  fpur  was 
found  in  this  town,  which  he  confiders  as  a  proof 
L  3  that 
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thatthe  Daneshad  been  here,  and  particularly,  that 
the  battJe  between  king  Ethel  red,  and  his  brother  Al- 
fred, againfl;  the  Danes,  was  fought  near  this  town. 

At  Biceiler  Gilbert  Baflet,  baron  of  Hed- 
dington,  built  a  mc-naflery  in  the  year  1182,  for 
a  prior,  and  eleven  Black  canons,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Eadburgh,  which  was  va- 
lued at  the  fupprefhon  at  147  1.  2  s.  10  d.  per  an- 
Jium  ;  and  in  1355-.  ^i  licenfe  was  granted  to  Ni- 
ciiolas  Jurdan,  hermite,  warden  of  a  chapel  here, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptift,  to  found  an  hofpi- 
tal  in  this  town  for  poor  and  infirm  people,  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John 
Baptift,  and  to  purchafe  lands  for  endowing  it,  to 
the  value  of5  1.  a  year,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  defign  was  ever  carried  into  execution. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  fcuth  of  Eiccfler,  are  the  ruins  of  Alch es- 
ter, which  in  the  Saxon  language  fignifics  an 
old  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  Roman  confular 
way,  called  Akeman-ftreet,  in  a  common  belong- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  Wendlebury,  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  every  one  has  a  fmall  part  of 
it  to  plow  up.  The  hufbandmen  told  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley,  that  they  frequently  break  their  ploughs  againfl 
foundations  of  hewn  flone  and  brick.  An  infinite 
number  of  coins  have  been  found  here,  and  they 
have  alfo  found  images,  and  many  other  antiqui- 
ties. The  city  was  fenced  round  with  a  bank  and 
ditch,  which  are  ftill  vifible,  though  both  are 
greatly  changed  by  the  plough.  The  little  brook 
that  runs  through  the  ditch  on  the  fouth  fide,  ori- 
ginally encompafled  the  city,  and  the  fides  of  the 
city  faced  the  four  cardinal  points.  There  are 
ftill  the  traces  of  a  ftreet  that  pafled  through  the 
middle  of  the  city  from  fouth  to  north,  and. ano- 
ther flreet  crofiled  the  contrary  way.  Great  foun- 
dations have  likewife  been  found  all  round  the 
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fields,  and  on  the  weft  fide  is  an  artificial  mount, 
called  Caftlehill,  which  is  full  of  Roman  bricks, 
ftones  and  foundations. 

Near  Ardley,  a  village  three  miles  north-weft 
of  Hicefter,  was  an  ancient  caftle,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  a  little  wood  on  the 
well  fide  of  the  town.  It  is  thought  to  have  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  time  of  king  Stephen,  and  to  have 
been  one  of  the  eleven  hundred  new  built  caftles 
he  is  faid  to  have  demoliflied. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  back  to  Woodftock,  and 
from  thence  to  Whitney,  or  Witney,  a  very 
ancient  town  fixty-three  miles  north-weft  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  well  known  before  the  conqueft  : 
Edward  the  Second  made  it  a  free  borough,  and  it 
fent  members  to  parliament  ;  but  this  privilege 
ceafed  in  the  thirty-third  yearof  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third.  It  chiefiy  confifts  of  one  ftreet 
ab.'iut  a  mile  long,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  wool- 
len manufatSlory,  which  confifts  of  what  is  called 
Kerfey- pieces,  coarfe  bcar-fl:ins,  and  blankets. 
The  two  firft  they  make  for  the  North-x^niericaa 
market,  vaft  quantities  being  fent  to  New  York 
and  up  the  river  St.  Lav/rence.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  England  for  blanketing.  The  fi- 
rieft  blankets,  which  rife  in  price  to  3 1,  a  pair, 
are  exported  to  Spain  and  Portugalj  but  all  are  firft 
fent  to  London  in  broad-wheel  waggons.  The 
fineft  wool  they  work  comes  from  Herefordfliire 
and  Worcefterftiire,  and  the  coarfeft  from  Lin- 
colnfhire.  There  are  at  prefent  above  five  hun- 
dred weavers  in  the  town,  who  work  up  fevea 
thoufand  packs  of  wool  annually,  and  no  lefs  than 
three  thoufand  perfons  are  employed  in  carding  and 
fpinning.  The  blankets  are  fcoured  in  mills  e- 
reiled  for  that  purpofe  on  the  river  Windrulh,  the 
water  of  which,  from  a  peculiar  obfterfive  nitrous 
quality,  is  very  fit  for  this  ufe.  The  town  is  very 
L  4  populous, 
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populous,  and  has  an  hofpital  for  fix  poor  blan- 
ket-makers widows  ;  with  a  free-fchool  founded 
and  endowed  by  Mr.  Henry  Box,  a  druggift  ia 
London,  with  a  fine  library  adjoining  to  it  :  the 
grocer's  company  in  London  are  the  governors  of 
this  fchool,  and  its  vifitors  the  members  of  Oriel 
college,  Oxford.  Here  is  alfo  a  fchool  for  twelve 
poor  children  founded  in  1723,  by  John  Hollo- 
way  ;  and  a  perfon  named  Blake  has  made  fuch  an 
addition,  that  thirty  children  are  now  taught  in 
it.  Whitney  hasa  market onThurfdays,  and  three 
fairs,  held  onThurfday  inEafter-week,  and  the  29th 
of  June,  for  all  forts  of  cattle,  and  on  the  23d  of 
November,  for   cheefe  and  cattle   of  all  forts. 

At  CoGGS,  near  Whitney,  was  an  alien  pri- 
ory of  Black  friars,  fubordinate  to  the  abbey  of 
the  Trinity  at  Fifcamp  in  Normandy,  who  feem 
to  have  been  placed  here  by  the  anceftors  of  Ma- 
nafier  Arfic,  lord  of  the  barony  of  this  place,  be- 
fore the  year  1 103* 

Two  miles  and  a  half  north-wefl:  of  Whitney 
is  Minster  Lovel,  where  was  a  priory  belong- 
ing to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Ibreio  in  Nor- 
mandy. At  firft  it  was  the  eftate  of  Roger  de 
Cheney,  but  was  afterwards  bought  by  the  family 
of  the  Lovels,  whence  it  was  called  Minfter  Lo- 
vel ;  but  Francis  lord  Lovel  joining  king  Richard 
the  Third  in  the  battle  of  Bofworth  field,  was 
forced  to  fly,  and  upon  the  acceflion  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  his  eftate  was  feized,  and  with  feveral 
others,  were  given  t(3  Jafper,  duke  of  Bedford, 
half  brother  to  king  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  was  af- 
terwards again  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  lord  Lovel. 

Seven  miles  to  the  fouth  by  weft  of  Whitney  is 
Bampton,  which  is  feated  on  a  fmall  river, 
that  runs  into  the  Thames  or  Ifis,  and  was  a 
place  of  greater  confequence  before  the  conqueft, 
than  it  is  at  prefent.     It  has  a  charity-fchool  for 
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twenty  children,  and  a  market  on  Wednefdays, 
to  which  are  brought  in  great  quantities  leathern 
jackets,  gloves,  breeches  and  ftockings,  froni 
Whitney  and  other  neighbouring  places,  and  pur- 
chafed  for  the  peafants  of  Berklhire,  Wikfnire, 
and  Dorfetfhire.  It  has  a  fair  on  the  26th  of 
Auguft,  for  horfes  and  toys. 

John  Philips,  a  moft  elegant  and  ingenious 
poet,  in  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  fon  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop,  was  born,  Decem- 
ber the  13th,  1676,  at  Bampton,  and  edu- 
cated firft  at  Winchefler-fchool,  and  afterward 
at  Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  His  friends  intend- 
ed him  for  the  profeflion  of  phyfic,  to  which 
he  was  likewife  led  by  his  own  inclination  ;  and 
though  he  was  prevented,  by  his  infirm  ftate  of 
health  from  purfuing  that  ftudy,  he  ever  after 
retained  for  it  a  particular  fondnefs.  Having  con- 
trailed  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  as  alfo  with  thofe  of  the  cele- 
brated Milton  ;  and  having  farther  obferved  how 
very  freely  as  well  as  judicioufly  the  laft  author  has, 
in  many  places,  imitated  the  two  former,  he  re- 
folved  himfelf  to  follow  the  fame  example  ;  and 
with  what  fignal  fuccefs  he  executed  his  refoluti- 
on,  the  works  he  left  behind  him  will  remain  an 
eternal  monument.  Diftinguifhed  no  lefs  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  fimplicity  of  his 
manners,  than  by  th£  elegance  of  his  tafte  and  the 
ftrength  of  his  genius,  he  was  beloved  and  elleem- 
ed  by  all  his  contemporaries;  and  the  lord  Boling- 
broke,  in  particular,  entertained  him  for  feme 
time  in  his  family,  and  employed  him  in  writing 
a  poem  on  the  famous  battle  of  Blenheim.  His 
Splendid  Shilling  had  appeared  a  little  before  ;  and 
his  poem  upon  Cyder  waspublifhed  foon  after.  Hs 
had  likewife  laid  a  plan  for  writing  a  poem  upon 
L  5  the 
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the  refurredion,  and  the  day  of  judgment ;  but 
this  he  did  not  live  to  execute  ;  for  he  died  of  a 
confumption,  February  the  15th,  1708,  in  the 
thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford  ;  but  a  monu- 
ment was  ereded  to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter 
abbey. 

From  Bampton  a  road  extends  feven  miles  to 
BuRFORD,  which  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Windrufli,  about  feven  miles  to  the  weft  of 
Whitney,  and  is  the  place  where  Cuthred,  king 
of  the  Weft-Saxons,  not  being  able  to  bear  with 
the  cruelty  and  bafe  exadtions  of  king  Ethelbald, 
gave  him  battle,  and  took  away  his  ftandard,  on 
which  was  a  golden  dragon.  Hence  is  fuppofed 
to  have  arifen  an  ancient  cuftom  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town  carrying  yearly  an  artificial  dra- 
gon about  the  town,  with  great  jollity,  on  Mid- 
fummer-Eve.  This  battle  was  fought  in  a  field 
jiear  Burford,  ftill  called  Battle-edge.  Burford 
had  a  charter  from  king  Henry  the  Second,  and 
ftill  retains  the  appearance  of  a  corporation,  it 
having  a  common  feal,  and  being  governed  by  two 
bailiffs  and  other  officers.  It  has  a  great  market 
on  Saturdays,  which  x^  famous  for  faddles ;  and 
on  a  heath  near  the  town,  called  the  Seven- 
Downs,  there  are  frequent  horfe-races.  Burford 
has  two  fairs,  held  on  the  5th  of  July,  for  horfes, 
Iheep,  cows,  and  fmall  ware  ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
September,  for  cheefeand  toys.  Here  was  a  fmall 
priory  or  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelift,  which  was  valued  at  the  diflblution  at  13U 
6  s.  6d.  per  annum, 

Peter  Heylin,  an  Englifh  divine  and  writer  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  was  born,  November 
the  29tb,  1600,  at  Burford,  and  educated  at 
Hart-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees 
in  arts  and  divinity.  His  fijft  attempts  as  an  au- 
thor. 
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thor,  were  in  the  dramatic  way  ;  having  wrote, 
while  at  college,  a  tragedy,  called  Spuriusy 
which,  though  never  printed,  was  fo  well  appro- 
ved, that  it  was  adled  in  the  apartments  of  the 
prefident  of  his  hall.  This  piece  procured  him 
fo  h\2,h  a  reputation,  that  he  rofc,  in  a  little  time, 
to  fome  confiderable  preferments  in  the  church  ; 
being  appointed  fuccefiively  one  of  the  chaplains 
in  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  reitor  of  Hemingford 
in  Huntingdonfhire,  and  prebendary  of  Weft- 
minfler  :  but  of  thefe,  and  indeed  of  all  his  fub- 
ftance,  he  was  deprived  during  the  civil  wars  ;  but 
after  the  reftoration,  he  was  again  re-eftabliflied 
in  his  fpiritualities,  and  advanced,  befides,  to  the 
fub-deanery  of  Weftminfter.  He  died  Mzy  the 
8th,  1662,  and  was  interred  before  his  own  flail, 
within  the  choir  of  the  abbey,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous, but  not  very  valuable.  His  Cofmogra- 
phy  is  the  moft  efteemed. 

Lucius  Carey,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  Carey,  lord 
vifcount  Folkland,  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at 
Burford  in  Oxfordfhire,  about  the  year  i6jo.  He 
received  his  education  in  Trinity  college  in  Dub- 
lin, and  in  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge.  In 
his  youth  he  was  of  a  wild  difpofition,  and  was 
even  for  fome  exploits  thrown  into  the  Fleet. 
Acquiring,  however,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels, 
which  he  performed  under  the  care  of  a  very  emi- 
nent tutor,  a  more  folid  and  fedate  turn  of  mind, 
he  became  a  moft  accomplifhed  nobleman  ^  beini^ 
a  complete  mafter  of  many  of  the  ancient  and  mo"^ 
dern  languages,  and  thoroughly  verfed  in  every 
branch  of  polite  literature.  In  the  beginninp-  o^ 
king  Charles  the  Firft's  reign,  he  adhered  to  the 
parliament ;  but,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  vvfar,  he  went  over  to  the  king's  fide,  being, 
at  that  time,  a  member  of  ths  privy-council,  and 
L  6  fecietury 
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fecretary  of  ftate.     He  attended  his  majefty  at  the 
battle  of   Edgehill,    where,    though   expofed    to 
fome    danger,  he    efcaped  unhurt.     But   the  firft 
battle   of  Newbury    proved    fatal  to  him.     The 
morning  before  the   a£tion  he  called  for  a  clean 
fliirt,  and  being  afked  the  reafon  of  it,  anfwered, 
"  that  i«  he   were  flain  in  the  engagement,  they 
*'  fhould  not  find  his  body  in   foul  linen."     And 
when  difTuaded  by   his   friends,  from  going  into 
the  fight,  as  having  no  particular  obligation  to  it, 
beiny;  no  military  officer,  he  faid ;  "  1  am  weary 
"  of  the  times,  and  forefee    much   mifery  to  my 
*'  country;  but  believe  that  I  (hall  be  out  of  it 
*'  ere  night."     His  prcfage,  unhappily,  was   but 
too  fully  verified.   He  was  fhot  in  the  belly  with  a 
mufquet  ball,  and  falling  from  his  horfe,  his  body 
■was    not  found  till    next    morning.      This   event 
happened  on  the  2Cth  of  September,    1643.     Ne- 
ver any  man  who  engaged  in  a  party  (if  adhering 
to   his  fovereign   can    deferve  that  name)  was  fo 
much   beloved   by  thofe    of  oppofite   views.     He 
wrote  fome  poems  and  fpeechcs,  with  other  trails, 
which  were  afterwards   publifhed.     He   likewife 
aiTifted  the  famous  \ir.  Chiliingworth   in  compo- 
fing  his  book  Of  the  Religion  cf  Prote/iants. 

Charlbury,  nine  miles  north-eafl  of  Bur- 
ford,  and  between  fix  and  feven  north-weft  of 
Woodflock,  had  a  market,  which  is  now  gone  to 
decay,  but  has  four  fairs,  held  on  the  ift  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  fecond  Friday  in  Lent,  and  the  fecond 
Friday  after  the  12th  of  May  (except  it  falls  on 
a  Friday,  and  then  it  is  on  the  Friday  following,) 
for  all  forts  of  cattle,  and  on  the  10th  of  Odto- 
ber,  for  cheefe  and  cattle  of  all  forts. 

Seven  miles  to  the  north  by  weft  of  Charlbury 
is  Chipping-Norton,  which  was  a  place  of 
fome  note  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  from  whom 
it  received  the  name  of  Chipping,  on  account  of 
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sts  having  a  market,  the  word  Ceapan,  from 
v/hich  Chipping  is  derived,  fignifying  to  cheapen  ; 
and  it  was  thus  named  to  diftinguifh  it  from  ano- 
ther town  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Whitnej',  called 
Brife-Norton.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft, 
it  fent  members  to  parliament  for  one  feflion,  and 
for  two  in  that  of  Edward  the  Third,  but  never 
fince.  It  has  a  corporation,  and  is  governed  by 
two  bailiffs,  who  are  empowered  to  hold  a  courty 
and  to  judge  and  determine  all  adlions  under  the 
value  of  4  1.  Here  is  a  handfome  church,  built 
after  a  curious  model,  within  which  are  many 
funeral  monuments,  that  have  brafs  plates  in- 
fcribed  with  the  names  of  confiderable  merchants, 
which  is  confidered  as  a  proof,  that  it  was  once  z 
place  of  great  trade.  On  Chapel-heath  near  the 
town  are  annual  horfe-races.  Chipping-Norton 
has  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  and  (even  fairs, 
held  on  the  7th  of  March,  the  6th  of  May,  the 
lalT:  Friday  of  the  fame  month,  the  i8th  of  July^ 
the  4th  of  September,  the  8th  of  November, 
and  the  laft  Friday  in  November,  for  horfes, 
cows,    fheep,  lambs,  leather  and  cheefe. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north  of  this  town  are 
RoLLRicK  Stones,  an  ancient  monument  con- 
fifting  of  a  circle  of  (tones,  between  thirty  and 
forty  paces  in  diameter.  The  talleft  of  thefe  is 
about  feven  feet  high ;  to  the  north  of  them  is  a 
fmgle  flone,  upwards  of  nine  feet  high  ;  and  about 
two  furlongs  to  the  eaftward  are  five  others,  the 
higheft  of  which  is  about  nine  feet  in  height. 
The  common  people  here  have  a  ridiculous  tradi- 
tion, that  thefe  liones  were  formerly  men,  who 
were  metamorphofed  by  a  miracle;  the  higheft  of 
them  all,  they  call  the  king,  becaufe  he  was  to 
have  been  king  of  England,  as  they  pretend,  if 
he  had  once  feen  Long  Compton,  a  little  town  to 
the  eaftward.     The  five   ftanding  by  themfelves 
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they  maintain,  were  knights  mounted  on  horfe-* 
baclc,  and  the  reft,  the  army.  It  is  uncertain  by 
whom  thefe  ftones  were  creeled,  or  upon  what 
occafion.  Some  take  them  to  be  fepulchral  mo- 
numents. Dr.  Charleton  conjeitures,  that  they 
were  intended  for  a  memorial  of  the  advancement 
of  Rollo,  a  Danifh  general,  to  the  kingdom  of 
England,  by  his  army  :  but  others,  with  greater 
probability,  conuder  them  as  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  the  Druids,  like  fome  other  circles  of 
the  fame  kind  in  Cornwall. 

Now  we  are  treating  of  thefe  ancient  monu- 
ments, it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  there 
are  other  ftones  near  the  barrow  at  Stanton- Har- 
court,  called  the  Devil's  Coits,  which  might  be 
fuppofed  to  be  an  appendage  to  the  former,  were 
they  not  at  toogreat  a  diftance.  They  are  about 
eight  feet  high  and  feven  broad  at  the  bafe  ;  but 
upon  what  account  they  were  ere£led  is  uncertain. 
There  is  alfo  a  ftone  about  half  a  mile  fouth-weit 
of  Enfton-church,  which  tapers  from  a  broad 
bottom  ;  and  by  it  lie  ftones  of  a  fmaller  fize. 
There  is  likewife  another  near  the  road  between 
Burford  and  Chipping-Norton,  probably  ere61:ed 
for  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  two  former  ;  and  Dr. 
Plot  fuppofes,  that  thefe  fingle  ftones  were  deities 
worftiipped  by  the  ancient  Britons, 

About  four  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  Rollrick 
Stones  are  four  fhire  ftones,  contiguous  to  each 
other,  and  each  upon  the  boundary  of  the  county 
in  which  it  ftandsj  the  feveral  counties  of  Ox- 
fordfhire,  Warwickftiire,  Worcefterlhire,  and 
Glocefteifliire  meeting  in  this  fpot. 

Four  miles  to  the  north  of  Chipping-Norton 
is  Hook-Norton,  vulgarly  called  Hogs-Nor- 
ton, a  village  twenty  miles  north  by  weft  of  Ox- 
ford. It  was  thought  to  have  been  anciently  a 
loyal  fsatj  and  is   remarkable  for  a  great  victory 
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obtained  here  by  the  Danes  over  the  Englifh,  a- 
bout  the  year  914,  and  It  is  probable  that  the  bar- 
rows in  its  neighbourhood  were  caft  up  at  that: 
time.  Camden  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
formerly  fuch  clowns  and  churls,  that  to  be  born 
at  Hogs-Norton  became  a  proverb  to  denote  rude- 
nefs  and  ill-breeding.  This  village  has  two  fairs^ 
held  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, for  horfes  and  cows. 

At  Cold  Norton,  in  this  neighbourhoods 
William  Fitz-Allen,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  the  Second,  built  an  hofpital  or 
priory  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  St.  John  the  Evangelift,  and  St. 
Giles,  which  was  diflblved  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
king  Henry  the  Seventh. 

At  Bruern,  a  vjllage  four  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Chipping-Norton,  was  an  abbey  of  Ciftercian 
monks,  founded  by  Nicholas  Baffet,  in  the  year 
1 147.  Ithadfeveral  other  benefaiStors,  whofc  gifts 
were  confirmed  to  the  monks  by  king  John.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  at  thedilTolution 
its  revenueswere  valued  by  Dugdaleati34l.  avear» 

Nine  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Hook-Norton 
is  Banbury,  which  is  feated  on  the  river  Cher- 
well,  77  miles  north-weft  of  London,  75  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Briftol,and  i7north-weft  of  Bucking- 
ham. This  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  foon 
after  the  conquelt,  it  wasftrengthened  with  a  caf- 
tle,  built  by  Alexander,  then  bifhop  of  Lincoln. 
It  was  made  a  borough  in  the  firft  year  of  queen 
Mary,  by  whofe  charter  it  was  governed  by  a  bail- 
iff, twelve  aldermen,  and  twelve  burgelles ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  king  James  I.  it  was  made  a  mayor 
town  with  twelve  aldermen  and  fix  capital  burgelles,; 
and  it  had  a  new  charter  from  king  George  L  in  the 
year  17 18,  by  which  it  is  novv' governed  by  a  mayor, 
a  hi^h  fleward,  a  recorder,  fix  capital  burgelfes^ 
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thirty  afliftants,  a  town-clerk,  and  a  ferjeant  a£ 
mace.  The  town  is  pretty  large,  and  itsfituatioii 
very  pleafant  and  commodious,  in  the  midft  of 
rich  meadows,  whence  the  inhabitants  make  excel- 
lent cheefe.  It  has  a  handfome  church  and  two 
meeting-houfes,  afree-fchool,  a  work-houfe,  and 
two  charity-fchools  for  teaching  and  cloathing 
poor  children,  one  for  thirty  boys,  and  the  other 
for  twenty  girls.  This  town  is  famous  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  cakes.  In  the  civil  wars  a  garri- 
fon  was  placed  here,  or  rather  in  the  caftle,  by  the 
parliament.  It  was  going  to  be  befieged  by  the 
king,  when  hearing  that  the  earl  of  ElFex  was  at 
Keynton  near  Edgehill,  he  refolved  to  go  and  at- 
tack him.  The  battle  was  fought  the  next  day, 
but  though  the  vidlory  was  doubtful,  the  king 
foon  after  took  Banbury  caftle,  in  which  were 
eight  hundred  foot  and  a  troop  of  horfe,  half  of 
whom  took  arms  under  his  banner,  and  from  thence 
he  marched  to  Oxford.  The  town  has  a  rr.arket 
on  Thurfdays,  and  eight  fairs,  held  on  the  Thurf- 
day  after  January  17,  for  horfcs,  cows  and  fheep  ; 
on  the  firft  Thurfday  in  Lent,  for  horfes,  cows, 
fheep  and  fifh  ;  on  Afcenfion-Day,  Corpus- Chrif- 
ti,  June  13,  and  Auguft  12,  for  horfes,  cows 
and  fheep;  on  the  Thurfday  after  0(Stober  10, 
for  hogs,  cheefe  and  hiring  fervants,  and  on  the 
i9th  of  October,  for  cheefe,  hops  and  cattle. 

In  or  near  the  town  of  Banbury  there  was  an 
hofpital  before  the  reign  of  king  John,confifting  of 
a  prior  or  mafter,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  andfeveral 
leprous  brethren  and  fifters,  whofe  revenues  at 
the  diflbiution  were  valued  at  15  1.  i  s.  10  d.  a 
year.  Here  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  a  college 
dedicated  to  St. Mary,  which  had  a  revenue,  valued 
at   the  fuppreffion  at  48  1.  6  s.  per  annum. 

Near  two  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Banbury 
is  Broughton,  a  vilbge  in  which  is  a  caftle,  tliat 
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was  the  manor-houfe  belonging  to  the  eftate  of  Sir 
^  William  Wickham,  Knt.  who  gave  it  in  dower, 
with  his  daughter  Margaret,  to  Sir  William  Fi- 
ennes,  or  Fines,  lord  Say  and  Sele.     He  was  heir 
to   Sir  Thomas  Fines,  baron   Say  and  Sele,  and 
.   lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  v/ho  was  cruelly 
;   beheaded   by  a  rebellious   rabble   in   the  reign  of 
i   king  Henry  the  Sixth.     It  continued  the  feat  of 
.   this  family   for  three  hundred  years,  and  after- 
wards, in  the  firft  year  of  king  James  the  Fir!},  the 
flile  and  title  of  baron  Say  and  Sele  was  confirm- 
ed and  recognized  to  Sir  Richard  Fines,  and  his 
heirs.     This  eftate  was  lately  in  the  poffeflion  of 
colonel  Twiffelden.     This  caOle  is  in  a  very  ru- 
ral fituation,  and  is  pretty  entire,  though  the  outer 
walls   are  much  decayed.     Of  this  ftruciure   we 
have,  for  the  fake  of  the  curious  reader,  given  an 
,   engraved  view. 

\\  At  Wroxton,  a  village  three  miles  north-weft 
of  Banbury,  was  a  priory  of  Auguftine  canons, 
founded  by  Michael  lielet,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  for  the  health  of 
the  fouls  of  Richard  the  Firft,  and  king  John,  as 
alfo  for  his  own  foul,  and  thofe  of  his  family.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  at  the  fup-^ 
preflion  had  ten  religious,  whofe  annual  revenues 
amounted  to  78 1.   14s-  3d. 

Five  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Wroxton,  and 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  Banbury,  is  Cl£ydon,  the 
moft  northern  village  in  the  county,  noted  for  a 
fmall  fpring  that  rifes  in  the  ftreet,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  village,  and  continues  running  all  the 
year,  but  moft  plentifully  in-  the  drieft  weather. 
Here  are  likewife  found  the  pyritae  aureae,  or  the 
gold  fire-ftone,  and  the  yellow  afteria,  or  ftar- 
ftone.  A  little  to  the  north-weft  of  this  village 
are  three  ftiire-ftones  ftanding  near  each  other ; 

one 
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one  in  Oxfor<;lfliire,  the  other  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  and  the  third  in  Warwickfliire. 

At  Clajtercote,  a  village  near  Cleydon, 
\\'as  a  pdoJ^y  of  Gilbertine  monks,  founded  in  the 
reign  of-fcing  John,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard. 
Thomas  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  gave  to 
this  houfe,  at  his  deceafe,  the  patronage  of  the 
church  of  Rothley  in  Warwickftiire.  At  the  fup- 
preilion  it  had  a  prior,  and  four  canons  \  and  ac- 
cording to  Dugdale  was  endowed  with  34  L  195, 
li  d.  a  year.  Jt  is  at  prefent  a  large,  but  not  a 
lofty  ftrudlure,  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  family  of 
the  Cartwrights,  who  have  converted  it  into  a 
dwelling-houfe. 

We  Ihall  now  return  to  Banbury,  from  whence 
a  road  extends  fix  miles  fouth  to  Deddington, 
which  is  fituated  fixty-two  miles  north- weft  oi 
J  ondon,  and  had  anciently  a  corporation.  It 
fent  memibers  to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
v^ard  the  Firft  and  Third,  but  never  fince  5  how- 
ever, it  is  ftiil  a  pretty  large  place,  and  had  for- 
merly a  caftle.  Near  it  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  of 
which  we  have  taken  notice  in  defcribing  the  mi- 
neral waters  of  this  county.  It  is  governed  by  a 
bailiff,  and  has  a  charity-fchool  for  fixteen  boys, 
and  as  many  girls,  with  a  market  on  Tuefdays, 
and  two  fairs,  held  on  the  loth  of  Auguft,  for 
horfes  and  cows  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  November, 
for  horfes,  cows  and  fwine. 

An  ancient  cuftom  ufed  by  young  men  at  mar- 
riages, was  continued  in  the  parifh  of  Dedding- 
ton, when  Dr.  Plot  wrote  his  natural  hiftory  of 
the  county.  The  bridegroom  fet  up  a  poft  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  and  placed  acrofs  the 
top  of  it  a  flender  piece  of  timber,  moveable  upon 
a  fpindle.  At  one  end  of  this  moveable  piece  was 
faflened  a  board,  and  at  the  other  a  bag  of  fand. 
The  young  men  who  attended  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom. 
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groom,  being  mounted  on  horfeback,  with  each 
a  ftaft'in  his  hand,  in  the  manner  of  a  lance,  ran 
at  the  board,  as  knights  formerly  did  at  each  other 
in  tournaments  ;  and  he  that  firft  broke  the  board 
with  his  ftalF,  in  his  career,  received  fome  hono- 
rary prize  :  but  this  prize  could  not  be  obtained 
without  fome  danger  to  the  adventurer  ;  for  as 
the  crofs  piece  of  timber,  to  one  end  of  which 
the  board  v/as  faftened,  turned  very  freely  upon  its 
axis,  a  fmart  blow  upon  the  board  brought  the 
bag  of  fand,  which  hung  at  the  other  end,  round 
with  proportionable  violence,  from  which  the  ri- 
der generally  received  a  fmart  ftroke  upon  his 
back,  neck,  or  head,  and  v/as  fometinies  un- 
horfed,  to  the  great  diverfion  of  the  fpedtators. 

Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  of  Trinity  college 
in  Oxford,  was  born  at  this  town  in  the  yeaf 
1508.  He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing at  the  free  fchool  of  Banbury  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  afterwards  at  Eton  college  ;  but  whether 
heever  ftudiedin  either  of  our  univerfities  is  uncer- 
tain. So  early  as  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
age  he  obtained  the  treafurerfhip  of  the  court  of 
augmentations,  and  was  foon  after  appointed  one 
of  the  vifitors  for  the  diflblution  of  religious 
houfes  ;  and  in  thefe  two  offices,  though  he  be- 
haved v/ith  great  integrity,  he  yet  found  means  to 
amafs  a  large  fortune.  This  he  afterwards,  viz. 
in  r554,  very  generoufly  expended  in  founding 
Trinity-college  in  Oxford,  and  endowing  it  with 
a  competent  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
prefident,  twelve  fellows,  and  twelve  fcholars  ; 
which  number  has  never,  from  that  time  to  this, 
been  either  encreafed  or  diminifhed.  He  died  at 
his  Houfe  in  Clerkenwell,  London,  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth day  of  January,  15 58,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's  Walbrook. 

About 
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About  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  De^-* 
dington  is  Milton,  a  village  which  had  a  priory 
of  Black  friars,  that  was  a  cell  to  the  monaftery  of 
Abingdon  in  Berkfhire. 

Befides  the  great  men  already  mentioned,  this 
county  has  produced  many  others,  among  whom 
are  the  following  : 

Michael  Drayton,  a  renowned  poet  in  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  in  1563,  at 
Harfhull  in  this  county,  and  educated  either  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  His  love  of  poetry,  it  is 
faid,  difcovered  itfelf  very  early  ;  for  even  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  exprefled,  we  are  told, 
an  extreme  anxiety  to  know,  what  firange  kind  of 
creatures  thefe  poets  were  ;  and  defired  his  tutor, 
that,  if  he  could,  he  would  make  him,  of  all 
things,  a  poet.  At  what  time,  however,  he  be- 
gan to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his  poetical  compo- 
fitions  is  difficult  to  determine  :  certain  it  is,  that, 
in  1593,  he  publiflied  a  colledlion  of  his  pafto- 
rals  J  and  before  the  year  1598  his  Barons  fVars, 
bis  England's  Heroical  Epi/Ues^  his  Downfall  of 
Robert  of  Normandy^  his  Matilda,  2.v\ A  h\s  GaveJ- 
ton,  made  their  appearance.  Upon  the  acceffion 
of  king  James  the  Firft,  he  wrote  a  congratula- 
tory poem  to  that  prince  ;  though  he  feems  after- 
wards to  have  been  very  little  fatisfied  with  the 
encouragement  given  by  his  majefty  to  the  vota- 
ries of  Apollo  ;  who,  he  plainly  infmuates,  were 
now  much  lefs  refpedled  than  during  the  Mufe^ 
nurfmg  Maiden-reign,  as  he  terms  it,  of  queen  E- 
lizabeth.  In  1626  we  find  him  ftiled,  before  a 
copy  of  his  own  verfes,  Poet-Laureat ;  an  appel- 
lation, which  appears  to  have  been  originally  gi- 
ven to  all  eminent  poets,  and  was  not  confined, 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  to  his  majefty's  fervant,  known 
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by  that  title,  Befides  the  works  above-mentioned, 
he  wrote  the  Battle  of  Agincoiirt ;  the  Miferies  of 
queen  Margaret,  Nymphidia,  or  the  Court  of  the 
Fairies  ;  the  Shepherd's  Serena,  &c.  and  Poly-Ol- 
bion,  his  moft  noted  performance.  He  died  in 
163 1,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

Dudley  Carleton,  a  younger  fon  of  Anthony 
Carleton  of  Baldwin-Brightwell  in  Oxfordfliire, 
Efq;  was  born  at  that  place  on  the  lOth  of  March, 
1573.  After  finilhing  his  fludies  at  Oxford,  he 
came  up  to  court,  where  he  foon  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  by  his  political  abilities.  He  acted  as 
ambaflador,  firft  at  Venice,  then  at  the  Hague, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris  j  in  all  which  places  he 
acquitted  himfelf  with  uncommon  prudence.  In 
1626,  he  was  created,  by  king  Charles  the  Firft, 
baron  Carleton  of  Imbercourt  in  Surrey  ;  and, 
about  two  years  after,  was  advanced  to  the  title 
of  vifcount  Dorchelter.  He  died  the  15th  of 
February,  1632,  and  was  interred  in  Weltminf- 
ter-abbey.  He  publifhed  feveral  tradls,  all  of 
the  political  kind. 

Herbert  Croft,  an  eminent  divine,  and  a  vene- 
rable prelate  of  the  church  of  England,  in  thefe- 
venteenth  century,  was  the  third  fon  of  Sir  Her- 
bert Croft,  and  born  at  Great  Milton  in  Oxford- 
fliire,  October  the  i8th,  1603.  He  ftudied  for 
fome  time  at  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford  ;  but  his 
father's  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  becoming  a  lay  brother  in  the  Benedidine 
monaftery  of  Douay,  this  youth  was  carried  over 
thither,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Jefuits 
of  St.  Omer's,  who  found  means  to  convert  him 
to  the  church  of  Rome.  Returning,  however, 
to  his  native  country,  a  little  before  his  father's 
death,  he  was  happily  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
England,  took  his  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,    entered  into  orders,  and   obtained    the 
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refl-ory  of  Harding  in  Oxfordfliire.  During  the 
civil  wars  he  adhered  to  his  fovereign  with  fuch 
inviolable  fidelity,  that  his  life  was,  by  that  means, 
more  than  once  brought  into  danger.  By  the  fuc- 
ceflive  deaths  of  his  elder  brothers,  he  became 
poffefTed  of  the  eftate  of  the  family  j  and,  in  about 
a  twelvemonth  after  the  refloration,  was  promoted 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Hereford.  His  majefty  would 
afterwards  have  given  him  a  richer  fee  ;  but  fo 
great  was  his  moderation,  that  he  refufed  to  ac- 
cept it.  He  expired  in  his  palace  at  Hereford, 
May  the  i8th,  1691,  and  was  interred  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  that  city.  He  wrote  a  book,  intitled, 
the  Naked  Truths  which  made  a  good  deal  of 
noife.  The  defign  of  it  was  to  reconcile  protef- 
tants  of  every  denomination.  He  lilcewife  pub- 
lifhed  feveral  fermons  and  other  treatifes. 

John  Wilmot,  the  wicked  and  witty  earl  of 
Rochefter,  was  the  Ton  of  Henry,  earlof  Rochef- 
ter,  and  born  in  April,  164.8,  at  Ditchley  near 
VVoodllock  in  this  county.  Having  finifhed  his 
education  at  Wadham-college,  Oxford,  he  travel- 
led into  France  and  Italy;  and  returning  to  Eng- 
land, the  court  of  which  was  at  that  time  extreme-f 
]y  licentious  and  corrupt,  he  immediately  became 
a  debauchee  in  his  manners,  and  an  atheift  in  his 
principles.  He  ferved,  it  is  faid,  in  two  naval 
expeditions,  and  acquitted  himfelf  in  both  with 
a  confiderable  degree  of  fpirit ;  but  he  afterwards 
forfeited  his  charadter  for  courage  in  a  quarrel 
which  he  had  with  the  earl  of  Mulgrave.  His 
whole  life,  it  is  affirmed,  was  one  continued  fcene 
of  riot  and  debauchery.  He  told  Dr.  Burnet,  that, 
for  five  years  together,  he  was  perpetually  drunk  ; 
rsot,  indeed,  all  that  time,  under  the  vifible  efteiSls 
of  liquor,  but  never  fo  cool  as  to  be  mafter  of 
himfelf.  T  he  love  of  pleafure,  and  a  propenfity 
to  mirth,  feem  to  have  been  his  two  ruling  palHons, 
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The  one  immerfed  him  in  great  fenfuality;  the 
other  led  him  to  many  odd  frolics  and  adven- 
tures. Once,  it  is  faid,  he  difguifed  himfelf  fo, 
that  his  neareft  friends  could  not  have  known 
him,  and  fetting  up  in  Tower-ftreet  for  an  Italian 
mountebank,  he  there  pra6lifed  phyfic  for  feveral 
weeks.  At  other  times  he  would  metamorphofe 
himfelf  into  a  porter  or  a  beggar,  in  order  to  pur- 
fue  fome  low  amour,  or  for  the  like  mean  purpofe. 
At  length,  by  a  conftant indulgence  in  women  and 
wine,  and  his  irregular  manner  of  living,  he  en- 
tirely wore  out  an  excellent  conftitution,  before 
he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year.  He  was  at- 
tended on  his  death-bed  by  Dr.  Burnet,  who  has 
given  an  account  of  his  life ;  and  who  fays,  that 
he  died  a  good  chriftian  and  a  mod  fincere  peni- 
tent. He  expired  July  the  26th,  1680,  and  was 
interred  near  his  father  in  Spilibury  church  in 
Oxfordfhire,  His  works  are  too  well  known.  Mr, 
Walpole  fays,  that  they  have  more  obfcenity  than 
wit,  more  wit  than  poetry,  more  poetry  than  po- 
litenefs. 
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PEMBROKESHIRE. 

?^j^^"^  HIS  county  takes  its  name  from  Pem- 
f^  ^  ^  broke  its  principal  town.  It  is  feated 
^  fe^  on  the  fouth-weft  extremity  of  Wales, 
^^^J^  and  is  bounded  on  all  fides  by  the  fea, 
except  on  the  eaft,  where  it  joins  to  Caernarvon- 
fhire  and  Cardiganfhire ;  it  being  waftied  on  the 
fouth  by  Briftol  channel,  and  on  the  weft  and 
north  by  St.  George's  channel,  or  the  Irifh  fea. 
It  extends  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
above  twenty-two  in  breadth,  and  is  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  in  circumference. 

The  coaft  of  this  county  projecting  into  the  fea, 
forms  a  great  number  of  promontories  and  fpacious 
bays,  fome  of  which  are  hardly  to  be  equalled,  for 
the  advantages  they  are  capable  of  procuring  by 
navigation.  There  are  alfo  feveral  iflands  on  the 
coaft.  Pembrokeftiire  aft'ords  many  monuments 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  which  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  and  likewife  fome  ancient  tumuli,  or 
artificial  mounts,  in  which  urns  have  been  buried. 
The  moft  remarkable  are  thofe  called  Krigu-Ke- 
maes,  or  the  barrows  of  Kemaes.  One  of  thefe 
being  opened,  there  were  found  in  it  five  urns, 
which  contained  a  confiderable  quantity  of  burnt 
bones  and  afties  :  the  urns  are  very  rough,  and  not 
curioufly  wrought,  whence  they  might  be  {[^.i- 
pefted  not  to  be  Roman  ;  but  it  fiiould  be  re- 
membered, that  there  might  be  unfkilful  artifls 
among  that  people  as  well  as  among  others,  efpe- 
cially  in  fuch   a  remote  province.     Another  urn 
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was  found  in  a  barrow,  in  the  parifh  of  Melinu, 
and  after  that  another  on  a  mountain,  not  far  front 
Kil  Rhedyn. 

_  A  confiderable  traa  of  Pembrolcefhire,  confid- 
ing of  the  county,  which  lies  weft  of  Milford- 
Haven,  and  between  that  bay  and  St.  Georo-e's 
channel,  is  called  by  the  Welch  Rhos,  which  fia- 
nifies  a  green  field.  In  this  diftrid  a  colony  of 
l;lcmmgs,   fettled  by  the  permiffion  of  Henry' the 

u  J  ^^  ^^^  ^''"^  '^''^'^"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  b^oke  throuah 
the  dykes  of  their  own  country,  and  had  done  in- 
credible damage.  This  diftria  was,  in  Camden's 
ti^me  called  Little  England,  beyond  Wales  j  and 
Oiraldus,  fpeaking  of  the  Flemifh  fettled  here 
fays,  they  are  a  ftout  refolute  nation,  very  cfFen! 
five  to  the  Welch  by  their  frequent  fkirmifhes  = 
and  obferves,  that  they  were  much  inured  to  the 
cloathing  trade,  and  to  merchandize,  and  ready 
to  mcreale  their  ftock  by  any  labour  and  hazard^ 
both  by  fea  and  land.  The  Fleming's  way,  or 
xoad,  a  work  performed  by  them,  may  be  ftill  fcea 
extended  through  a  long  traa  of  ground.  The 
Welch,  who  were  not  well  pleafed  with  this  co- 
iony,  frequently  attempted  to  drive  them  out,  bv 
ravaging  and  fpoiling  their  borders,  but  without 

l.u\  iVl^.l""''^^^'''  "P°"  C^mdcn  informs 
us,  that  all  Wales,  with  their  united  force,  have 
leveral  times  invaded  their  country,  but  th^  Flem- 
ings maintained  their  ground,  and  Rhos  is  ftiU 
inhabited  by  their  defcendants,  who  may  fliU 
be  diftinguifhed  by  their  fpeech  and  cuftoms. 

1  he  prmcipal  rivers  of  Pembroke/hire  are,  the 
Teivy,  the  Clethy,  and  the  Dougledve.  The 
Teivy  rifes  in  CaermarthenlTiire,  and^  running 
fouth-weft,  feparates  Cardiuanihire  from  Caer- 
marthenfhire  and  Pembrokefliire,  and  falls  into 
the  Irifh   fea,  by  the  moft  northern  extrerr.ity  of 
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this  county  ;  but  this  river  waflies  only  a  fmall 
part  of  Pembrokeftiire. 

The  Clethy  rifes  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  this- 
county,  called  Vrennybawr,  fome  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Newport,  and  running  fouth,  falls  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Dougledye,  near  its  conflux  with 
the  bay  of  the  fea,  called  by  the  Englifti  Milford- 
Haven,  but  by  the  Welch  Aber-dau  Gledheu,  or 
the  Haven  with  two  fwords. 

The  name  of  Dougledye  is  a  corruption  of  the 
original  Britifh  words  Dau  Gledheu,  or  two  fwords. 
This  river  rifes  to  the  fouth  of  Fifgard,  and 
running  fouth-eaft  and  fouth,  pafTes  by  Haverford- 
Weft,  and  falls  with  the  river  Clethy  into  Milford 
Haven. 

The  Icfs  confiderable  rivers  are  the  Gwaine, 
the  Biran,  the  Kiog,  the  Nevern,  and  the  Rad- 
ford. 

The  airofPembrokefhire  is  efteemed  very  falu- 
brlous,  and  the  foil  is  fertile,  for  here  are  but  fev/ 
mountains,  and  thefe,  which  are  chiefly  feated  in 
the  north-eaft  part  of  the  county,  yield  good  paf- 
ture  for  cattle  and  (lieep  :  towards  the  fea-coaft, 
the  land  extends  into  rich  meadows  and  corn- 
iields.  The  countrv  abounds  with  horned  cattle, 
iTieep,  goats,  and  wild  fowl  of  various  kinds,  fome 
of  which  are  feldom  feen  in  any  other  part  of  Bri- 
tain. 'I'hcfe  are  migratory  fea-birds,  that  breed 
in  the  ifle  of  Ramfcy,  and  the  adjoining  rocks,  call- 
ed the  Bifhop  and  his  Clerks.  Thither  yearly  re- 
fort,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  fuch  flocks  of 
birds  of  feveral  forts,  as  appear  incredible  to  thofe 
who  have  not  feen  them.  They  come  to  thefe 
rocks  in  the  night-time,  and  leave  them  alfo  in 
the  night ;  for  in  the  evening  the  rocks  fhall  be 
covered  with  them,  and  the  next  morning  not  a 
bird  is  to  be  feen.  In  the  fame  manner  not  a  fm- 
gle  bird  (hall  appear  in  the  evening,  and  the  next 
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morning,  the  rocks  fhail  be  covered  with  tliem. 
They  alio  commonly  make  a  vilit  about  Chrift- 
mas,  ftayingaweek  or  longer,  and  then  take  their 
leave  till  breeding-time.  Among  theie  birds  are 
the  eligug,  razor-bill,  puffing  and  harry-birj. 
The  eligug  lays  but  one  egg,  which,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  puffin  and  razor-bill,  is  as  big  as  a 
duck's,  but  longer  and  fmaller  at  one  end.  She 
never  leaves  this  egg  till  it  is  hatched,  nor  then 
till  the  young  one  is  able  to  follow  her,  and  (he  is 
all  this  time  fed  by  the  male.  This  and  the  razor- 
bill, breed  upon  the  bare  rocks,  without  any  fort 
of  neft.  The  puffin  and  the  harry-bird  breed  in 
holes,  and  commonly  in  thofe  of  the  rabbits  ;  but 
fometimes  they  dig  holes  with  their  beaks.  The 
harry-birds  are  never  feen  on  land,  but  v.'hen 
taken.  All  the  four  kinds  cannot  raife  themfelves 
to  fly  away  when  they  are  on  land,  and  therefore 
they  creep  or  waddle  to  the  clifts,  and  throwing 
themfelves  off,  take  wing.  The  eligug  is  the 
fame  bird,  which  they  call  in  Cornwall  a  Kid- 
daw,  and  in  Yorkfliire  a  Skout.  The  razor-biii 
is  the  merre  of  Cornwall.  The  puffin  is  the 
artickduck  ofClufius,and  the  harry-birJthe  fhire- 
water  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 

The  fea-fand  in  feveral  parts  on  thecoafl  of  this 
county,  havingbeea  formerly  wafhed  away  atdiffer- 
ent  times,  by  a  long  continuance  of  flormy  weather, 
difcovercd  very  large  trees,  fome  of  which  having 
been  felled,  lay  at  full  length,  while  the  trunks 
of  others  flood  upright  in  the  places  where  they 
grew.  Thefe  trees  lay  fo  thick,  and  in  fuch  num- 
bers, that  the  fliore,  for  a  conliderable  fpace,  ap- 
peared like  a  foreit  cut  down.  On  thefe  trees 
were  as  plainly  the  marks  of  the  axe,  as  if  they  had 
been  but  jufl  felled  ;  but  the  wood  was  become  as 
hard  and  black  as  ebony.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
great  part  of  the  coafl  of  this  county  was  ancient- 
M  2  ly 
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ly  a  forefl:,  upon  v/hich  the  fea  broke  in,  and  a{ 
length  covered  it  with  fand. 

We  find  no  account  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions that  grow  wild  in  this  county,  except  that 
near  St.  David's,  they  gather  in  the  Tpring  a  kind 
of  alga,  or  fea-wced,  of  which  they  make  a  fort 
of  food,  called  in  Welch  Lhavan,  and  in  Englifli 
Black  Butter.  Having  wailicd  it  clean,  they  lay 
it  to  fweat  between  two  flat  flones,  then  fhred  it 
fmall,  and  knead  it  well,  like  dough  for  bread, 
and  afterwards  make  it  up  into  great  balls  or  rolls, 
which  fome  eat  raw,  and  others  fry  with  oat-meal 
and  butter.  It  is  accounted  excellent  againft  all 
diftempers  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  fome  af- 
firm, that  they  have  been  relieved  by  it  in  the 
iharpeft  fits  of  the  ftone. 

This  county  is  divided  Into  feven  hundreds,  and 
contains  the  city  of  St.  David's,  and  the  fevea 
following  market  towns,  Fifgard,  Haverford-weft, 
Killgarring,  Newport,  Pembroke,  Tenby,  and 
Whiilon.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  diocefe  of  St.  David's,  and  has  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  pariflies.  It  fends  three  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  one  knight  of  the  fhire  for  the 
county,  one  reprefentative  for  the  borough  of 
Pembroke,  and  another  for  the  borough  of  Ha- 
verford-weft. 

On  entering  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  this  county 
from  Caermarthenfhire,  a  road  extends  fouth-weft 
by  fouth  to  Tenby,  or  Tenbigh,  which  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  fea-ihore,  and  has  a  good  harbour  for 
ftiips,  at  the  diftauce  of  two  hundred  and  eight 
miles  from  London.  It  was  formerly  fortified  with 
ftrong  walls  and  a  caftle,  but  they  are  now  both 
decayed.  The  ruins  of  the  caftle  are  ftill  remain- 
ing, and  within  its  view  are  the  ifles  of  Caldy  and 
Lundy,  which  are  feated  to  the  fouth-weft.     This 
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ftru6lure  was  well  fituated  for  the  defence  of  the 
town  and  the  bay.  It  was  built  by  the  Normans, 
and  was  taken  by  Rhys  ap  Gruffiydh,  prince  of 
South  Wales,  in  the  year  1152,  after  which  it 
was  frequently  contended  for  by  the  princes  of 
Wales.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
bailiff,  and,  except  Pembroke,  is  the  moft  agreea- 
ble of  all  the  towns  on  the  fea-coaft  of  South- 
Wales,  Befides  its  having  a  good  road  for  Ihip- 
ping,  it  has  a  commodious  quay,  a  large  fifliery  of 
herrings,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  to 
Ireland,  particularly  in  coals  ;  for  the  inhabitants 
fhip  off  yearly  from  hence  feven  or  eight  thoufand 
chaldrons  of  coal  and  culm,  and  the  coaft  of  the 
bay  abounds  in  iron  ftone.  This  town  was  an- 
ciently noted  for  a  fifhery  on  a  bank  called  Will's 
Mark,  in  Briftol  channel  ;  but  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants growing  rich,  they  forgot  the  old  marks  of 
their  fifliing-bank,  and  thus  loft  the  fifhery  ;  and 
though  fome  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  it 
again,  it  has  been  without  effeifl:.  It  has  a  mar- 
ket on  W^ednefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  five  fairs, 
held  on  Whitfun-Tuefday,  the  4th  of  May,  the 
20th  of  July,  the  20th  of  0£lober,  and  the  4th 
of  December,  for  horned-cattle,  horfes  and  fheep. 
Tenby  had  an  hofpital  or  lazer-houfe,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  endowed  at  the  fuppreilion 
with  2  1.  a  year. 

The  ifland  of  Caldey,  called  by  the  Welch 
Inifpir,  is  pretty  near  the  fhore,  and  the  north 
part  of  it  is  about  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tenby. 
On  this  little  ifland  the  mother  of  Robert  Fitz- 
Martin  founded  a  priory,  fubordinate  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Dogmael,  which  was  valued  at  the  difiblu- 
tion  at  5  1.   10  s.   1 1  d.  a  year. 

Over  againft  this   ifland,  and  at   a  greater  dif- 

tance   from   the    fhore,    is   the   Ifle    of   Lundy. 

This,  fays  Dr.  Gibfon,  is  the  larger  of  the  two, 
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and  yet  not  much  above  two  miles  long  and  a  mile"'' 
broad.  It  is  encompaffed  v/ith  rocks,  and  has  on- 
ly one  entrance,  which  is  lo  ftrait,  that  two  men 
can  hardly  walk  a-breaft.  It  is  full  of  good  paf- 
ture,  and  has  a  great  number  of  rabbits.  Pige- 
ons and  flerlings  flock  thither  in  prodigious  num- 
bers to  breed. 

Four  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Tenby  is  Man- 
NoRBEER  caftle,  which  is  feated  on  Briftol  channel, 
and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Normans,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  It 
■was  held  by  the  crown  from  the  time  of  king 
Henry  the  Firft,  to  the  reign  of  king  James  the 
firft,  who,  by  a  grant,  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  his  fon  king  Charles  the  Firft,  gave 
it  to  the  Bowens  of  Trelloyne,  from  whom  it  def-  | 
cended  by  marriage  to  the  Phillipfes.  Of  this  caf-  » 
tie  we  have  given  an  engraved  view.  i. 

Six  miles  weft  of  Tenby  is  Carew  caftle,  j 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  barony  of  Ca-  | 
revv,  which,  with  this  caftle,  was  given  as  a  por- 
tion in  marriage  with  Nefta,  the  daughter  of 
Rees,  prince  of  South  Wales,  to  Gerald  de  Car-  5 
rio,  whofe  defcendants,  by  the  name  of  Carew, 
enjoyed  it  for  feveral  generations,  till  Sir  Edmund 
Carew  mortgaged  it  to  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  and 
afterwards  it  was  forfeited  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  by 
whom  the  barony  and  caftle  were  granted  by  leafes 
for  terms  of  year,  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  and  feve- 
ral others.  The  remainder  of  thefe  terms  were 
purchafed  by  Sir  John  Carew,  kinfman  and  heir 
of  the  above  Sir  Edmund,  to  whom  king  Charles 
the  Firft  reftored  the  fee-ftmple  and  inheritance, 
and  from  whom  it  defcended  to  its  prefent  poflef- 
for  of  the  fame  family.  It  ftands  near  an  arm  of 
Milford-Haven,  and  moft  of  the  walls  being  pret- 
ty entire,  the  engraved  view  we  have  given  of  it, 
will  fhew  that  it  was  not  only  a  very  ftrong,  but 
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a  beautiful  caftle,  conftdering  the  time  in   which 
it  was  built. 

Nine  miles  to  the  weft  of  Tenby  is  Pem- 
broke, which  ftands  upon  a  creek  of  Milford- 
Havcn,  in  the  moft  pleafant  part  of  all  Wales, 
two  hundred  and  feventeen  miles  weft  by  north  of 
London.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient 
Britifh  word  Penvro,  a  cape  or  promontory.  It 
is  the  county  town,  and  has  two  handfome  bridges, 
over  two  fmall  rivers  that  run  into  a  creek,  which 
forms  the  weft  fide  of  the  promontory.  It  is  well 
inhabited,  and  has  many  good  houfes,  and  three 
parifh  churches,  St.  Michael's,  St.  Mary's,  and 
St.  Nicholas's.  Here  is  alfo  a  cuftom-houfc.  A- 
mong  the  inhabitants  are  feveral  merchants,  who, 
favoured  by  the  fituation  of  the  place,  em- 
ploy near  two  hundred  fail  on  their  own  ac- 
count, fo  that,  next  to  Caermarthen,  it  is  the  lar- 
geft  and  richeft  town  in  South- Wales.  It  has 
one  long  ftrait  ftreet,  upon  a  narrow  part  of  a 
rock,  and  the  above-mentioned  rivers  feem  to  be 
two  arms  of  Milford- Haven,  which  ebbs  and 
flows  clofe  to  the  town.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  bailiit,  and  burgeftes,  and  was  anciently 
fortified  with  walls  and  a  magnificent  caftle,  firft 
built  by  Arnulph  de  Montgomery,  brother  to  the 
carl  of  Shrewfbury,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Firft,  It  is  feated  on  a  beautiful  rock,  at  the  weft 
end  of  the  town.  In  this  rock  under  the  chapel 
is  a  vault  called  Wogan,  remarkable  for  a  very 
fine  echo  :  this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  ftore 
room  for  the  garrifon,  there  beinga  ftair-cafe  lead- 
ing into  it  from  the  caftle.  This  ftru6ture  being 
burnt  a  few  years  after  it  was  erected,  it  was  re- 
built by  Owen,  the  fon  of  Cadogan  of  Blethim. 
It  is  remarkable  for  being  thebnth-piace  of  H;;nry 
the  Seventh,  and  for  the  brave  defence  made  by 
the  garrifon  for  king  Charles  the  Firft.  For  lae 
M  4  fatisfaclioft 
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fatisfa£l'ion  of  the  curious  reader,  we  have  given 
a  view  of  this  ftrudure  in  its  prefent  (late.  The 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
tawn,  beyond  the  caftle,  is  no  more  than  a  part  of 
the  church  formerly  belonging  to  a  Benedictine 
priory,  called  St.  Nicholas  of  Monkton,  which 
was  founded  in  the  year  iog8,  by  Arnulph  de 
Montgomery,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  given  to  the? 
abbey  of  St.  Martin  of  Sayes  in  Normandy.  This 
being  a  cell  to  a  foreign  abbey  was  feized  by  king 
Edward  the  Third  during  his  wars  with  France. 
King  Henry  the  Third  reftored  it.  Afterwards 
it  was  feized  again,  and  given  by  king  Henry  the 
Sixth  to  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who 
made  it  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  Pem- 
broke has  given  the  title  of  earl  to  the  feveral  no- 
ble families  of  Montgomery  de  Clare,  Marfhat 
de  Valence,  and  Rafting.  John,  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  both 
ions  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  were  earls  of 
Pembroke.  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suftblk, 
was  marquis  of  this  place.  Jafper  of  Hatfield, 
half  brother  to  king  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  after  him  two  of  the  family  of 
Herbert.  Then  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  fon 
to  king  Edward  the  Third.  Anna  Boleyn  (af- 
terwards king  Henry  the  Eighth's  queen)  was 
marchionefs  of  Pembroke.  Andlaftly,  king  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  conferred  this  earldom  on  the  Her- 
berts, who  ftill  enjoy  it.  Near  this  town  was  an  , 
hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  j 
v/as  valued  at  the  fupprelfion  at  only  i  I.  6  s.  8  d.  |, 
per  annum.  Pembroke  fends  only  one  member 
to  parliament,  and  has  a  good  market  on  Satur- 
days, with  four  fairs,  held  on  the  14th  of  May, 
Trinity-Monday,  the  10th  of  July,  and  the  25th 
of  September,  tor  horned  cattle,  horfes,  iheep^i-i 
and  cloth.  •' 
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Near  Stackpoole  Boilier,  upon  the  fea-coaft, 
not  far  from  Pembroke,  is  a  pool  of  water  called 
BosHERSTOK-Meer,  fo  deep,  that  it  could  never 
be  founded,  yet  before  a  ftorm,  it  is  faid  to  bub- 
ble, foam,  and  iriake  a  noife  fo  loud  as  to  be  heard 
^t  feveral  miles  diftance.  The  banks  are  of  no 
great  circumference  at  the  top  ;  but  broader  down- 
wards, and  at  a  confiderable  depth,  is  a  great  breach 
towards  the  fea,  which  is  about  a  furlong  diftant, 
and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  fubterraneous  commu- 
nication with  it. 

Milfcrd-Havent  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
the  bell  harbour  in  Great-Britain,  and  as  fafe  and 
fpacious  as  any  in  Europe.  It  has  fixteen  deep 
and  fafe  creeks,  five  bays,  and  thirteen  roads,  all 
diitinguifhed  by  their  feveral  names,  in  which  it 
is  faid,  that  a  thoufand  fail  of  fliips  may  ride  ia 
perfeil  fecurity,  and  at  a  fuiScient  diftance  from 
each  other ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  in  failing  ia 
or  out  with  the  tide,  either  by  day  or  by  night, 
from  whatever  point  the  wind  may  happen  to 
blow;  and  if  a  fhip  in  diftrefs  comes  in  without 
either  anchor  or  cable,  fhe  may  run  aihoreon  foft 
ooze,  and  there  lie  fafe  till  fhe  is  refitted.  The 
fpring-tide  rifes  in  this  harbour  thirty-fix  feet;  fo 
that  fhips  may  at  any  time  be  laid  afhore.  Dai? 
harbour  is  a  ready  out-let  for  fmall  vefTels,  where 
they  may  ride  in  two  or  three  fathoms  at  low  wa- 
ter. In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  before  the 
Spanifli  invafion,  tv/o  forts  were  begun  at  the  en- 
trance of  Milford- Haven,  one  on  each  fide,  cal- 
led Nangle,  and  Dale  bloclc-houfes,  but  they  were 
not  then  finilhed.  The  Stack-rock  rifes  here  a- 
bove  water,  lying  near  the  middle  of  the  entrance 
between  Nangle  and  Dale.  Penermouth  is  the 
opening  of  that  branch  of  the  haven,  on  which 
the  town  of  Pembroke  is  feated,  and  where  the 
cuftom-houfe  of  Milford  is  kept.  The  breadth  of 
IvI  5  the 
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the  entrance  between  rock  and  rock  is  but  two 
hundred  yards  at  high  water,  and  a  hundred  and 
twelve  at  low  water.  There  is  a  ridge  of  rocky 
ground  that  has  the  name  of  Carrs,  which  runs 
almofl  acrofs  Milford-Haven,  from  Peter-church 
towards  Llanftadwell,  where  it  renders  the  land- 
ing-place difficult  to  ftraogers,  from  its  not  ap- 
pearing at  low-water.  Nayland  is  the  place 
where  they  bring  woollen  yarn  from  Ireland,  and 
there  fait  is  alfo  refined  and  conveyed  from  thence 
over  the  whole  country.  Laurreny  is  the  place 
where  large  fhips  take  in  coal  and  culm,  which 
are  brought  in  barges  from  Crefwell  at  low- 
water.  Veins  of  coppor-ore  have  been  obferved 
in  the  fea-cliffs,  fome  of  which  of  the  grey  and 
purple  kind,  are  very  rich  ;  there  are  alfo 
fome  yellow  and  fulphureous,  but  none  of  them 
were  ever  properly  wrought.  The  great  plenty 
of  lime-ftone  about  this  haven,  gives  the  inhabi- 
tants an  opportunity  of  improving  the  ground,  and 
rendering  the  land  more  fruitful  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  county.  The  great  excellency  and 
utility  of  this  harbour  is,  that  in  an  hour's  time  a 
fhipmaybeinoroutof  it,and  in  the  way  between  the 
Land's-end  and  Ireland.  As  it  lies  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Severn,  a  fliip,  iji  eight  or  ten  hours,  may 
be  over  on  the  ccaft  of  Ireland,  or  off  the  Land's- 
end  in  the  Englifli-channel ;  and  a  veffel  may  get 
^out  of  this  place  to  the  vvcfh,  much  fooner  than 
from  either  Plymouth  or  Falmouth.  This  har- 
bour has  been  greatly  improved  by  new  works  at 
the  expence  of  the  government. 

We  fhall  now  return  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
county  where  we  firft  entered  it ;  when  returning 
wefb  by  north,  we  come  to  Narberth,  a  town 
feated  on  the  eailern  fide  of  the  county,  fix 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Tenby,  in  the  road  to 
Biivc: ford- Well.     It  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  liill, 
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two  hundred  and  nine  miles  weft  by  north  of  Lon- 
don, and  has  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  and  five 
fairs,  held  on  the  2Lft  of  March,  the  4th  of 
June,  the  5th  of  July,  the  26th  of  September, 
and  the  nth  of  December,  for  horned  cattle, 
horfes  and  fheep.  This  town  had  a  caftle,  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Sir  Andrew  Perrot,  whofe  an- 
ceftor  left  Normandy  with  William  the  Conque- 
ror. Of  the  remains  of  this  ftrudure  we  have 
given  a  view. 

Four  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Narberth  is  the 
caftleof  Llehaiden,  which  is  feated  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  was  the  principal  feat  of  the  bifhop  of  St. 
David's,  who  from  this  caftle  takes  his  barony. 
About  the  year  1514,  Edward  Vaughan,  bifhop 
of  St.  David's,  repaired  it,  and  built  a  chapel  in 
it;  but  in  the  year  ibi6,  bifhop  Richard  Mil- 
bourn,  procured  a  licence  from  the  archbiftiop  of 
Canterbury  to  de.molifh  it ;  the  lead  and  a  great 
part  of  the  other  materials  having  been  fold  by 
fome  of  his  predeceffors.  However,  great  part  of 
the  walls  are  ftill  ftanding,  and  may  continue  for 
ages  in  their  prefent  condition  ;  and  of  thefe  we 
have  given  an  engraved  view. 

Seven  miles  to  the  north-v.'eftwaru  of  Narberth 
is  "VVhiston,  or  Wiston",  a  town  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  bailift's,  but  is  a  mean  place.  It  has 
a  market  on  Saturday?,  and  a  fair  on  the  8ih  of 
November,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle  and  fhecp. 

Haverford-West,  called  by  the  Welch 
Hwlfordh,  Is  feated  four  miles  and  a  half  fouth- 
weft  of  \Vhifton,  and  nine  miles  weft  of  Nar- 
berth, on  the  fide  of  a  hill  which  forms  part  of 
tlie  weft  bank  of  the  river  Dougledye,  and  is  a 
neat,  well  built,  populous  place,  governed  by  a 
mayor,  a  flicriff,  a  town-clerk,  two  bailiffs,  fer- 
jcants  at  mace,  and  other  officers,  and  fends  one 
mcaibcr  to  parliament.  The  tov;a  is  a  county  of 
:M  6  itfelf,. 
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itfelf,  and  the  mayor  is  coroner,  efcheator,  and 
clerk  of  the  markets  within  its  precindls.  It  was 
formerly  fortified  with  a  rampart  and  a  caftle,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  by  Gilbert,  earl  of  Clare: 
this  caftle  had  an  outer  gate,  with  two  portcul- 
lifes,  and  an  inward  gate  :  the  walls  were  fortified 
with  feveral  towers,  and  it  was  one  of  thofe  pof- 
fefled  by  the  Flemings,  when  they  firfl:  came  into 
Dyvet,  or  Pembrokefhire;  but  the  fortifications 
were  demolifhed  in  the  civil  wars  under  Charles 
the  Firft.  Here  was  alfo  a  priory  of  Black  ca- 
rons,  founded  by  Robert  de  Haverford,  who  gave 
to  it  feveral  churches  and  tythes  in  his  barony  of 
Haverford,  all  which  king  Edward  the  Third  con- 
firmed to  them.  About  feventy  years  ago  an  ef- 
figy was  dug  up,  which  feemed  to  reprefent  a  bi- 
fhop,  and  is  fupnoied  to  be  that  of  David  Cher- 
bury,  bifhop  of  Dromore  in  Ireland,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Brecknock,  who,  by  his  laft  will,  da- 
ted the  9th  uf  November,  14.26,  ordered  that  he 
fhoulc!  be  interred  here,  and  left  a  legacy  towards 
rebuilding  ibe  cloyfters  of  this  priory.  Of  this- 
pricry,  together  with  the  above  caftle,  we  have 
given  an  engraved  view.  Without  the  town  was 
a  houfe  of  Black  friars.  The  houfes  are  well 
built  and  well  inhabited,  and  the  people  enjoy  a 
good  trade.  Here  the  afiizes  are  held,  and  the 
county-jail  kept.  The  town  enjoys  feveral  privi- 
leges, and  has  its  own  courts.  There  are  three 
parifh  churches  within  the  town,  and  one  in  the 
fuburbs.  St.  Mary's  church  in  the  town  is  a  very 
neat  building,  with  a  curious  fpire.  Here  is  alfo 
i\  commodious  quay  for  fliips  of  burthen,  a  cuf- 
tcm-houfe,  and  a  fine  ftone  bridge  over  the  Dou- 
gledye,  with  a  good  free- fchool,  a  charity-fchool 
for  boys  and  gin*,  and  an  alms-houfe.  It  is  a  rich 
trading  place,  and  tke  town  and  neighbourhood 
abound  wiih  'rentry,  who  render  it  one  of  the  po- 
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liteft  places  in  Wales.  It  has  a  market  on  Tuef- 
days  and  Saturdays,  for  cattle  and  provifions,  and 
fix  fairs,  held  on  May  12,  June  12,  July  18, 
September  4,  September  24,  and  Odlober  1 8, 
for  horned  cattle,   horfes,  fheep,  kc. 

At  Slebech,  north-eaft  of  Haverford-Wefi-, 
Wize,  and  Walter  his  fon,  founded  a  preceptory 
of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  before 
the  year  1301,  which  at  the  difTolution  was  en- 
dowed with  the  annual  revenue  of  2 1 1  1.  9  s.  1 1  d. 

Three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Haverford-Weft  is 
PiCTON-caftle,  which  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
built  in  the  time  of  William  Rufu^,  by  Williani 
'de  Pi£lon,  a  Norman  knight.  For  want  of  ifTue 
male,  it  defcended  from  the  Pistons  to  the  Wo- 
gans,  then  to  the  Dones,  and  laftly  to  the  Phi- 
lipfes  of  Kylfant,  in  whofe  family  it  continued 
eight  generations,  and  was  lately  the  manfion- 
houfe  of  Erafmus  Philips,  Bart.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  caftle  continues  entire,  and  has  been  al- 
ways inhabited,  though  moft  of  the  other  caftles 
in  Wales  have  been  demoliflied.  It  was  garrifon- 
ed  by  Sir  Richard  Philips,  for  king  Charles  the 
Firft  in  the  civil  wars,  and  held  out  a  long  fieo^e. 
It  is  a  very  ftrong,  handfome  ftrudlure,  confider- 
ing  the  lime  in  which  it  was  eredled,  as  appears 
from  the  engraved  viev/  we  have  given  of  it. 

To  the  fouth  of  Haverford-Weft,  and  on  the 
north  fide  of  iVlilford -Haven,  is  Pyllos,  where 
Adam  de  Riipe,  about  the  year  i2co,  founded  a 
priory,  and  placed  in  it  monks  of  the  order  of 
Tyron;  but  in  timethefe  monks  forfook  the  ftriift 
difcipline  enjoined  them  by  their  founder,  and  be- 
came common  Benedictines.  This  houfe  was  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Budoc,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  fubordinate  to  tiie  abbey  of  St.  Doo-ma- 
el.  At  the  difTolution  its  annual  revenues  amount- 
ed to  67  1,  15  s.  3d,. 
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From  hence  a  road  extends  fouth-weft  and  weft 
fourteen  miles  to  St.  David's,  which  has  the  ti- 
tle of  a  city,  on  account  of  its  being  the  fee  of 
a  bifhop,  though  it  is  only  a  poor  village.  It  is 
fituated  about  a  mile  from  the  extremity  of  a  large 
naked  promontory,  which  projedls  with  a  very 
high  front  into  the  Irifh  fea.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  town,  and  the  Oilapitarum  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  after  which  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Menevia.  Here  St.  Patrick  is  faid  to 
have  founded  a  monaftery,  and  to  have  dedicated 
it  to  St.  Andrew,  about  the  year  470.  Hither  St. 
David  tranflated  the  archbifliopric  of  Wales  from 
Caerleon,  about  the  year  577,  and  here  he  built  a 
cathedral,  and  became  its  firft  archbifhop.  After 
his  death  it  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  the  city 
alfo  took  his  name.  This  fee  enjoyed  the  archbi- 
fliopric till  about  the  year  930,  when  archblfliop 
Sampfon  withdrawing  from  his  province  on  ac- 
count of  a  peftilential  difeafe  which  then  raged 
here,  carried  the  pall  with  him  to  Dole  in  Brittai- 
ny :  yet  after  this  the  archbifhops  of  this  fee  are 
faid  to  have  confecrated  the  Welch  bifhops,  and 
to  have  been  primates  of  Wales,  till  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  Firft,  when  Bernard,  a  Norman 
being  made  archbifhop,  profefled  fubje£lion  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  as  his  metropolitan* 
At  the  fupprefTion  this  bifhopric  was  valued  at 
426  1.  2  s.  I  d.  per  annum.  The  cathedral  and 
palace  were  feated  within  a  mile  of  the  fea,  and 
within  view  (in  clear  weather)  of  the  Irifh  hills. 
They  are  inclofed  with  a  vvallof  flone  one  thoufand 
one  hundred  yards  in  circumference.  In  this  clofe 
ftand  the  cathedral,  the  palace,  and  the  houfes  of 
the  dignitaries,  feme  of  v>^hich  are  habitable,  and 
others  in  ruins.  The  entrance  is  by  four  gates,  the 
principal  of  which  leads  from  the  town.  In  this 
gate  the  bifhops  for-raerly  hgld  their  courts.    The 
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old  church  was  taken  down,  and  the  prefent  ca- 
thedral (dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  and  St.  David) 
was  begun  by  bifliop  Peter  de  Lein  in  11 80, 
and  compleated  by  his  fucceflbrs.  It  is  a  vene- 
rable flrudlure  three  hundred  feet  in  length ;  the 
diftance  from  the  weft  door  to  the  entrance  of  the 
choir  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet ;  from  the 
choir  to  the  altar  is  eighty  feet ;  the  breadth  of 
the  body  of  the  fide  ifles  is  feventy-two  feet,  that 
of  the  weft  front  is  feventy-fix  feet,  and  the 
length  of  the  great  crofs-ifle,  from  north  to  fouth, 
is  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  j  the  height  of  the 
middle  ifle  to  the  vaulting  is  fifty- four  feet ;  and 
over  the  middle  of  the  church  is  a  tower  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty- feven  feet  high.  The  weft  end  of 
the  church  is  in  tolerable  repair,  but  the  eaft  end 
has  fufFered  greatly  from  time  and  negle<Sl,  the 
roof  having  fallen  in.  The  bifliop's  palace  is  now 
a  large  magnificent  piece  of  ruins,  of  which  only 
the  walls  are  ftanding.  It  was  built  by  bifhop 
Henry  Gower,  about  the  year  1335,  and  had  a 
hall  eighty-eight  feet  long  and  thirty  broad,  with 
another  fifty-eight  feet  long  and  twenty-three 
broad,  and  the  apartments  were  proportionably 
grand  and  noble.  Of  the  remains  of  this  church 
and  palace,  we  have  given  a  view  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  curious  reader.  There  is  no  dean  be- 
longing to  the  cathedral  of  this  place;  but  here  is 
a  precentor,  who  has  the  power  of  adean,  a  chan- 
cellor, a  treafurer,  four  archdeacons,  nineteen 
prebendaries,  eight  vicars  choral,  four  chorifters, 
and  other  officers. 

In  1369,  John,  duke  of  Lancafter,  Blanch 
his  wife,  and  Adam  Hutton,  bifhop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, founded  here  a  college  for  a  mafter  and  fe- 
ven priefts,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and 
endowed,  at  the  diflblution,  with  the  annual  re- 
venue of  III  1.  16  s»  ^d, 
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In  fliort,  St.  David's  was  anciently  a  confiJer- 
able  city,  encompufTed  with  walls,  which  are  now 
demoliflied  ;  but  from  its  wild  and  bleak  fitua- 
tion,  with  the  barrennefs  of  the  country  near  it, 
has  become  fo  defertcd,  that  it  has  neither  market 
nor  fair.  In  the  fea,  before  this  promontory,  are 
five  or  fix  rocks,  called  the  Bifnop  and  his  Clerks, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  as  being  cover- 
ed with  wild  fowl,  and  are  much  dreaded  by  fai- 
lors,  many  fhips  having  been  wrecked  upon  them. 
Near  St.  David's  head  is  alfo  an  iiland,  called 
Ramlliy  iHand,  which,  on  the  eaft,  fhoots  out  in 
a  high  promontory,  but  on  the  weft  is  level  and 
fruitful,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  inhabited  by  fo 
many  faints,  that  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand 
are  faid,  in  ancient  hiftories,  to  lie  interred  there. 
Though  now,  the  pafTage  between  South-Britain 
and  Ireland  is  at  Holyhead,  in  the  ifle  of  Angle- 
fey,  it  was  formerly  at  this  place,  from  which  the 
paflage  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  both  (hotter, 
fafer,  and  more  convenient,  for  thofe  who  have 
bufinefs  to  tranfadl  on  the  coafl. 

On  a  clifF  which  hangs  over  the  fea,  about  the 
diftance  of  half  a  mile  from  St.  David's,  is  a 
ftone  fo  large,  that  it  is  faid  a  hundred  oxen  could 
not  drag  it  away  ;  it  is  called  by  the  Welch  Y 
Maen  Sigl,  or  the  Rocking-ftone,  from  its  having 
been  mounted  upon  other  ftones  about  three  feet 
high,  and  placed  in  fuch  an  equilibrium,  that  a 
man  might  move  it  with  one  finger  from  fide  to 
fide;  but  the  parliament  foldiers,  in  the  civil 
wars  under  Charles  the  Firft,  coniidering  this 
ftone  as  an  objeil  of  fuperftition,  deftroyed  its 
equipoife,  and  rendered  it  immoveable. 

At  a  place  anciently  called  Vallis  Rosina, 
fuppofed  to  be  fituated  near  iVlenevia,  St.  David, 
foou  after  the  year  519,  built  a  monaftery  for 
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monks,  whom  he  requiied  to  fupport  themfelves 
with  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  yet  to  fpend 
a  confiderable  part  of  every  day  in  prayer,  read- 
ing and  meditation. 

From  St.  David's  a  road  extends  fifteen  miles 
north-eaft  to  Fiscard,  or  Fishcard,  which  is 
feated  on  a  lleep  clifF  on  the  fea-fhore,  in  the 
road  from  St.  David's  to  Cardigan,  and  derives  its 
Englifh  name  from  a  hfherv,  probably  of  herrings, 
at  this  place  ;  but  it  is  called  by  the  Welch  Aber 
Gwaine,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Gvvainc,  from  its 
iituation  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Gwaine,  in- 
to the  fea,  which  here  forms  a  fpacious  bay.  It 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  bailiff,  and  other  of- 
ficers ;  and  here  veitels  may  lie  fafely  in  five  or 
fix  fathoms  water,  if  they  have  good  tackle,  for 
the  ground  is  a  flrong  blue  clay  and  fand  ;  but 
when  the  winds  are  northerly,  they  muft  lie  clofe 
in  fhore.  The  inhabitants  have  a  good  trade  in 
herrings,  and  annually  cure,  between  Fifcard  and 
Newport,  above  a  thoufand  barrels  of  them.  The 
adjacent  country  abounds  in  corn,  and  the  town 
has  a  market  on  Fridays,  but  no  fairs. 

Nine  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Fifcard  is  New- 
Port,  which  is  called  in  Welch  Trevdraeth, 
which  fignifies  the  town  in  the  fand.  It  ftands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nevern,  which  falls  in- 
to the  bay  of  Newport,  and  was  built  by  Martin 
de  Tours,  whofe  pofterity  made  it  a  corporation, 
governed  by  a  portrieve  and  bailiff.  They  alfo 
built  a  caftle  above  the  town,  which  was  their 
chief  feat,  in  the  year  1215.  It  was  afterwards 
in  a  manner  demoliOied  by  Llewellyn,  prince  of 
South  Wales,  it  being  then  poffeffed  by  the  Flem- 
ings. Jn  procefs  of  time  it  came  to  the  family  of 
the  Owens,  who  alfo  became  lords  of  Kemaes  ; 
and  for  want  of  ilTue  male  fell  to  John  Lang- 
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fiorne,  of  Laurithan,  Gent,  and   to  Mrs,  LIoyd,t 
of  Brownwith,  who   lately    had  it  in   their   pof-l 
lefSon.     Of  this    caftle,  which   is  now  ruinous,'' 
we  have  given    an    engraved  view.      The  town 
is    large,    but   the  buildings    are   mean ;    it  has, 
however,  a  handfome  church,  and  the  inhabitants 
have    fome    trade    to    Ireland  :    notwithftanding 
which  it  is  a  poor  place,  chiefly  fupported  by  paf- 
fengers   to  and   from    Ireland.     In   the  bay  is   a 
quarry  of  flates,  which  fupplies  all  this  coaft,  and 
iiot  far /rom  thence  is  a  vein  of  allum  earth.     It 
has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  27th 
of  June,  for  cattle,  horfes,  and  fheep.     In  this 
town  was  anciently  a  houfe  of  Auguftine  friars. 

At  Nevern,  near  Newport,  is  a  rude  ftone  in 
the  church-yard,  pitched  upon  one  end,  and  about 
fix  feet  high,  on  which  is  an  infcription,  fuppofed  _ 
to  refer  to  a  Roman  foldier,  and  is  thus  read,  vi-  j 
TELLiANi  EMERITI.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
fame  church-yard,  is  ercifled  a  very  handfome  pil- 
lar, like  the  fliaft  or  upright  beam  of  a  crofs.  It 
is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  about  two  feet  broad, 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  neat- 
ly carved  on  all  fides  with  certain  endlefs  knots, 
about  thirty-one  in  number,  and  all  of  them  dif- 
ferent. The  top  is  covered  with  a  crofs  ftone,  be- 
low which  is  a  crofs  carved  on  the  eaft  and  weft 
fides  J  and  about  the  middle  are  fome  uncouth  let- 
ters, which  are  perhaps  the  initial  letters  of  the 
names  of  thofe  perfons  who  ere£led  the  crofs. 

Near  Pentere  Evau,  in  Nevern  parifti,  arc 
feveral  rude  ftones,  placed  upon  one  end  in  a 
circular  order.  In  the  midft  of  the  circle,  which 
is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  is  a 
rude  ftone  of  a  prodigious  fize,  it  being  about 
eighteen  feet  in  height,  nine  in  breadth,  and  three 
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feet  thick,  fupported  on  three  ftone  pillars  about 
eight  feet  high,  with  five  others,  which  feem  at 
prefent  of  no  ufe,  they  being  too  fhort  to  bear 
any  part  of  the  weight  of  the  top  ftone.  A  part 
of  this  ftone,  above  ten  feet  long  and  five  broad, 
is  broken  off,  and  feems  to  be  more  than  twenty 
oxen  can  draw.  The  ground  beneath  is  paved 
with  flag-ftones.  This  is  called  by  the  Welch  Y 
Groralech,  which  fignifies  bowing  to  a  ftone; 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  this  was  a 
place  of  worfhip,  as  were  all  the  other  circular 
ftones  of  the  fame  kind  in  Great-Britain  and  Ire- 
land. This  has  been  more  particularly  proved, 
with  refpedl  to  the  ftone  circles  in  Cornwall.  It 
is  fufficient  to  add,  that  Dr.  James  Garden,  for- 
merly profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Aberdeen,  has  taken 
notice  of  thefe  circular  monuments  in  Scotland, 
and  has  rendered  it  exceeding  probable,  that  they 
were  the  temples  of  the  Druids.  We  have  given  a 
particular  defcription  of  feveral  of  thefe  ancient 
monuments  ;  and  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  they  are 
aftoniftiing  proofs  of  the  (kill  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, in  being  able  to  raife  ftones  of  fuch  immenfe 
weight,  and  to  fix  them  with  fuch  nicenefs,  and 
fo  exadl  an  equilibrium,  on  the  top  of  other  ftones. 
In  Nevern  parifti  there  is  another  monument, 
commonly  called  Lhech-y-drybedh,  that  is,  the 
Tripod,  and  fome  name  it  the  Altar-ftone.  It  is 
fomewhat  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  twelve 
yards  in  circumference,  placed  on  four  ftones,  one 
of  which  is  only  two  feet  high,  and  confequently 
bears  no  part  of  the  weight.  At  the  fouth  end, 
it  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  thicknefs,  but 
grows  gradually  thinner  at  the  other  end.  At  this 
end  there  is  a  furrow,  which  might  ferve  to  carry 
off  any  liquid  that  Ihould  run  down. 

Six 
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Six  miles  north-eaft  of  Newport  is  St.  Doc?-' 
JIAEl's,  a  village  on  a  promontory,  which  forms 
the  moft  northern  part  of  this  county,  and  is 
wafhed  on  one  fide  by  St.  George's  channel,  and 
the  other  by  the  mouth  of  the  Teivy.  Here  was 
a  priory  of  Benediitine  monks,  feated  by  that  ri- 
ver, in  a  \aie  encompafTed  with  hills,  founded 
by  Martin  de  Turribus,  a  Norman,  who  nrft  con- 
quered the  land  about  it,  called  Karnes,  or  Ke- 
mifn.  Robert,  the  fon  of  this  Martin,  endowed 
it  with  lands,  which  were  confirmed  to  the  monks 
by  king  Henry  the  Firft.  At  the  reformation 
king  Henry  the  Eighth  granted  it  to  one  Brad- 
fhaw,  referving  a  yearly  rent  to  himfclf  and  his 
fucceflbr,  and  in  this  family  it  remained  till  the 
year  1640,  when  it  was  fold  to  David  Parry,  of 
Naiodd  Trefawr,  Efq;  and  was  lately  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Mrs.  Anne  Parry. 

Four  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  above  ab- 
bey, and  a  little  more  than  two  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  Cardigan,  is  Killgarring,  or  KILGARA^f, 
which  is  feated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Teivy, 
and  is  governed  by  a  portrieve,  and  a  bailiff".  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  faid  to  have  been  erect- 
ed by  Gilbert  Strongbow,  earl  of  Strygyl  j  but 
others  think  its  foundation  was  laid  by  Roger  de 
Montgomery.  This,  as  well  as  many  other  caf- 
tles,  has  undergone  great  revolutions,  fuch  as  be- 
ing razed,  burnt  and  rebuilt,  during  inteftine 
broils,  as  well  as  in  the  wars  with  the  Englifh. 
The  ruins,  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraved 
view,  fhew,  that  it  has  formerly  been  a  ftrong 
place,  fome  of  the  walls  being  ftill  landing.  ]t 
is  at  prefent  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  family  of  the 
Prices.  The  town  is  now  reduced  into  one  flreet,. 
but  it  has  a  handfome  church,  and  a  market  on 
Wednefdays,  with  two  fairs,  one  held  on  the  21ft 
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of  Auguft  ;  and  the  other,  which  is  a  large  fair, 
on  the  1 2th  of  November,  for  cattle,  horfes  and 
pedlary. 

Here  is  a  falmon  fifhery,  and  alfo  a  remarkable 
falmon-leap  at  a  cataract  in  the  river.  The  fal- 
mon, in  its  way  up  the  river  from  the  fea,  no 
fooner  reaches  the  cataract,  than  it  forms  into  a 
curve,  by  bending  its  tail  to  its  mouth,  and  fome- 
times,  in  order  to  mount  with  the  greater  velo- 
city, Camden  fays,  holds  its  tail  between  its  teeth, 
then  fuddenly  difengaging  itfelf,  fprings  up  the 
precipice. 

This  county,  among  others,  has  produced  the 
following  great  men. 

AfTcrius  Mencvenfis,  by  fome  called  AfTer,  a 
learned  monk  in  the  ninth  century,  was  born,  as 
is  fuppofed,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke  ;  and  edu- 
cated in  the  monaftery  of  St.  David's  (in  Latin 
Menevia)  whence  he  derived  his  furname  of  Me- 
iievenfis.  He  was  a  diftinguifhcd  favourite  of 
king  Alfred  the  Great,  whom  he  alTifted  in  his 
ftudies,  and  who  beftowed  upon  him,  as  a  reward 
of  his  fervices,  the  bifhopric  of  Sherburn.  We 
are  farther  told,  that  itv/asby  his  advice  that  that 
prince  refounded  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He  wrote  the  life 
of  king  Alfred,  and  fome  other  trads. 

Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  a  voluminous  writer  in 
the  end  of  the  twelfth,  and  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  was  defcended  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily in  South  Wales,  and  born  in  the  caftle  of 
Mainarpir  near  Pembroke,  about  the  year  1146. 
He  received  his  education  partly  at  home,  and 
partly  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  (for  he  was  the  very  quin- 
telTence  of  vanity)  he  made  a  moft  furprizing  pro- 
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grefs  in  his  ftudies.  His  learning,  which,  how- 
ever, for  the  age  he  lived  in,  was  really  great,  and 
his  powerful  connections,  which  were  of  ftill 
more  confequence,  procured  him  fome  confidera- 
ble  preferments  in  the  church,  and,  among  others, 
the  archdeaconry  of  Brechin  ;  but  he  could  ne- 
ver attain  to  what  was  the  chief  object  of  his  am- 
bition, the  bifliopric  of  St.  David's  ;  for,  tho' 
he  was  ailually,  in  1199,  elected  to  that  fee,  and 
made  three  feveral  journies  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
folicit  his  confirmation,  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  pope  to  grant  his  requeft,  and  he  was  at 
laft  obliged  to  defill;  from  his  pretenfions.  Mor- 
tified at  a  difappointment,  which  he  fo  little  ex- 
pe£led,  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  burying 
himfelf  in  obfcurity,  employed  the  greateft  part 
of  his  time  in  compofing  thofe  works,  which  he 
afterwards  publifhed.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  He  had  formerly  been  redtor  of  the 
public  fchools  at  Paris,  chaplain  to  king  Henry 
the  Second,  and  fecretary  to  earl  John,  after- 
wards king  John,  while  that  prince  was  in  Ire- 
land. His  works  are  numerous,  and  not  deftitute 
of  merit ;  but  the  ftile  is  fo  extremely  quaint,  and 
afFe(5ted,fo  full  of  quibbles  and  gingling  concerts; 
and  the  author  throughout  betrays  fuch  a  degree 
of  vanity,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  read  him  without 
being  difgufted.  His  principal  performances  are, 
'Topographia  Heherniae  ;  Hijioria  Valicifialis  ele  ex- 
piignatione  Heherniae  \  It'inerarurn  Cambrlae  ;  topo- 
graphia Cambr'tae  j  De  Rebus  a  Segejiis^  is'c. 

Sir  John  Perrot,  an  eminent  flatefman  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  defcended  of  an  honour- 
able family,  and  born  in  this  county,  about  the 
year  1527.  Having  compleated  his  education  in 
the  houfe  of  the  marquis  of  Wincheiler,  lord  high 
treafurer  of  England    (for,    in  imitation  of  the 
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ancient  Romans,  it  was  then  a  pra6lice  in  Eng- 
land, for  young  gentlemen  to  be  inftructed  in  the 
families  of  great  minifters)  he  became  a  particu- 
lar favourite  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  from  whofe 
loins  he  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  fprung;  he 
enjoyed  the  fame  influence  under  king  Edward  the 
Sixth,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood  ;  he  was  exempted,  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  from  all  perfecution,  on  account  of 
his  religion,  which  was  the  proteftant  j  and  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  this  poft  he  acquitted 
himfelf  with  great  vigilance  and  activity  ;  but  be- 
ing naturally  a  man  of  a  high  fpirit,  and  of  an  im- 
perious temper,  he  was  guilty  of  fome  feverities, 
which  laid  him  open  to  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies, 
whoatlaft  efFeded  his  ruin  ;  for,  in  1592,  he  was 
committed  prifoner  to  the  tower  of  London,  and 
being  brought  to  his  trial,  was  convicted  of  high- 
treafon.  The  queen,  however,  was  fo  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  that  fhe  intended  to  have 
granted  him  a  pardon  ;  but  was  prevented  from 
Ihewing  this  mark  of  her  clemency,  by  Sir  John's 
natural  death,  which  happened  in  the  tower  in 
the  month  of  September,  of  the  fame  year.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  bodily  ftrength  and  acrility ; 
and  excelled  moft  of  his  contemporaries  in  feats 
of  arms,  and  in  the  pradice  of  chivalry. 


End  of  the  Seventh  Volume. 
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